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(  xiii  ) 


TO  THE 

READER. 

Quicquid  delirant  Reges^  pleffuntur  AchivL 

Hor. 

'^^jrHEN  I  firft  conceived  the  idea  of 
publifbing  the  following  Letters 
by  fubfcription,  I  only  thought  it  probable, 
I  might  raife,  among  a  few  friends,  money 
fufficient  to  pay  for  engraving  a  perfpec- 
tive  view  of  Montferrat,  and  thereby  make 
known  to  my  countrymen,  one  of  the 
mofl  lingular,  and  beautiful  productions  of* 
Nature ; — a  fpot  too,  not  lefs  to  be  no- 
ticed for  its  form  than  for  its  inhabitants; 

being 


(    xiv  ) 

being  the  dwelling-place  of  religious,  and 
virtuous  men ; — and  virtuous  men,  what- 
ever nation,  religion,  or  climate  they 
are  of,  are  refpeitable  men ; — and  there- 
fore I  have  placed,  under  the  nobleft  of 
all  monuments,  (a  monument  raifed  by 
the  finger  of  God)  the  name  of  a  Noble- 
man* of  our  own  country ;  for  whofe  pri- 
vate virtues,  and  public  character,  all  good 
men,  bear  the  higheft  reverence,  and  re- 
fpe£t ; — but  when  I  look  upon  the  long 
lift  of  refpedtable  names,  which  now  follow 
that  noble  perfon's,  I  fhould  be  overcome 
with  fhame  and  confufion,  were  I  not  cer- 
tain 

*  Lord  Camden,  to  whom  the  view  of  Montferrat  is  thus 
infcribed  : 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Lord  Camden, 
Late  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great-Britain, 
Great  in  that  High  Office, 
But  greater  still  in  the  Refignation  of  it, 
This  plate  is — &c.  &c. 


(  ) 

tain  that  the  greater  part  of  them  came 
there,  from  motives  of  an  higher  na- 
ture, than  expectation  of  either  enter- 
tainment, or  information. 

If,  from  having  walked  flowly  over  one 
mighty  kingdom,  and  from  having  pene- 
trated a  little  into  another,  I  have  thereby 
gained  fufficient  information,  to  give  a  few 
ufeful  hints  to  fuch  flrangers  who  may  fol- 
low me,  it  is  as  much  as  I  aimed  at,  and 
as  much,  I  hope,  as  my  candid  Subfcribers 
can  expedl,  when  they  confider,  that  be- 
ing driven  out  of  my  own  country,  with 
eight  children  in  my  train,  my  journey  was 
rather  undertaken  to  try  how,  and  where, 
I  could  contrive  to  live,  than  to  find  amufe- 
ment  for  myfelf  j  much  lefs,  to  furnifh  en- 
tertainment to  others •<  1  mull  confefs, 

however,  that  I  did  find  an  infinite  fource 

of 
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of  amufements  -y  fuch  as  were  fuitable  to 
my  age,  and  turn  of  mind ;  and  I  only 
lament,  that  I  am  fo  poorly  qualified,  to 
convey  an  idea  of  them  to  others.  Be- 
lide  which,  I  gathered  up  on  my  long 
journey,  that  which  neither  Kings  can 
give,  nor  Riches  purchafe — Health  and 
Contentment! — The  firft,  by  exercife 
and  temperance ;  the  latter,  by  being  con- 
vinced, that  he  is  a  happier  man  who  can 
bear  up  againft  misfortunes  and  injuries, 
however  grievous,  which  he  could  not  pre- 
vent, than  thofe  men  who  violate  the  laws 
they  are  placed  to  defend,  by  ads  of  the 
higheft  injuftice,  whether  arifing  from  per- 
fonal  pique,  or  political  prejudices  : — for 
in  what,  and  where  do  all  thefe  worldly 
trifles  end? — in  forrow,  ficknefs,  and  in 
IDcatf). — "  *f  O  eloquent,  juft,  and  mighty 

f  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  one  of  the  beft  and  greateft  men  this 
kingdom  ever  produced,-— yet  he  died  upon  a  fcafFold  ! 


<< 
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IDCfttf) ! — whom  none  could  advife,  thou 
haft  perfuaded;  what  none  have  dared, 
thou  haft  done ;  and  whom  all  the 
world  hath  flattered,  thou  only  haft  caft 
out  of  the  world  and  defpifed;  thou 
haft  drawn  together  all  the  far-fetched 
greatnefs,  all  the  pride,  cruelty,  guilt, 
and  ambition  of  man ;  and  covered  it 
over  with  thefe  two  narrow  words — - 

"  HIC  JACET." 


Hie  Jacet 


Hic  Jacet 


Hic  Jacet 
E —  Cathcart, 
Obiit  1775. 


Hic  Jacet 
E—  Denbigh. 


Hic  Jacet 
E—  Gallaway. 


Hic  Jacet 
D—  of  Chandois. 


Hic  Jacet 
Phil.  ThicknEsse. 


A 

JOURNEY,  &c. 

LETTER  I. 

Calais,  June  20th,  1775. 

Dear  Sir, 

A  S  you  are  kind  enough  to  fay,  that 
W  \>  thofe  letters  which  I  wrote  from  this 
kingdom,  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  were  of 
fome  ufe  to  you,  in  the  little  tour  you 
made  through  France  foon  after,  and  as 
they  have  been  conlidered  in  fome  degree 
to  be  fo  to  many  other  perfons,  (fince 
their  publication)  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 
French  nation,  Ifhall  endeavour  to  bring  to- 
gether, in  this  fecond  correfpondence  with 
you,  not  only  fome  of  the  former  hints  I 
B  gave 


(  I  ) 

gave  you,  but  fuch  other  remarks  as  & 
longer  acquaintance  with  the  country,  and 
a  more  extenfive  tour,  may  furnifh  me 
with ;  but  before  I  proceed  any  further, 
let  me  remind  you,  of  one  great  fault  I 
was  then  guilty  of ;  for  though  your  par- 
tiality to  me  might  induce  you  to  overlook 
it,  the  public  did  not,  I  mean  that  of  wri- 
ting when  my  temper  was  difturbed,  ei- 
ther by  crofs  incidents  I  met  with  upon 
the  road,  or  difagreeable  news  which  of- 
ten followed  me  from  my  own  country 
into  this.  I  need:  not  tell  a  man  of  your 
difcernment,  in  what  a  different  light  all 
objects,  whether  animate,  or  inanimate, 
appear  to  thofe,  whofe  temper  is  difturbed, 
either  by  ill  health,  ill  treatment,  or,  what 
is  perhaps  more  prevalent  than  either,  the 
chagrin  he  may  feel  at  not  being  rated  in 
the  eftimation  of  others,  according  to  that 
value  he  puts  upon  himfeMV  Could  Dr. 
Smollett  rife  from  the  dead,  and  fit  down 
in  perfedt  health,  and  good  temper,  and 
read  his  travels  through  France  and  Italy, 

he 
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he  would  probably  find  moft  of  his  anger 
turned  upon  himfeif.  But,  poor  man !  he 
was  ill  y  and  meeting  with,  what  every  Gran- 
ger muft  expert  to  meet,  at  moll  French 
inns,  want  of  cleanlinefs,  imposition,  and  in- 
civility; he  was  fo  much  difturbed  by  thofe 
incidents,  that  to  fay  no  more  of  the  wri- 
tings of  an  ingenious  and  deceafed  author, 
his  travels  into  France,  and  Italy,  are  the 
leaft  entertaining,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
of  all  his  works*  Indeed  I  have  obferved 
that  mojft  travellers  fall  into  one  extreme, 
or  the  other,  and  either  are  all  panegyric, 
or  all  cenfure  j  in  which  cafe,  all  they  fay 
cannot  be  juft;  for,  as  all  nations  are  go- 
verned by  men,  and  the  bulk  of  men  of 
all  nations  live  by  artifice  of  one  kind  or 
other,  the  few  men  who  pafs  among  them, 
without  any  fxnifler  views,  cannot  avoid 
feeling,  and  but  few  from  complaining,  of 
the  ill  treatment  they  meet  with ;  not  con- 
fidering  one  of  Swift's  fhrewd  remarks ; 
I  never >  faid  he,  knew  a  man  <who  could  not 
B  2  bear 
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bear  the  misfortunes  of  another  perfectly  like 
a  Chri/lian. 

Remember  therefore,  when  I  tell  you 
how  ill  I  have  been  treated  either  by  Lords, 
or  Auber gifts,  or  how  dirtily  ferved  by  ei- 
ther, it  is  to  prepare  myfelf  and  you  too, 
to  be  content  with  neighbours'  fare. 

When  a  man  writes  remarks  upon  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  other  nations,  he 
fhould  endeavour  to  wean  himfelf  from  all 
partiality  for  his  own  ;  and  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  I  am  in  full  pojfejfton  of  that  iingle 
qualification,  which  I  hope  will  make  you 
fome  amends  for  my  defefts  in  all  the 
others;  for  it  is  certainly  unjuft,  uncan- 
did,  and  illiberal,  to  pronounce  a  cuftom 
or  fafhion  abfurd,  becaufe  it  does  not  coin- 
cide with  our  ideas  of  propriety.  A  Turk 
who  travelled  into  England  would,  upon 
his  return  to  Conflantinople,  tell  his  coun- 
trymen, that  at  Canterbury,  [being  out  of 
opium,]  his  hoftdid  not  know  even  what  he 
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demanded  ;  and  that  it  was  with  fome  dif- 
ficulty he  found  out,  that  there  were  fhops 
in  the  town  where  opium  was  fold,  and 
even  then,  it  was  with  greater,  he  could 
prevail  upon  the  vender  of  it  to  let  him 
have  above  half  an  ounce:  if  he  were 
queftioned,  why  ail  thefe  precautions  ? 
lie  would  tell  them,  laughingly,  that  En- 
glifhmen  believe  opium  to  be  a  deadly 
poifon,  and  thofe  people  fufpected  that  he 
either  meant  to  kill  himfelf,  or  to  poifon 
another  man  with  it. 

A  French  gentleman,  who  travelled  fome 
years  fince  into  Spain,  had  letters  of  re- 
commendation to  a  Spanifh  Bifhop,  who 
received  him  with  every  mark  of  polite- 
nefs,  and  treated  him  with  much  hofpita- 
lity:  foon  after  he  retired  to  his  bed-cham- 
ber, a  prieft  entered  it,*  holding  a  veffel 
in  his  hand,  which  was  covered  with  a 
clean  napkin ;  he  faid  fomething ;  but  the 

Frenchman 

*  The  Bifhops  in  Spain  are  attended  and  waked  upon  hy 
inferior  clergy. 
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Frenchman  underftanding  but  little  Spa- 
ni/h,  intimated  by  figns  his  thanks,  and 
defired  him  to  put  it  down,  believing, 
that  his  friend,  the  Bifhop,  had  fent  him 
a  plate  of  fweetmeats,  fruit,  iced  cream, 
or  fome  kind  of  refrefhment  to  eat  before 
he  went  to  bed,  or  to  refrefh  his  exhaufted 
fpirits  in  the  night :  but  his  aftonifhment 
was  great  indeed,  when  he  found  the  prieit 
put  the  prefent  under  the  fide  of  the  bed ; 
and  more  fo,  when  he  perceived  that  it 
was  only  a  pot  de  chambre ; — for,  fays  the 
Frenchman,  "  in  Spain,  they  do  not  ufe 
the  chaifepercee!"    The  Frenchman  is  fur- 
prifed  at  the  Spaniard,  for  not  ufing  fo 
convenient  a  vehicle  j  the  Englishman  is 
equally  furprifed,    that  the  Frenchman 
does ; — the  Frenchman  is  always  attentive 
to  his  own  perfon,  and  fcarce  ever  appears 
but  clean  and  well  drefled  ^   while  his 
houfe  and  private  apartments  are  perhaps 
covered  with  litter  and  dirt,  and  in  the  ut- 
moft  confufion ; — the  Englifhman,  on  the 
pther  hand,   often  negle&s  his  external 
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4refs  ;  but  his  houfe  is  always  exquifitely 
clean,  and  every  thing  in  it  kept  in  the 
niceft  order;  and  who  {hall  fay,  which  of 
the  two  judge  the  heft  for  their  own  eafe 
and  happinefs  ?  I  am  fure  the  Frenchman 
will  not  give  up  his  powdered  hair,  and 
laced  coat,  for  a  clean  houfe  ;  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve thofe  fineries  would  lit  quietly  upon 
the  back  of  an  Englifhman,  in  a  dirty  one. 
In  fhort,  my  dear  fir,  we  muft  take  the 
world,  and  the  things  in  it,  as  they  are  ; 
it  is  a  dirty  world,  but,  like  France,  has  a 
vaft  number  of  good  things  in  it,  and  fuch 
as  I  meet  with,  in  this  my  third  tour, 
which  fhall  be  a  long  one,  if  I  am  not 
Jioppedhy  the  way,  you  fhall  have  fueh  au 
account  of  as  I  am  able  to  convey  to  you : 
I  will  not  attempt  to  top  the  traveller  upon 
you,  nox  xaife  monuments  of  wonder# 
where  none  are  to  be  feen ;  there  is  real 
matter  enough  to  be  found  upon  this  great 
continent,   to  amufe  a  man  who  travels 
flowly  over  it,  to  fee  what  is  to  be  feen, 
and  who  wifties  not  to  be  feen  himfelf.  My 
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ilyle  of  travelling  is  fuch,  that  I  can  never 
be  difturbed  in  mind  for  want  of  refpedt, 
but  rather  be  furprifed  when  I  meet  with 
even  common  civility.  And,  after  all, 
what  does  it  fignify,  whether  Monfieur 
ou  Tel  travels  in  a  laced  coat  et  tres  bien 
mis,  attended  by  half  a  dozen  fervants,  or, 
as  Pope  fays, 

*  *  *  *  "  will  run 

"  The  Lord  knows  whither,  in  a  chaife  and  one.'* 


I  am,  your's,  &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  II. 

June  25th,  1776. 

T>  EFORE  I  leave  Calais,  let  me  remind 
you,  that  an  Englifh  guinea  is  worth 
more  than  a  Louis  dy or  ^  and  obferve,  that 
the  firil:  queftion  my  friend  Monf.  Dejein,  at 
the  Hotel  Tf  Angleterre  will  put  to  yBfif 
(after  he  has  made  his  bow,  and  given  you 
a  fide  look,  as  a  cock  does  at  a  barley- 
corn) is,  whether  you  have  any  guineas  to 
change  ?  becaufe  he  gets  by  each  guinea, 
full  weight,  ten  Sols.    By  this  hint,  you 
will  conclude,  he  will  not,  upon  your  re- 
turn, afk  you  for  your  French  Gold  ;  but 
in  this  too  you  will  be  miftaken,  for  he 
finds  an  advantage  in  that  alfo ;  he  will 
not  indeed  give  you  guineas,  but,  in  lieu 
thereof,  he  has  always  a  large  quantity  of 
Birmingham  Shillings,  to  truck  with  you 
for  your  Loai$  d'ors.    I  am  afraid,  when 
Lord  North  took  into  confideration  the 
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ftate  of  the  gold  coin,  he  did  not  know, 
that  the  better  ftate  it  is  put  into  in  Eng- 
land, is  the  fureft  means  of  tranfporting  it 
into  France,  and  other  countries;  and  that 
fcarce  a  fingle  guinea  which  travellers  carry 
with  them  to  France,  (and  nwy  hundred 
go  every  week)  ever  returns  to  England  : 
Belide  this,  the  quantity  of  gold  carried 
over  to  the  ports  of  Dunkirk,  Boulogne, 
and  Calais,  by  the  Smugglers,  who  always 
pay  ready  money,  is  incredible  j  but  as 
money,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  are  what 
I  have  but  little  concern  in,  I  will  not  en- 
large upon  a  fubjedt  no  way  interefting  to 
me,  and  fhall  only  obferve,  that  my  land- 
lord, Monf.  Dejfein,  who  was  behind-hand 
with  the  world  ten  years  ago,  is  jiow  he- 
corns  one  of  the  richeft  men  in  Calais,  has 
built  a  little  Theatre  in  his  garden,  a$d 
has  united  the  profitable  buiinefs  of  a  Ban- 
ker, to  that  of  2l  Publican ;  and  by  ftudy- 
ing  the  Qout  of  the  Englifh  nation,  and 
changing  their  gold  into  French  currency 
has  made,  they  fay,  a  Demi  Plumb. 

Not- 


Notwithftanding  the  contiguity  of  Calais 
to  England,  and  the  great  quantity  of  poul- 
try, vegetables,  game,&c.  which  are  bought 
up  every  market-day,  and  conveyed  to  your 
coaft,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  there  are 
not  many  parts  of  France  where  a  man, 
who  has  but  little  money,  can  make  it  go 
further  than  in  this  town ;  nor  is  there 
any  town  in  England,  where  the  fifhcry  is 
condufted  with  fo  much  induftry. 

Yefterday  X  vifited  my  unfortunate  daugh- 
ter, at  the  convent  at  Ardres ; — but  why 
do  I  fay  unfortunate  ?  She  is  unfortunate 
only,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  not  in  her 
own  ;  nor  indeed  in  mine,  becaufe  fhe  af- 
fured  me  Ihe  is  happy.  I  left  her  here,  you 
know,  ten  years  ago,  by  way  of  education, 
and  learning  the  language ;  but  the  fmall- 
pox,  which  feized  her  foon  after,  made 
fuch  havock  on  a  face,  rather  favoured  by 
nature,  that  fhe  defired  to  hide  it  from  the 
world,  and  fpend  her  life  in  that  retire^ 
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ment,  which  I  had  chofen  ofily  to  qualify 
her  for  the  world.  I  left  her  a  child;  I 
found  her  a  fenfible  woman ;  full  of  affec- 
tion and  duty;  and  her  mangled  and  feamed 
face,  fo  foftened  by  an  eafy  mind,  and  a 
good  conference,  that  fhe  appeared  in  my 
partial  eyes,  rather  an  agreeable  than  a 
plain  woman ;  but  fhe  did  not  omit  to 
fignify  to  me,  that  what  others  considered 
her  misfortune,  fhe  confidered  (as  it  was 
not  her  fault)  a  happy  circumftance ;  if  if 
"  my  face  is  plain  (faid  fhe)  my  heart  is 
€€  light,  and  I  am  fure  it  will  make  as 
"  good  a  figure  in  the  earth,  as  the  fairefl, 
M  and  moft  beautiful/'  My  only  concern 
is,  that  I  find  the  Prieure  of  this  convent, 
either  for  want  of  more  knowledge,  or 
more  money,  or  both,  had  received,  as 
parlour  boarders,  fome  Englifh  ladies  of 
very  fufpicious  characters .  As  the  conver- 
sation of  fuch  women  might  interrupt,  and 
diflurb  that  peace  and  tranquility  of  mind, 
in  which  I  found  my  daughter,  I  told  the 
Prieure  my  fentiments  on  that  fubjedl,  not 

only 
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only  with  freedom,  but  with  fome  degree 
of  feverity ;  and  endeavoured  to  convince 
her,  how  very  unwarrantable,  if  not  irre- 
ligioufly  (lie  afted.  An  abandoned,  or  vi- 
cious woman,  may  paint  the  pleafures  of 
this  world  in  fuch  gaudy  colours,  to  a  poor 
innocent  Nun,  fo  as  to  induce  her  to  for- 
get, or  become  lefs  attentive  to  the  pro- 
feffions  fhe  has  made  to  the  next. 

It  was  near  this  towrn,  you  know,  that 
the  famous  interview  palled  between  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  Francis  the  Firft,  in  the 
year  1520;  and  though  it  lafted  twenty- 
eight  days,  and  was  an  event  which  pro- 
duced at  that  time  fo  many  amufements 
to  all  prefent,  and  fo  much  converfation 
throughout  Europe,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
town,  or  Calais,  feem  to  know  little  of  it, 
but  that  one  of  the  bafiions  at  Ardres  is 
called  the  Baftion  of  the  Two  Kings. — 
There  ftill  remains,  however,  in  the  front 
of  one  of  the  houfes  in  Calais,  upon  an  or- 
namented ftone,  cut  in  old  letter, 

0xs&  fatie  tfje  Eing ; 

And 
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And  I  fuppofe  that  ftone  was  put,  where 
it  now  remains,  by  fome  loyal  fubjedt,  be- 
fore the  King  arrived,  as  it  is  in  a  ftreet 
which  leads  from  the  gate  (now  flopped 
up)  which  Henry  paffed  through. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  III. 

TN  a  very  few  days  I  fhall  leave  this 
town,  and  having  procured  letters  of  re- 
commendation from  fome  men  of  fafhion, 
now  in  England,  to  their  friends  in  Spain, 
I  am  determined  to  traverfe  this,  and  make 
a  little  tour  into  that  kingdom  j  fo  you 
may  expe<ft  fomething  more  from  me,  than 
merely  fuch  remarks  as  may  be  ufeful  to 
you  on  any  future  tour  you  make  in 
France ;  I  mean  to  conduct  you  at  leaft 
over  the  Pyrenean  hills  to  Barcelona ;  for, 
though  I  have  been  two  or  three  times  be- 
fore in  Spain,  it  was  early  in  life*  and 
when  my  mind  was  more  employed  in  ob- 
ferving  the  cujioms  and  manors  of  the  birds, 
and  beafts  of  the  field,  than  of  their  lords 
and  mailers,  'and  made  too,  on  the  other 
fide  of  that  kingdom.  Having  feen  as 
much  of  Paris  as  I  delired,  fome  years  ago, 
I  intend  to  pafs  through  the  provinces  of 
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ArtoiSy  Champaigne,  Bourgogne,  and  fo  on 
to  Lyons  i  by  which  rout  you  will  per- 
ceive, I  fhall  leave  the  capital  of  this  king- 
dom many  leagues  on  my  right  hand,  and 
fee  fome  confiderable  towns,  and  tafte  now 
and  then  of  the  moft  delicious  wines,  on 
the  fpots  which  produce  them ;  befide  this, 
I  have  a  great  defire  to  fee  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  fubterranean  town,  lately  difcover- 
ed  in  Champaigne,  which  perhaps  may  gra- 
tify my  curiofity  in  fome  degree,  and  there- 
by lelfen  that  defire  I  have  long  had  of  vi- 
fiting  Herculaneumy  an  under-ground  town, 
you  know,  I  always  faid  I  would  vifit,  if 
a  certain  perfon  happened  to  be  put  under- 
ground before  me;  but  the  cause,  and 
the  event,  in  all  human  affairs,  are  not  to 
be  fathomed  by  men  j  for  though  the  event 
happened,  the  caufe  fruftrated  my  defign  j 
and  I  mull  crofs  the  Pyrenean,  not  the 
Alpian  hills.  But  left  I  forget  it,  let  me 
tell  you,  that  as  my  travelling  muft  be 
upon  the  frugal  plan,  I  have  fold  my  four- 
wheel  poft-chaife,  to  Monf.  Dejfein,  for 
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twenty-two  guineas,  and  bought  a  French 
cabriolet,  for  ten,  and  likewife  a  very  hand- 
fome  Englifh  coach-horfe,  (a  little  touched 
in  the  wind  indeed)  for  feven.  This  equi- 
page I  have  fitted  up  with  every  con- 
venience I  can  contrive,  to  carry  me,  my 
wife,  two  daughters,  and  all  my  other  bag- 
gage ;  you  will  conclude  therefore,  light 
as  the  latter  may  be,  we  are  bien  charge ; 
but  as  we  move  flowly,  not  above  feven 
leagues  a  day,  I  fhall  have  the  more  leifure 
to  look  about  me,  and  to  confider  what 
fort  of  remarks  may  prove  moil:  worthy  of 
communicating  from  time  to  time  to  you. 
I  fhall  be  glad  to  leave  this  town,  though 
it  is,  in  one  refpedt,  fomething  like  your's,* 
every  day  producing  many Jlrange faces,  and 
fome  very  agreeable  acquaintance.  The  ar- 
rival of  the  packet-boats  from  Dover  con- 
ftitutes  the  principal  amnfement  of  this 
town.  The  greater  part  of  the  Englifh 
tranfports  who  come  over,  do  not  proceed 
much  further  than  to  fee  the  tobacco  plan- 
C  tations 
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tations  near  St.  Omers ;  nor  is  their  return 
home  lefs  entertaining  than  their  arrival,  as 
many  of  them  are  people  of  fuch  quick  parts, 
that  they  acquire,  in  a  week's  tour  to  Dun- 
kirk, Bologne,  and  St.  Omersy  the  language , 
drefs,  and  manners  of  the  country.  You 
muft  not,  however,  expedt  to  hear  again 
from  me,  till  I  am  further  a-jield.  But  left 
I  forget  to  mention  it  in  a  future  letter,  let 
me  refrefh  your  memory,  as  to  your  condudt 
at  Dover,  at  Sea,  and  at  Calais.  In  the 
firft  of  thefe  three  difagreeable  places,  (and 
the  firft  is  the  worft)  you  will  foon  be  ap- 
plied to  by  one  of  the  Captains  of  the 
packets,  or  bye-boats,  and  if  you  hire  the 
boat  to  yourfelf,  he  will  demand  five  gui- 
neas ;  if  you  treat  with  another,  it  is  all 
one,  becaufe  they  are  all,  except  one,  part- 
ners and  equally  interested  ;  and  therefore 
will  abue  nothing.  Captain  Watfon  is  the 
only  one  who  fwims  upon  his  own  bottom  > 
and  as  he  is  a  good  feaman,  and  has  a 
clean,  convenient,  nay  an  elegant  vefiel,  I 
would  rather  turn  the  fcale  in  his  favour, 
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bccaule  I  am,  as  you  will  be,  an  enemy 
to  all  affociations  which  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  impofition  upon  the  public,  and 
opprefiion  to  fuch  who  will  not  join  in 
the  general  confederacy ;  yet  I  mull,  in 
juflice  to  the  Captains  of  the  confederate 
party,  acknowledge,  that  their  veffels  are 
all  good  j  well  found ;  and  that  they  are  ci- 
vil, decent-behaved  men.  As  it  is  natural 
for  them  to  endeavour  to  make  the  moft  of 
each  trip,  they  will,  if  they  can,  foift  a 
few  paffengers  upon  you,  even  after  you 
have  taken  the  veffel  to  your  own  ufe  only. 
If  you  are  alone,  this  intrulion  is  not  agree- 
able, but  if  you  have  ladies  with  you,  ne- 
ver fubmit  to  it  j  if  they  introduce  men, 
who  appear  like  gentlemen  upon  your  vef- 
fel, you  cannot  avoid  treating  them  as 
fuch ;  if  women,  you  cannot  avoid  treat- 
ing them  with  more  attention  than  may  be 
convenient,  becaufe  they  are  women;  but 
were  it  only  in  confideration  of  the  fea- 
ficknefs  and  its  confequences,  can  any  thing  be 
more  difagreeable  than  to  admit  people  to 
C  2  pot 
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pot  and  porringer  with  you,  in  a  fmall  clofe 
cabin,  with  whom  you  would  neither  eat, 
drink,  or  converfe,  in  any  other  place  ?  but 
thefe  are  not  the  only  reafons ;  every  gen- 
tleman going  to  France  fhould  avoid  ma- 
king new  acquaintance,  at  Dover,  at  Sea, 
or  at  Calais :  many  adventurers  are  always 
paffing,  and  many  honelt  men  are  often  led 
into  grievous  and  dangerous  fituations  by 
fuch  inconliderate  connections ;  nay,  the 
beft,  and  wifefi  men,  are  the  moft  liable 
to  be  off  their  guard,  and  therefore  you 
will  excufe  my  pointing  it  out  to  you. 

I  could  indeed  relate  fome  alarming  con- 
fequences,  nay,  fome  fatal  ones,  which 
have  befallen  men  of  honour  and  chara&er 
in  this  country,  from  fuch  unguarded  con- 
nections j  and  fuch  as  they  would  not  have 
been  drawn  into,  on  the  other  iide  of  the 
"  invidious  Streight"  When  an  Englifh- 
map  leaves  his  own  country,  and  is  got  no 
further  from  it  than  to  this  town,  he  looks 
bacjc  upon  it  with  an  eye  of  partial  affec- 
tion; 
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tion;  no  wonder  then,  if  he  feels  more 
difpofed  to  be  kind  to  a  countryman  and  a 
ftranger  he  may  meet  in  this. — I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out* 
what  degree  of  intimacy  would  arife  be- 
tween two  men  who  knew  but  little  of 
each  other,  according  to  the  part  of  the 
world  they  were  to  meet  in,— I  remember 
the  time,  when  I  only  knew  your  perfon, 
and  coveted  your  acquaintance  i  at  that 
time  we  lived  in  the  fame  town,  knew  each 
other's  general  character*  but  pafled  with- 
out fpeaking,  or  even  the  compliment  of 
the  hat ;  yet  had  we  met  in  London,  we 
fhould  certainly  have  taken  fome  civil  no- 
tice of  each  other :  had  the  interview  been 
at  York,  it  is  five  to  one  but  it  would  have 
produced  a  converfation  :  at  Edinburgh,  or 
Dublin,  we  fhould  have  dined,  or  gone  to 
the  play  together  :  but  if  we  had  met  at 
Barbadoes,  I  fhould  have  been  invited  to 
fpend  a  month  at  your  Penn,  and  experi- 
enced many  of  thofe  marks  of  hofpitality, 
friendfhip,  and  generofity,  I  have  found 
C  3  from 
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;  j  Creoles  in  general.  When  you  get 
upon  the  French  coaft,  the  packet  brings 
to,  and  is  foon  boarded  by  a  French  boat, 
to  carry  the  paffengers  on  fhore  j  this  paf- 
fage  is  much  longer  than  it  appears  to  be, 
is  always  difagreeable,  and  fometimes  dan- 
gerous ;  and  the  landing,  if  the  water  be 
very  low,  intolerable :  in  this  cafe,  never 
mind  the  advice  of  the  Captain ;  his  advice 
is,  and  muft  be  regulated  by  his  own  and 
his  owner's  intereft,  more  than  your  con- 
venience j  therefore  ftay  on  board  till  there 
is  water  enough  to  fail  up  to  the  town,  and 
be  landed  by  a  plank  laid  from  the  packet 
to  the  fhore,  and  do  not  fuffer  any  body  ta 
perfuade  you  to  go  into  a  boat,  or  to  be  put 
on  fhore,  by  any  other  method,  tho'  the 
packet-men  and  the  French-men  unite  to  per- 
fuadeyou  fo  to  do,  becaufe  they  are  mutually 
benefited  by  putting  you  to  more  expence, 
and  the  latter  are  entertained  with  feeing 
your  cloaths  dirted,  or  the  ladies  frighted. 
If  moft  of  the  packet-boats  are  in  Calais 
harbour,  your  Captain  will  ufe  every  argu- 
ment 
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ment  in  his  power  to  perfuade  you  to  go 
on  fhore,  in  the  French  boat,  becaufe  he 
will,  in  that  cafe,  return  diredtly  to  Dover, 
and  thereby  lave  eight-and-twenty  kil- 
lings port  duty.  When  we  came  over,  I 
prevailed  upon  a  large  company  to  ftay  on 
board  till  there  was  water  enough  to  fail 
into  the  harbour :  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  Captain  to  deceive  you  as  to  that 
-matter,  becaufe  there  is  a  red  flag  hoifled 
gradually  higher  and  higher,  as  the  water 
flows  into  the  harbour,  at  a  little  fort  which 
ftands  upon  Jlilts  near  the  entrance  of  it. 
When  you  are  got  on  Ihore,  go  diredlly 
to  Deffeins ;  and  be  in  no  trouble  about 
your  baggage,  horfes,  or  coach ;  the  for- 
mer will  be  all  carried,  by  men  appointed 
for  that  purpofe,  fafely  to  the  Cuftom- 
houfe,  and  the  latter  wheeled  up  to  your 
Hotel,  where  you  will  lit  down  more  qui- 
etly, and  be  entertained  more  decently, 
than  at  Dover. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  IV. 

R he i  ms,  in  Champaigns 

LITTLE  or  nothing  occurred  to  me 
worth  remarking  to  you  on  my  jour- 
ney here,  but  that  the  province  of  Artois 
is  a  fine  corn  country,  and  that  the  French 
farmers  feem  to  underftand  that  bufmefs 
perfectly  well.  I  was  furprifed  to  find, 
near  St.  Omers,  large  plantations  of  tobac- 
co, which  had  all  the  vigour  and  healthy 
appearance  of  that  which  I  have  feen  grow 
in  poor  America.  On  my  way  here,  (like 
the  countryman  in  London,  in  gazing  a- 
bout)  I  miffed  my  road  j  but  a  civil,  and, 
in  appearance,  a  fubftantial  farmer,  con- 
ducted us  half  a  league  over  the  fields,  and 
marked  out  the  courfe  to  get  into  it  again, 
without  returning  direClly  back,  a  circum- 
ftance  I  much  hate,  though  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  the  fhorter  way.  How- 
ever, 
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ever,  before  I  gained  the  high  road,  I  Hum- 
bled upon  a  private  one,  which  led  us  into 
a  little  village  plealimtly  fituated,  and  in- 
habited by  none  other  but  the  pooreft 
peafants  ;  whofe  tattered  habits,  wretched 
houfes,  and  fmiling  countenances,  con- 
vinced me,  that  chearfuinefs  and  content- 
ment {hake  hands  oftener  under  thatched 
than  painted  roofs.  We  found  one  of  thefe 
villagers  as  ready  to  boil  our  tea-kettle, 
provide  butter,  milk,  &c.  as  we  were  for 
our  breakfafls ;  and  during  the  preparation 
of  it,  1  believe  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  of  the  hamlet,  was  come  down  to 
look  at  us ;  for  befide  that  wonderful  curi- 
ofity  common  to  this  whole  nation,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  village  had  never  before 
feen  an  Englifhman  ;  they  had  heard  in- 
deed often  of  the  country,  they  faid,  and 
that  it  was  un  pays  trh  riche.  There  was 
fuch  a  general  delight  in  the  faces  of  every 
age,  and  fo  much  civility,  I  was  going  to 
fay  politenefs,  fhewn  to  us,  that  I  caught 
a  temporary  chearfuinefs  in  this  village, 

which 
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which  I  had  not  felt  for  fome  months  be- 
fore, and  which  I  intend  to  carry  with 
me.  I  therefore  took  out  my  guittar,  and 
played  till  I  fet  the  whole  affembly  in  mo- 
tion ;  and  fome,  in  fpite  of  their  wooden 
fhoes,  and  others  without  any,  danced  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  feen  among  our  Englifh 
peafants.  They  had  "  fhoes  like  a  fauce- 
boat,"  but  no  "  fteeple-clock'd  hofe." 
While  we  breakfafted,  one  of  the  villagers 
fed  my  horfe  with  fome  frefh-mowed  hay, 
and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  I  could 
prevail  upon  him  to  be  paid  for  it,  becaufe 
the  trifle  I  offered  was  much  more  than 
his  Court  of  Corfcience  informed  him  it 
was  wx>rth.  I  could  moralize  here  a  lit- 
tle ;  but  I  will  only  afk  you,  in  which 
ftate  think  you  man  is  beft;  the  untaught 
man,  in  that  of  "nature,  or  the  man  whofe 
mind  is  enlarged  by  education  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  world  ?  The  behaviour  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  little  hamlet  had  a  very 
forcible  effect  upon  me 5  becaufe  it  brought 
me  back  to  my  earlier  days,  and  reminded 

me 
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mc  of  the  reception  I  ijiet  with  in  Ame- 
rica by  what  we  now  call  the  Savage  Indi- 
ans ;  yet  1  have  been  received  in  the  fame 
courteous  manner  in  a  little  hamlet,;  un- 
armed, and  without  any  other  prote&ion 
but  the  law  of  nature,  by  thofe  favages; — 
indeed  it  was  before  the  Savages  of  Europe 
had  intruded  them  in  the  art  of  war,  or 
Mr.  Whitfield  had  preached  methodifm  a- 
mong  them.  Therefore,  I  only  tell  you 
wrhat  they  were  in  1735,  not  what  they 
are  at  prefent.  When  I  vifited  them, 
they  walked  in  the  flowery  paths  of  Na- 
ture; now,  I  fear,  they  tread  the  polluted 
roads  of  blood.  Perhaps  of  all  the  unci- 
vilized nations  under  the  fun,  the  native 
Indians  of  America  were  the  moft  humane; 
I  have  feen  an  hundred  inftances  of  their 
humanity  and  integrity ; — when  a  white 
man  was  under  the  lafh  of  the  executioner, 
at  Savannah  in  Georgia,  for  ufing  an  In- 
dian woman  ill,  I  faw  T orno  Cbaciy  their 
King,  run  in  between  the  offender  and  the 
corrector,  faying,  < 6  whip  me,  not  him*" — 

the 
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the  King  was  the  complainant,  indeed,  but 
the  man  deferved  a  much  feverer  chaftife- 
ment.  This  was  a  Savage  King.  Chris- 
tian Kings  too  often  care  not  who  is  whipt, 
fo  they  efcape  the  fmart. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  V. 

Rheims. 

"TTTTE  arrived  at  this  city  before  the 
buftle  which  the  coronation  of 
Louis  the  16th  occafioned  was  quite  over; 
I  am  forry  I  did  not  fee  it,  becaufe  I  now 
find  it  was  worth  feeing;  but  I  ftaid  at  Ca- 
lais on  purpofe  to  avoid  it ;  for  having  paid 
two  guineas  to  fee  the  coronation  of  George 
the  Third,  I  determined  never  more  to  be 
put  to  any  extraordinary  expence  on  the 
fcore  of  crowned  heads.  However,  my  cu- 
riolity  has  been  well  gratified  in  hearing  it 
talked  over,  and  over  again,  and  in  read- 
ing Mar mont ell's  letter  to  a  friend  upon 
that  fubjedt ;  but  I  will  not  repeat  what 
he,  or  others  have  faid  upon  the  occafion, 
becaufe  you  have,  no  doubt,  feen  in  the 
Englifti  papers  a  tolerable  good  one  j  only 
that  the  Queen  was  fo  overcome  with  the 
repeated  fhouts  and  plaudits  of  her  new 

fubjedls, 
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iubjedts,  that  (lie  was  obliged  to  retire. 
The  fine  Gothic  cathedral,  in  which  the 
ceremony  was  performed,  is  indeed  a  church 
worthy  of  fuch  a  folemnity ;  the  portal  is 
the  fineft  I  ever  beheld ;  the  windows  are 
painted  in  the  very  beft  manner;  nor  is 
there  any  thing  within  the  church  but 
what  ftiould  be  there.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  this  is  the  province  which  produces 
the  moft  delicious  wine  in  the  world ;  but 
I  will  afliire  you,  that  I  fhould  have  drank 
it  with  more  pleafure,  had  you  been  here 
to  have  partook  of  it.  In  the  cellars  of 
one  wine-merchant,  I  was  conducted  thro' 
long  paflages  more  like  ftreets  than  caves ; 
on  each  fide  of  which,  bottled  Champaigne 
was  piled  up  fome  feet  higher  than  my 
head,  and  at  leaft  twelve  deep.  I  bought 
two  bottles  to  tafte,  of  that  which  the 
merchant  affured  me  was  each  of  the  beft 
fort  he  had,  and  for  which  I  paid  him  fix 
livres :  if  he  fells  all  he  had  in  bottles  at 
that  time,  and  at  the  fame  price,  I  fihall 
not  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth  if  I  fay, 

I  faw 
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law  ten  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  bot- 
tled Champaigne  in  his  cellars.  Neither 
of  the  bottles,  however,  contained  wine 
fo  good  as  I  often  drank  in  England ;  but 
perhaps  we  are  deceived,  and  find  it  more 
palatable  by  having  fugar  in  it ;  for  I  fufpedl 
that  mofl  of  the  Champaigne  which  is  bot- 
tled for  the  ufe  of  Englifh  confumption,  is 
fo  prepared.  That  you  may  know  how- 
ever, for  the  future,  whether  Champaigne 
or  any  other  wine  is  fo  adulterated,  I  will 
give  you  an  infallible  method  to  prove  : — • 
fill  a  fmall  long-necked  bottle  with  the  wine 
you  would  prove,  and  invert  the  neck  of  it 
into  a  tumbler  of  clear  water ;  if  the  wine 
be  genuine,  it  will  all  remain  in  the  bot- 
tle ;  if  adulterated,  with  fugar,  honey,  or 
•any  other  fweet  fubfcance,  the  fweets  will 
all  pafs  into  the  tumbler  of  water,  and 
leave  the  genuine  wine  behind.  The  dif- 
ference between  ffcill  Champaigne  >  and  that 
which  is  moujfer,  is  owing  to  nothing 
more  than  the  time  of  the  year  in  which 
it  is  bottled. 

I  found 
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I  found  in  this  town  an  Englifh  gentle- 
man, from  whom  we  received  many  civi- 
lities, and  who  made  us  acquainted  with 
a  French  gentleman  and  lady,  whofe  par- 
tiality to  the  Englifh  nation  is  fo  great, 
that  their  neighbours  call  their  houfe 
"  The  English  Hotel."  The  partia- 
lity of  fuch  a  family  is  a  very  flattering,  as 
well  as  a  very  pleafing  circumftance,  to 
thofe  who  are  fo  happy  to  be  known  to 
them,  becaufe  they  are  not  only  the  firft 
people  in  the  town,  but  the  beji  ;  and  in 
point  of  talents,  inferior  to  none,  perhaps, 
in  the  kingdom.  I  mull  not,  after  faying 
fo  much,  omit  to  tell  you,  it  is  Monjieur 
&  Madame  de  Jardin,  of  whom  I  fpeak; 
they  live  in  the  Grande  Place,  vis-a-vis 
the  ftatue  of  the  King;  and  if  ever  you 
come  to  Rheims,  be  affured  you  will  find  it 
a  good  place.  Madame  de  "Jar din  is  not 
only  one  of  the  higheft-bred  women  in 
France,  but  one  of  the  firft  in  point  of 
letters,  and  that  is  faying  a  great  deal,  for 

France 
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France  abounds  more  with  women  of  that 
turn  than  England.  Mrs.  Macaulay,  Mrs. 
Carter,  Mils  Aikin,  and  Mrs.  Montague, 
are  the  only  four  ladies  I  can  recoiled:  in 
England  who  are  celebrated  for  their  lite^- 
rary  genius ;  in  France,  I  could  find  you 
a  fcore  or  two.  To  give  you  fome  idea  of 
the  regard  and  affection  Monf.  de  Jardin 
has  for  his  wife, — for  French  hulbands, 
now  and  then,  love  their  wives  as  well  as 
we  Englishmen  do, — I  fend  you  a  line  I 
found  in  his  ftudy,  wrote  under  his  lady's 
miniature  pidture  : 

"  Chaque  inftant  a  mes  yeux  la  rend 
«  Plus  eftimable." 

This  town  ftands  in  a  vaft  plain,  is  of 
great  extent,  and  enclofed  within  high 
walls,  and  a  deep  ditch.  The  public  walks 
are  of  great  extent,  nobly  planted,  and  the 
fineft  in  the  whole  kingdom.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  large  and  opulent  city,  and  abounds  not 
only  with  the  beft  wine,  but  every  thing 
that  is  good ;  and  every  thing  is  plenty, 

D  and 
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and  confequently  cheap.  The  fruit  mar- 
ket, in  particular,  is  fuperior  to  every  thing 
of  the  kind  I  ever  beheld ;  but  I  will  not 
tantalize  you  by  faying  any  more  upon  that 
fubjed:.    Adieu ! 

P.  S.  The  Antiquarian  will  find  amufe- 
ment  in  this  town.'  There  are  fome  Ro- 
man remains  worthy  of  notice  ;  but  fuch 
as  require  the  information  of  the  inhabi- 
tant to  be  feen. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  VI. 

Dijon* 

YOU  will  laugh,  perhaps,  when  I  tell 
you,  I  could  hardly  refrain  from 
tears  when  I  took  leave  of  the  Dejardin 
family  at  Rheims, — but  fo  it  was.  Good- 
breeding,  and  attention,  have  fo  much  the 
appearance  of  friendship,  that  it  may,  and 
often  does,   deceive  the  moft  difcerning 
men; — no  wonder,  then,  if  I  was  unhappy 
in  leaving  a  town,  where  I  am  fure  I  met 
with  the  firft,  and  had  fome  reafon  to 
believe  I  fhould  have  found  the  latter, 
had  we  ftaid  to  cultivate  it.  Bourgogne 
is,  however,  a  much  finer  province  than 
Champaigne ;  and  this  town  is  delight- 
fully fituated  ;  that  it  is  a  cheap  province, 
you  will  not  doubt,  even  to  Englifh  tra- 
vellers, when  I  tell  you,  that  I  had  a 
good  fupper  for  four  perfons,  three  decent 
beds,  good  hay,  and  plenty  of  corn,  for 
my  horfe,  at  an  inn  upon  this  road,  and 
D  2  was 
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was  charged  only  four  livres  ten  fols !  not 
quite  four  Shillings  •  Nor  was  it  owing  to 
any  miftake ;  for  I  lay  the  following  night 
at  jufl  fuch  another  inn,  and  was  charged 
juft  the  fame  price  for  nearly  the  fame 
entertainment.  They  were  carriers'  inns, 
indeed,  but  I  know  not  whether  they  were 
not,  upon  the  whole,  better,  and  cleaner 
too,  than  fome  of  the  town  auberges.  I 
need  not  therefore  tell  you,  I  was  ftraggled 
a  little  out  of  le  Rout  Anghis>  when  I  found 
fuch  a  bon  Marc  be. 

Dijon  is  pleafantly  lituated,  well  built,, 
and  the  country  round  about  it  is  as  beau- 
tiful as  nature  could  well  make  it.  The 
ih?dy  walks  round  the  whole  town  are  very 
pleating,  and  command  a  view  of  the  ad- 
jacent country.  The  excellence  of  the 
wine  of  this  province,  you  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  than  I  am ;  though  I  muft 
confefs,  I  have  drank  better  burgundy  in 
England  than  i  have  yet  tailed  here  :  but 
I  am  not  furprized  at  that ;  for  at  Madeira 

I  could 
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I  could  not  get  wine  that  was  even  to- 
lerable. 

I  found  here,  two  genteel  Englifh  gen- 
tlemen, MeiT.  Plowden  and  Smyth,  from 
whom  we  received  many  marks  of  atten- 
tion and  politenefs.  -Here,  I  imagined 

I  fhould  be  able  to  bear  feeing  the  execu- 
tion of  a  man,  whofe  crimes  merited,  I 
thdught,  the  fevereft  punifhment.  He  was 
broke  upon  the  wheel;  fo  it  is  called;  but 
the  wheel  is  what  the  body  is  fixed  upon 
to  be  expofed  on  the  high-road  after  the 
execution.  This  man's  body,  however, 
was  burnt.  The  miferable  wretch  (a  young 
frrong  man)  was  brought  in  the  evening, 
by  a  faint  torch  light,  to  a  chapel  near  the 
place  of  execution,  where  he  might  have 
continued  in  prayer  till  midnight;  but  after 
one  hour  fpent  there,  he  walked  to,  and 
mounted  the  fcafFold,  accompanied  by  his 
confeflbr,  who  with  great  earneftnefs  conti- 
nually prefented  to  him,  and  bad  him  kifs, 
the  crucifix  he  carried  in  his  hand.  When 
D  3  the 
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the  prifoner  came  upon  the  fcaffold,  he 
very  willingly  laid  himfelf  upon  his  back, 
and  extended  his  arms  and  legs  over  a 
crofs,  that  was  laid  flat  and  fixed  fail  upon 
the  fcaffold  for  that  purpofe,  and  to  which 
he  was  fecurely  tied  by  the  executioner  and 
his  mother,  who  aflifted  her  fon  in  this 
horrid  bufinefs.    Part  of  the  crofs  was  cut 
away,  in  eight  places,  fo  as  to  leave  a  hol- 
low vacancy  where  the  blows  were  to  be 
given,  which  are,  between  the  fhoulder 
and  elbow,  elbow  and  wrift,  thigh  and 
knee,  and  knee  and  ancle.   When  the  man 
was  fecurely  tied  down,  the  end  of  a  rope 
which  was  round  his  neck,  with  a  running 
noofe,  was  brought  through  a  hole  in  and 
under  the  fcaffold ;  this  was  to  give  the 
Coup  de  Grace,   after  breaking :    a  Coup 
which  relieved  him,  and  all  the  agitated 
fpedlators,  from  an  infinite  degree  of  mi- 
fery,  except  only,  the  executioner  and  his 
mother,  for  they  both  feemed  to  enjoy  the 
deadly  office.    When  the  blows  were  gi- 
ven, which  were  made  with  a  heavy  piece 
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of  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  butcher's  cleaver 
without  an  edge,  the  bones  of  the  arms 
and  legs  were  broke  in  eight  places ;  at 
each  blow,  the  fufferer  called  out,  O  God! 
without  faying  another  word,  or  even  ut- 
tering a  groan.  During  all  this  time,  the 
ConfelTor  called  upon  him  continually  to 
kifs  the  crofs,  and  to  remember  Chrift,  his 
Redeemer.  Indeed,  there  was  infinite  ad- 
drefs,  as  well  as  piety,  in  the  condudt  of 
the  ConfelTor;  for  he  would  not  permit 
this  miferable  wretch,  to  have  one  moment's 
reflection  about  his  bodily  fufferings,  while 
a  matter  of  fo  much  more  importance  was 
depending  ;  but  even  thofe  eight  blows 
feemed  nothing  to  two  dreadful  after-claps, 
for  the  executioner  then  untied  the  body, 
turned  his  back  upwards,  and  gave  him 
two  blows  on  the  fmall  of  the  back  with 
the  fame  iron  weapon  $  and  yet,  even  that 
did  not  put  an  end  to  the  life  and  fuffer- 
ings of  the  malefa&or !  for  the  finishing 
ftroke  was,  after  all  this,  done  by  the  hal- 
ter, and  then  the  body  was  thrown  into  a 
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great  fire,  and  confumed  to  afhes.  There 
were  two  or  three  executions  foon  after, 
but  of  a  more  moderate  kind.  Yet  I  hope 
I  need  not  tell  you,  that  I  fhall  never  at- 
tend another ;  and  would  feign  have  made 
my  efcape  from  this,  but  it  was  impoffi- 

ble.  Here,  too,  I  faw  upwards  of  four- 

fcore  criminals  linked  together,  by  one 
long  chain,  and  fo  they  were  to  continue 
till  they  arrived  in  the  galleys  at  Marfeilles. 
Now  I  am  fure  you  will  be,  as  I  was,  aflo- 
nifhed  to  think,  an  old  woman,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  executioner,  fhould  willingly 
affift  in  a  hufinefs  of  fo  horrid  a  nature ; 
and,  I  dare  fay,  you  will  be  equally  afto- 
nifhed  that  the  magiftrates  of  the  city  per- 
mitted it.  Decency,  and  regard  to  the  fex, 
alone,  one  would  think,  fhould  have  put  a 
ftop  to  a  practice  fo  repugnant  to  both  j 
and  yet,  perhaps,  not  one  perfon  in  the 
town  confidered  it  in  that  light.  Indeed, 
no  other  perfon  would  have  affifted,  and  the 
executioner  muft  have  done  all  the  bufi- 
nefs  himfelf,  if  his  mother  had  not  been 
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one  of  that  part  of  the  fair  fex,  which  Ad- 
difon  pleafantly  mentions,  "  as  rakers  of  cin- 
ders-" for  the  executioner  could  not  have 
found  a  fingle  perfon  to  have  given  him 
any  affiftance.  There  was  a  guard  of  the 
Marecbaujfee,  to  prevent  the  prifoners' 
efcape  -y  but  none  that  would  have  lifted 
up  a  little  finger  towards  forwarding  the 
execution ;  the  office  is  hereditary  and  in- 
famous, and  the  officer  is  fhut  out  of  all 
fociety.  His  perquilites,  however,  were 
confiderable ;  near  ten  pounds,  I  think,  for 
this  fingle  execution ;  and  he  had  a  great 
deal  more  bufinefs  coming  on.  I  would 
not  have  given  myfelf  the  pain  of  relating, 
nor  you  the  reading,  the  particulars  of  this 
horrid  affair,  but  to  obferve,  that  it  is  fuch 
examples  as  thefe,  that  render  travelling  in 
France,  in  general,  fecure.  I  fay,  in  ge- 
neral ;  for  there  are,  neverthelefs,  mur- 
ders committed  very  frequently  upon  the 
high  roads  in  France ;  and  were  thofe 
murders  to  be  made  known  by  news-pa- 
pers, as  ours  are  in  England,  perhaps  it 
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would  greatly  intimidate  travellers  of  their 
own,  as  well  as  other  nations.  But  as 
the  murdered,  and  murderers,  are  gene- 
rally foot-travellers,  though  the  dead  body 
is  found,  the  murderer  is  efcaped ;  and  as 
nobody  knows  either  party,  nobody  trou- 
ble themfelves  about  it.  All  over  France, 
you  meet  with  an  infinite  number  of  peo- 
ple travelling  on  foot,  much  better  dreffed 
than  you  find,  in  general,  the  ftage-coach 
gentry  in  England.  Moil  of  thefe  foot- 
travellers  are  young  expenfive  tradefmen, 
and  artifts,  who  have  paid  their  debts  by  a 
light  pair  of  heels ;  when  their  money 
is  exhaufted,  the  flronger  falls  upon  the 
weaker,  knocks  out  his  brains,  and  fur- 
nifhes  himfelf  with  a  little  money ;  and 
thefe  murders  are  never  fcarce  heard  of 
above  a  league  from  the  place  where  they 
are  committed;  for  which  reafon,  you  ne- 
ver meet  a  foot-traveller  in  France,  with- 
out arms,  of  one  kind  or  other,  and  car- 
ried for  one  purpofe,  or  the  other.  Gen- 
tlemen, however,  who  travel  only  in  the 

day-time, 
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day-time,  and  who  are  armed,  have  but 
little  danger  to  apprehend  -y  yet  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  upon  their  guard  when  they  pafs 
through  great  woods,  and  to  keep  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  fo  as  not  to  be  too  fud- 
denly  furprifed ;  becaufe  a  convenient  op- 
portunity may  induce  two  or  three  honejl 
travellers  to  embrace  a  favourable  occafion 
of  replenishing  their  purfes ;  and  as  they 
always  murder  thofe  whom  they  attack, 
if  they  can,  thofe  who  are  attacked  fhould 
never  fubmit,  but  defend  themfelves  to  the 
utmoft  of  their  power.    Though  the  woods 
are  dangerous,  there  are,  in  my  opinion, 
plains  which  are  much  more  fo  -?  a  high 
hill  which  commands  an  extenfive  plain, 
from  wThich  there  is  a  view  of  the  road 
fome  miles,  both  ways,  is  a  place  where  a 
robber  has  nothing  to  fear  but  from  thofe 
whom  he  attacks ;  and  he  is  morally  cer- 
tain of  making  his  efcape  one  way  or  the 
other:  but  in  a  wood,  he  may  be  as  fud- 
denly  furprifed,  as  he  is  in  a  fituation  to 
furpriie  others  >   for  this  reafon,   I  have 
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been  more  on  my  guard  when  I  have  feen 
people  approach  me  on  an  extenfive  plain, 
than  when  I  have  pafled  through  deep 
woods ;  nor  would  I  ever  let  any  of  thofe 
people  come  too  near  my  chaife  ;  I  always 
fhewed  them  the  utmoji  dijtance,  and  made 
them  return  the  compliment,  by  bidding 
them,  if  they  offered  to  come  out  of  their 
line,  to  keep  off :  this  faid  in  a  peremp- 
tory manner,  and  with  a  ftern  look,  is  ne- 
ver taken  ill  by  honeft  men,  and  has  a  for- 
cible effect  upon  rafcals,  for  they  immedi- 
ately conclude  you  think  yourfelf  fuperior 
to  them,  and  then  they  will  think  fo  too  : 
whatever  comes  unexpected,  is  apt  to  dif- 
may ;  whole  armies  have  been  feized  with 
a  panic  from  the  moft  trifling  artifice  of 
the  oppofite  general,  and  fuch  as,  by  a  mi- 
nute's refleftion,  would  have  produced  a 
contrary  effed::  the  King's  troops  gave  way 
at  Falkirk ;  the  reafon  was,  they  were 
difmayed  at  feeing  the  rebels  (I  beg  pardon  J 
come  down  pell  mell  to  attack  them  with 
their  broad  fwords  !  it  was  a  new  way  of 
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fighting,  and,  they  weakly  thought,  an  in- 
vincible one ;  but  had  General  Cope  pre- 
vioufly  rode  through  the  ranks,  and  ap- 
prised the  troops  with  the  manner  of  their 
fighting,  and  allured  them  how  feeble  the 
effedt  of  fuch  weapons  would  be  upon  men 
armed  with  mufket  and  bayonet,  which  is 
exactly  the  truth,  not  a  man  would  have 
retired ;  yet,  trim-tram,  they  all  run,  and 
the  General,  it  is  laid,  gave  the  earlielt 
notice  of  his  own  defeat  !  But  I  fhould 
have  obferved,  above,  that  the  laws  of 
France  being  different,  in  different  pro- 
vinces, have  the  contrary  effedt  in  the  fou- 
thern  parts,  to  what  they  were  intended. 
The  Seigneur  on  v/hofe  land  a  murdered 
body  is  found,  is  obliged  to  pay  the  ex- 
pence  of  bringing  the  criminal  to  juftice. 
Some  of  thefe  lordfhips  are  very  fmall;  and 
the  profecuting  a  murderer  to  punifhment, 
would  coft  the  lord  of  the  manor  more 
than  his  whole  year's  income ;  it  becomes 
his  intereft,  therefore,  to  hide  the  dead 
body,  rather  than  purfue  the  living  villain p 
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and,  as  whoever  has  property,  be  it  ever 
fo  fmall,  has  peafants  about  him  who  will 
be  glad  to  obtain  his  favour,  he  is  fure 
that  when  any  of  thefe  peafants  fee  a  mur- 
dered body,  they  will  give  him  the  earlieft 
notice,  and  the  fame  night  the  body  is  for 
ever  hid,  and  no  enquiry  is  made  after  the 
offender.  I  faw  hang  on  the  road  lide,  a 
family  of  nine,  a  man,  his  wife,  and  feven 
children,  who  had  lived  many  years  by 
murder  and  robberies  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded 
that  road  murders  are  very  common  in 
France ;  yet  people  of  any  condition  may, 
neverthelefs,  travel  through  France  with 
great  fafety,  and  always  obtain  a  guard  of 
the  MarechauJJee>  through  woods  or  fo- 
refts,  or  where  they  apprehend  there  is 
any  danger. 

P.  S.  The  following  method  of  buying 
and  felling  the  wTine  of  this  province,  may 
be  ufeful  to  you. 
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To  have  good  Burgundy,  that  is,  wine 
de  la  premiere  tete,  as  they  term  it,  you  mull 
buy  it  at  from  400  to  700  livres.  There 
are  wines  ffcill  dearer,  up  to  1000  or  1200 
livres ;  but  it  is  allowed,  that  beyond  700 
livres,  the  quality  is  not  in  proportion  to 
the  price ;  and  that  it  is  in  great  meafure 
a  matter  of  fancy. 

The  carriage  of  a  queue  of  wine  from 
Dijon  to  Dunkirk,  or  to  any  frontier  town 
near  England,  cofls  an  hundred  livres> 
fomething  more  than  four  fols  a  bottle; 
but  if  fent  in  the  bottle,  the  carriage  will 
bejuft  double.  The  price  of  the  bottles*, 
hampers,  package,  &c.  will  again  increafe 
the  expence  to  fix  fols  a  bottle  more;  fo 
that  wine  which  at  firft  coft  600  livres,  or 
25  fols  a  bottle,  will,  when  delivered  at 
Dunkirk,  be  worth  29  fols  a  bottle,  if 
bought  in  cafk ;  if  in  bottles,  39  fols.—* 
Now  add  to  this  the  freight,  duties,  &c* 
to  London ;  and  as  many  pounds  fterling 
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as  all  thefe  expences  amount  to  upon  a 
queue  of  wine,  juft  fo  many  French  fols 
mull  be  charged  to  the  price  of  every  bot- 
tle. The  redu&ion  of  French  fols  to 
Englifh  fterling  money  is  very  plain,  and 
of  courfe  the  price  of  the  beft  burgundy 
delivered  in  London,  eafily  calculated. 

If  the  wine  be  fent  in  cafks,  it  is  ad- 
vifeable  to  choofe  rather  a  ftronger  wine, 
becaufe  it  will  mellow,  and  form  itfelf  in 
the  carriage.  It  fhould  be  double  calked,  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  frauds  of 
the  carriers.  This  operation  will  coft  fix 
or  eight  livres  per  piece ;  but  the  great  and 
principal  objed  is,  whom  to  truft  to  buy 
the  beft,  and  to  convey  it  fafely.  I  doubt, 
it  muft  not  pafs  through  the  hands  of 

Monf.  C  ,  if  he  deals  in  wine  as  he 

does  in  drapery,  and  bills  of  exchange. 
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LETTER  VII. 

Lyons* 

UPON  our  arrival  at  Chalons,  I  was 
much  difappointed;  as  I  intended  to 
have  embarked  on  the  Soane,  and  have  flip- 
ped down  here  in  the  cache  d'eau,  and 
thereby  have  faved  my  horfe  the  fatigue  of 
dragging  us  hither :  but  I  could  only  fpare 
him  that  of  drawing  my  heaviefl  baggage. 
The  coche  d'eau  is  too  fmall  to  take  horfes 
and  cabriolets  on  board  at  Chalons ;  but  at 
Lyons,  they  will  take  horfes,  and  coaches, 
or  houfes,  and  churches,  if  they  could  be 
put  on  board,  to  defcend  the  Rhone,  to 
Pont  St.  Efprit,  or  Avignon,    So  after  we 
have  taken  a  fortnight's  reft  here,  I  intend 
rolling  down  with  the  rapid  current,  which 
the  united  force  of  thofe  two  mighty  rivers 
renders,  as  I  am  allured,  a  fhort,  eafy,  and 
delightful  paflage. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
country  we  paffed  through  from  Chalons 
here*  When  we  got  within  a  few  leagues 
of  this  great  city,  we  found  every  moun- 
tain, hill,  and  dale,  fo  covered  with  cha~ 
teaiiXy  country  houfes,  farms,  &c.  that  they 
appeared  like  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets. 
Nothing  can  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  the  great 
wealth  of  the  citizens  of  Lyons,  than  that 
they  can  afford  to  build  fuch  houfes,  many 
of  which  are  more  like  palaces,  than  the 
country  retreat  of  bourgeois.  The  profpeft 
from  the  higheft  part  of  the  road,  a  league 
or  two  from  Lyons,  is  fo  extenfive,  fo  pic- 
turefque,  and  fo  enchantingly  beautiful, 
that,  impatient  as  I  was  to  enter  into  the 
town,  I  could  not  refrain  flopping  at  a 
little  fhabby  wine-houfe,  and  drinking  cof- 
fee under  their  mulberry  trees,  to  enjoy 
the  warm  day,  the  cooling  breeze,  and 
the  noble  profpeffcs  which  every  way  fur- 
rounded  us. 
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The  town  of  Lyons,  too,  which  ftands 
nearly  in  the  center  of  Europe,  has  every  ad- 
vantage for  trade,  which  men  in  trade  can 
defire.  The  Soane  runs  through  the  cen- 
tre of  it,  and  is  covered  with  barges  and 
boats,  loaded  with  hay,  wood,  corn,  and 
an  infinite  variety  of  goods  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  while  the  Rhone,  on  the 
other  fide,  is  ffcill  more  ferviceable ;  for  it 
not  only  fupplies  the  town  with  all  the 
above  necefiaries  of  life,  but  conveys  its 
various  manufactures  down  to  the  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean  fea  expeditioufiy,  and  at 
little  expence.  The  fmall  boats,  which 
ply  upon  the  Soane  as  ours  do  upon  the 
Thames,  are  fiat  bottomed,  and  very 
meanly  built ;  they  have,  however,  a  tilt 
to  fhelter  them  from  the  heat,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  the  complexion,  or  hide  the  blujhes 
of  your  female  Patronne ; — yes,  my  dear 
Sir,  female  !~ — for  they  are  all  conducted 
by  females ,  many  of  whom  are  young, 
handfome>  and  neatly  drefied.  I  have, 
E  2  more 
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more  than  once,  been  difpofed  to  blulh, 
when  I  law  a  pretty  woman  fitting  jult 
oppolite  me,  labouring  in  an  a&ion  which 
I  thought  would  have  been  more  becoming 
myfelf.  I  alked  one  of  thefe  female fculls, 
how  Ihe  got  her  bread  in  the  winter  ?  Oh, 
Sir,  faid  Ihe,  giving  me  a  very  fignificant 
look,  fuch  a  one  as  you  can  better  con- 
ceive,, than  I  convey,  dans  Vhiver  J'ai  un 
autre  talent.  And  I  allure  you  I  was  glad 
£he  did  not  exercife  both  her  talents  at  the 
fame  time  of  the  year  ;  yet  I  could  not  re- 
frain from  giving  her  a  double  fee,  for  a 
fingle  fare,  as  I  thought  there  was  fome- 
thing  due  to  her  winter  as  well  as  fummer 
abilities. 

But  I  mull  not  let  my  little  Bateltere's 
talents  prevent  me,  while  I  think  of  it, 
telling  you,  that  I  did  vilit,  and  ftay  fomc 
days  at  the  Roman  town  lately  difcovered 
in  Champaigne,  which  I  mentioned  to  you 
in  a  former  letter :  it  Hood  upon  a  moun- 
tain, now  called  the  Chatekt,  the  foot  of 
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which  is  watered  by  a  good  river,  and  Its 
fides  with  good  wine.  Monfieur  Grignon, 
whofe  houfe  ftands  very  near  it,  and  who 
has  there  an  iron  manufacture,  find  difco- 
vered  the  remains  of  this  ancient  town ; 
his  men,  in  digging  for  iron  ore^  found 
wrought  gold,  befide  other  things,  which 
convinced  Motif.  Grignon  (who  is  a  man  of 
genius)  that  it  was  neceffary  to  inform  the 
King  with  what  they  had  difcovered ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  his  Majefty  ordered 
the  foundations  to  be  laid  open ;  and  I  had 
the  fatisfadion  of  feeing  in  Morif.  Grigno?i$ 
cabinet  an  infinite  number  of  Roman  uten- 
fils,  fuch  as  weights,  meafures,  kitchen 
furniture,  vafes,  bufts,  locks,  fvvords,  in- 
fcriptions,  pottery  ware,  ftatues,  &c.  which 
afforded  me,  and  would  you,  a  great  deal  of 
pleafure,  as  well  as  information.  Mo?iJ\  Grig- 
non, the  elder,  was  gone  to  Paris;  acircum- 
ftance  which  gave  me  great  concern  to  hear 
before  I  went  to  his  houfe,  but  which  was 
foon  removed  by  the  polkenefs,  and  hof- 
pitable  manner  I  was  received  by  his  fon : 
E  3  yet 
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yet,  my  only  recommendation  to  either, 
was  my  being  a  ftranger;   and  being  a 
ftranger  is,  in  general,  a  good  recommen- 
dation to  a  Frenchman,  for,  upon  all  fuch 
occafions,  they  are  never  fhy,  or  backward 
in  communicating  what  they  know,  or  of 
gratifying  the  curiofity  of  an  inquifitive 
traveller ;  their  houfes,  cabinets,  and  gar- 
dens, are  always  open ;  and  they  feem  ra- 
ther to  think  they  receive,  than  grant  a  fa- 
vour, to  thofe  who  vifit  them.  How  many 
fine  gardens,  valuable  cabinets,  and  curi- 
ofities,  have  we  in  England,  fo  fhut  up, 
that  the  difficulty  of  accefs  renders  them 
as  unentertaining  to  the  public,  as  they  are 
to  the  fordid  and  felfifh  pofieiTors !    I  am 
thoroughly  fatisfied  that  the  town  I  am 
fpeaking  of  was  deftroyed  by  fire,  and  not, 
as  has  been  imagined,  by  any  convulfion 
of  the  earth,  as  I  found,  among  a  hundred 
other  ftrong  proofs  of  it,  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  melted  glafs,  lead,  &c. 
But  though  I  examined  the  cellars  of  eight 
hundred  Roman  citizens,  the  felfifh  rogues 
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had  not  left  a  fingle  bottle  of  wine,—  1 

longed  to  tafle  the  old  Falemian  wine,  of 
feventeen  hundred  years, 

,  I  write  from  time  to  time  to  you  ;  but 
not  without  often  thinking  it  is  a  great 
prefumption  in  me  to  fuppofe  I  can  either 
entertain,  or  inftrudt  you$  but  I  proceed, 
upon  your  commands,  and  the  authority 
of  Lord  Bacon,  who  fays,  he  is  furprifed 
to  find  men  make  diaries  in  fea  voyages, 
where  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but  fky  and 
fea,  and  for  the  moll  part  omit  it  in  land 
travels,  where  fo  much  is  to  be  obferved  ; 
as  if  chance  were  better  to  be  regiftered 
than  obfervation.  When  you  are  tired  of 
my  regifter,  remember,  I  can  take  as  well 
as  give  a  hint. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  VIII. 


Pont  St.  Esprit. 


FTER  a  voyage  of  one  whole,  and 


4  one  half  day,  without  fail  or  oar, 
we  arrived  here  from  Lyons-  The  wea- 
ther was  juft  fuch  as  we  could  wifh,  and 
fuch  as  did  not  drive  us  out  of  the  feat  of 
my  cabriolet  into  the  cabbin,  which  was 
full  of  priefts,  monks,  friars,  milleners, 
&c.  a  motley  crew  !  who  were  very  noify, 
and  what  they  thought,  I  dare  fay,  very 
good  company  \  the  deck,  indeed,  afford- 
ed better  and  purer  air  5  three  officers, 
and  a  prieft ;  but  it  was  not  till  late  the 
firft  day  before  they  took  any  civil  notice 
of  us ;  and  if  a  Frenchman  fhews  any 
backwardnefs  of  that  fort,  an  Englishman, 
I  think,  had  better  hold  up :  this  rule  I 
always  religioufly  obferve.  When  the 
night  came  on,  we  were  landed  in  as  much 

diforder 
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dilbrder  as  the  troops  were  embarked  at 
St.  Casy  and  lodged  in  a  miferable  au- 
berge.  It  was  therefore  no  mortification 
to  be  called  forth  for  embarkation  before 
day-light.  The  bad  night's  lodging  was, 
•however,  amply  made  up  to  us,  by  the 
beautiful  and  pichirefque  obje&s  and  va- 
riety which  every  minute  produced.  For 
the  banks  of  this  mighty  fiver  are  not  only 
charged  on  both  fides  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  towns,  villages,  caftles,  chateaux, 
and  farm-houfes,  but  the  ragged  and  bro- 
ken mountains  above,  and  fertile  vales 
between  and  beneath,  altogether  exhibit 
A  tnixture  of  delight  and  aftonifhment, 
which  cannot  be  defcribed,  unlefs  I  had 
Gainiborough's  elegant  pencil,  inftead  of 
my  own  clumfy  pen.  Upon  comparing 
notes,  we  found  that  the  officers,  (and  no 
men  underftand  the  etiquette  of  travelling- 
better  than  they  do,)  had  not  fared  much 
better  than  we  had ;  one  of  them  there- 
fore propofed,  that  we  fhould  all  fup  to- 
gether that  night  at  Pont  St.  Efprit,  where, 

he 
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fce  afTured  us,  there  was  one  of  the  beft 
cooks  in  France,  and  he  wouid  undertake 
to  regulate  the  fupper  at  a  reafonable  price. 
This  was  the  firfl:  time  we  had  eat  with 
other  company,  though  it  is  the  general 
practice  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France. 
Upon  entering  the  houfe,  where  this  Mat- 
tre  Cuijinier  and  prime  minifter  of  the 
kitchen  prefided,  I  began  to  conceive  but 
•an  indifferent  opinion  of  the  Major's  judg- 
ment ;  the  houfe,  the  kitchen,  the  cook, 
-were,  in  appearance,  all  againft  it;  yet,  in 
ipite  of  all,  I  never  fat  down  to  fo  good  a 
fupper ;  and  fhould  be  forry  to  fit  often  at 
table,  where  fuch  a  one  was  fet  before  me. 
I  will  not— nay,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  we 
had  y  but  you  will  be  furprifed  to  know 
what  we  paid ; — what  think  you  of  three 
livres  each  ?  when  I  affure  you,  fuch  a 
fupper,  if  it  were  to  be  procured  in  Lon- 
don, could  not  be  provided  for  a  guinea  a 
head !  and  we  were  only  feven  who  fat 
down  to  it. 


I  muft 
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I  mull  not  omit  to  tell  you,  that  all  the 
fecond  day's  voyage  we  heard  much  talk 
of  the  danger  there  would  be  in  paffing 
the  Bridge  of  Pont  St.  E/prit;  and  that 
many  horfes  and  men  landed  fome  miles 
before  we  arrived  there,  choofing  rather 
to  walk  or  ride  in  the  hot  fun,  than  fwim 
through  fo  much  danger.    Yet  the  truth  is, 
there  was  none  ;  and,  I  believe,  feldom  is 
any*    The  Patron  of  the  barge,  indeed, 
made  a  great  noife,  and  affedted  to  fhew 
how  much  iki\\  was  neceffary  to  guide  it 
through  the  main  arch,  for  I  think  the 
bridge  conftfls  of  thirty ;  yet  the  current 
itfelf  muft  carry  every  thing  through  that 
approaches  it,  and  he  muft  have  fldll,  in- 
deed, who  could  avoid  it.    There  was  not 
in  the  leaft  degree  any  fall ;   but  yet,  it 
palTed  through  with  fuch  violence,  that 
we  run  half  a  league  in  a  minute ;  and 
very  foon  after  landed  at  the  town  of 
Pont  St.  Efprit,  which  has  nothing  in 
it  very  remarkable,  but  this  long  bridge, 

the 
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the  good  cook,  and  the  firft  olive  trees  wc 
had  feen. 

This  is  Lower  Languedoc>  you  know, 
and  the  province  in  which  ten  thoufand 
pounds  was  lately  diftributed  by  the  faga- 
cious  Chancellor  of  England,  among  an 
hundred  French  peafants  ;  and  though  I 
was  weak  enough  to  think  it  my  property,  I 
am  not  wicked  enough  to  envy  them  their 
good  fortune*  If  the  decifion  made  one 
man  wretched,  it  made  the  hearts  of  many 
glad ;  and  I  fhould  be  pleafed  to  drink  a 
bottle  of  wine  with  any  of  my  fortunate 
coufins,  and  will,  if  I  can  find  them  out ; 
for  they  are  my  coufins ;  and  I  would 
fhake  an  honeft  coufin  by  the  hand,  tho' 
he  were  in  wooden  flioes,  with  more  plea- 
fure  than  I  would  the  honeft  Chancellor 
who  put  them  fo  unexpeBedly  upon  a  bet- 
ter footing.  I  think,  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, no  money  is  to  be  tranfported  into 
other  kingdoms ;  by  the  justice  of  it,  it 
may,  and  is ; — if  fo,  law  and  juftice  are 
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ftill  at  variance  which  puts  me  in  mind  of 
what  a  great  man  once  faid  upon  reading 
the  confirmation  of  a  decree  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords,  from  an  Irifh  appeal : — €€  It  is 
(faid  he)  fo  very  abfurd,  inconfiflent,  and 
intricate^  that,  in  truth,  I  am  afraid  it  is 
really  made  according  to  law/' 


LETTER 
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LETTER  IX. 

NlSMES* 

ON  our  way  here  we  eat  an  humble 
meal ;  which  was,  neverthelefs,  a 
moft  grateful  repas,  for  it  was  under  the 
principal  arch  of  the  Pont  du  Gard.  It 
will  be  needlefs  to  fay  more  to  you  of  this 
noble  monument  of  antiquity,  than  that 
the  modern  addition  to  it  has  not  only 
made  it  more  durable,  but  more  ufeful : 
in  its  original  ftate,  it  conveyed  only  horfe 
and  man,  over  the  River  Garden,  (perhaps 
Gar  don )  and  water,  to  the  city  of  Nifmes. 
By  the  modern  addition,  it  now  conveys 
every  thing  over  it,  but  water,  as  well  as 
an  high  idea  of  Roman  magnificence ;  for 
befide  the  immenfe  expence  of  erecting  a 
bridge  of  a  triple  range  of  arches,  over  a 
river,  and  thereby  uniting  the  upper  arches 
to  the  mountains  on  each  fide,  the  fource 

from 
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from  whence  the  water  was  conveyed,  is 
fix  leagues  diflant  from  Nijmes.  The  bridge 
is  twenty-four  toifes  high,  and  above  an 
hundred  and  thirty-three  in  length,  and 
was  my  fole  property  for  near  three  hours  > 
for  during  that  time,  I  faw  neither  man 
nor  beaft  come  near  it ;  every  thing  was 
fo  flill  and  quiet,  except  the  murmuring 
ftream  which  runs  gently  under  two  or 
three  of  the  arches,  that  I  could  almoft 
have  perfuaded  myfelf,  from  the  filence, 
and  rude  fcenes  which  every  way  prefented 
themfelves,  that  all  the  world  were  as  dead 
as  the  men  who  eredted  it.    That  fide  of 
the  bridge  where  none  of  the  modern  ad- 
ditions appear,  is  nobly  fillagreed  by  the 
hand  of  time  ;  and  the  other  fide  is  equally 
pleafing,  by  being  a  well-executed  fup- 
port  to  a  building  which,  without  its  aid, 
would  in  a  few  ages  more  haye  fallen  into 
ruins. 

I  was  aftoniflied  to  find  fo  fine  a  build- 
ing (landing  in  fo  pleafant  a  fpot,  and 

which 
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which  offers  fo  many  invitations  to  make 
it  the  abode  of  fome  hermit,  quite  defti- 
tute  of  fuch  an  inhabitant ;  but  it  did  not 
afford  even  a  beggar,  to  tell  the  ftrange  fto- 
ries  which  the  common  people  relate; 
though  it  could  not  fail  of  being  a  very  lu- 
crative poft,  were  it  only  from  the  bounty 
of  ftrangers,  who  vifit  it  out  of  curiofity; 
but  a  Frenchman,  whether  monk,  or  mum- 
per, has  no  idea  of  a  life  of  foiitude :  yet 
I  am  fure,  were  it  in  England,  there  are 
many  of  our  jirjl-rate  beggars,  who  would 
lay  down  a  large  fum  for  a  moiety  of  judb 
a  walk.  If  a  moiety  of  fweeping  the  ken- 
nel from  the  Mews-gate  to  the  Irifh  cof- 
fee-houfe  oppofite  to  it,  could  fetch  a 
good  price,  and  I  was  a  witnefs  once  that 
it  did,  to  an  unfortunate  beggar-woman, 
who  was  obliged  by  ficknefs  to  part  with 
half  of  it ;  what  might  not  a  beggar  ex- 
pert, who  had  the  fweeping  of  the  Pant  da 
Gard ;  or  a  monk,  who  ereited  a  confef- 
fional  box  near  it  for  the  benefit  of  him- 
felfy  and  the  fouls  of  poor  travellers  ? 

After 
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After  examining  every  part  of  the  bridge^ 
above  and  below,  I  could  not  find  the  leaft 
traces  of  any  ancient  infcription,  except 
three  initial  letters,  C,  P,  A  ;  but  I  found 
cut  in  demi  relief  a  very  extraordinary  kind 
of  priapus,  or  rather  group  of  them ;  the 
country  people,  for  it  is  miich  effaced, 
imagine  it  to  be  dogs  in  purfuit  of  a  hare  % 
but  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  imagine  too, 
perhaps,  indeed,  with  no  better  judgment, 
might  not  thofe  kind  of  reprefentations  be 
emblematical  of  the  populoufnefs  of  the 
country  ?  though  more  probably  the  wan- 
ton fancies  of  the  mailer  mafon,  or  his 
journeymen;  for  they  are  too  diminutive 
pieces  of  work  to  bear  any  proportion  to 
the  whole,  and  are  therefore  blemiihes,  not 
ornaments*  even  allowing  that  in  thofe 
ages  fuch  kind  of  works  were  not  confi- 
dered  in  the  light  they  would  be  in  thefe 
days  of  more  delicacy  and  refinement. 
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LETTER  X. 

T  HAVE  now  been  here  fbme  time,  and 
have  employed  moft  of  it,  in  viliting 
daily  the  Muifon  Carree,  the  Amphitheatre 
the  Temple  of  Diana,  and  other  Roman 
remains,  which  this  town  abounds  with 
above  all  others  in  France,  and  which  is 
all  the  town,  affords  worthy  of  notice,  (for 
it  is  but  a  very  indifferent  one..)  The 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Protec- 
tants, who  meet  publicly  between  two 
rocks,  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  city* 
every  Sunday,  fometimes  not  lefs  than 
eighteen  thoufand,  where  their  paftors^, 
openly  and  audibly,  perform  divine  fervice, 
according  ta  the  rites  of  the  reformed 
church  :  Such  is  the  difference  between 
the  mild  government  of  Louis  the  i6th, 
and  that  which  was  pradtifed  in  the  reign 
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his  great  grandfather.  But  feafon  and. 
philofophy  have  made  more  rapid  ftrides 
in  France,  within  thefe  few  years,  than 
the  arts  and  fciences.  It  is,  however,  a 
great  and  mighty  kingdom,  bleft  with  every 
convenience  and  comfort  in  life,  as  well 
as  many  luxuries,  befide  good  wine;  and 
good  wine,  drank  in  moderation,  (and  here 
nobody  drinks  it  otherwife)  is  not  only  an 
excellent  cordial  to  the  nerves,  but  I  am 
perfuaded  it  contributes  to  long  life,  and 
good  health.  Here,  where  wine  and  eaa 
de  vie  is  fo  plenty,  and  fo  cheap  too,  you 
feldom  meet  a  drunken  peafant,  and  never 
fee  a  gentleman  ( except  he  be  ajiranger J 
in  that  fhameful  fituation. 

Perhaps  there  is  not,  on  any  part  of  the 
Continent,  a  city  or  town  which  has  been 
lb  frequently  facked  by  foreign  invaders, 
nor  fo  deeply  ftained  with  human  blood, 
by  civil  and  religious  wars,  as  this:  every 
ftreet  and  ancient  building  within  its  walls 
'till  exhibit  many  ftrong  marks  of  the  ex- 
F  2  cefies 
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cefles  committed  by  the  hands  of  domeftic 
as  well  as  foreign  barbarians,  except  only 
the  Temple  now  called,  and  fo  called  from 
its  form,  the  Maijbn  Carree,  which  has 
flood  near  eighteen  hundred  years,  without 
receiving  any  other  injuries  than  the  inju- 
ries of  time ;  and  time  has  given  it  rather 
the  face  of  age,  than  that  of  ruins,  for  if 
ilill  ftands  firm  and  upright ;  and  though 
not  quite  perfedt  in  every  part,  yet  it  pre- 
ferves  all  its  due  proportions,  and  enough 
of  its  original  and  lefler  beauties,  to  aftonifh 
and  delight  every  beholder,  and  that  too  in 
a  very  particular  manner*   It  is  faid,  and  I 
have  felt  the  truth  of  it  in  part,  that  there 
does  not  exift,  at  this  day,  any  building, 
ancient  or  modern,  which  conveys  fo  fe- 
cret  a  pleafure,  not  oi:ly  to  the  connoijjeur^ 
but  to  the  clown  alfo,  whenever,  or  how 
often  foever  they  approach  it.    The  pro- 
portions and  beauties  of  the  whole  build- 
ing are  fo  intimately  united,  that  they  may 
be  compared  to  good  breeding  in  men ;  it 
is  what  every  body  perceives,  and  is  cap- 
tivated 
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tivated  with,  but  what  few  can  define. 
That  it  has  an  irrefiftible  beauty  which 
delights  men  of  fenfe,  and  which  charms 
the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  I  think  muft  be 
admitted ;  for  no  other  poffible  reafon  can 
be  affigned  why  this  building  alone,  {land- 
ing in  the  very  centre  of  a  city,  wherein 
every  excefs  which  religious  fury  could  in- 
fpire,  or  barbarious  manners  could  fuggeft, 
has  flood  fo  many  ages  the  only  uninfulted 
monument  of  antiquity,  either  within  or 
without  the  walls ;  efpecially,  as  a  very 
few  men  might,  with  very  little  labour, 
foon  tumble  it  into  a  heap  of  rubbifh. 

The  Amphitheatre  has  a  thoufand  marks 
of  violences  committed  upon  it,  by  lire, 
fledges,  battering  rams,  &c.  which  its 
great  folidity  and  ftrength  alone  refitted. 

The  Temple  of  Diana  is  fo  nearly  de~ 
ftroyed,  that,  in  an  age  or  two  more,  nq 
veftige  of  it  will  remain ;  but  the  Mat/on 
Carree  is  ftill  fo  perfed  and  beautiful,  that 
F  3  when 
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when  Cardinal  Alberoni  firft  law  it,  he  laid 
it  wanted  only  une  bo'ete  d'or  pour  le  defen- 
dre  des  injures  de  Fair ;  and  it  certainly  has 
received  no  other,  than  fuch  as  rain,  and 
wrind,  and  heat,  and  cold,  have  made  upon 
it ;  and  thofe  are  rather  marks  of  dignity, 
than  deformity.  What  reafon  elfe,  then, 
can  be  affigned  for  its  prefervation  to  this 
day;  but  that  the  favage  and  the  faint 
have  been  equally  awed  by  its  fuperlative 
beauty. 

Having  faid  thus  much  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  this  edifice,  I  muft  however  con- 
fefs,  it  is  not,  nor  ever  was,  perfedl,  for 
it  has  fome  original  blemifhes,  but  fuch 
as  efcape  the  obfervation  of  molt  men,  who 
have  not  time  to  examine  the  parts  fepa- 
rately,  and  with  a  critical  eye.  There  are, 
for  example,  thirty  modillions  on  the  cor- 
nice, on  one  lide,  and  thirty-two  on  the 
other;  there  are  fixty-two  on  the  weft  fidje, 
and  only  fifty-four  on  the  eaft;  with  fome 
other  little  faults  which  its  aged  beauty 
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juftifies  my  omitting;  for  they  are  fuch 
perhaps  as,  if  removed,  would  not  add 
any  thing  to  the  general  proportions  of 
the  whole.  Nobody  objected  to  the  moles 
on  Lady  Coventry's  face;  thofe  fpecks  were 
too  trifling,  where  the  tout  enfemble  was  fo 
perfect. 

Cardinal  Richlieuy  I  am  allured,  had  fe- 
deral confultations  with  builders  of  emi- 
nence, and  architects  of  genius,  to  confi- 
der  whether  it  was  practicable  to  remove 
all  the  parts  of  this  edifice,  and  re-ere6t  it 
at  Verfailks :  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  but 
Lewis  the  14th  might  have  raifed  this 
monument  to  his  fame  there,  for  half  the 
money  he  expended  in  murdering  and  dri- 
ving out  of  that  province  fixty  thoufand  of 
his  faithful  and  ingenious  fubjeCts,  merely 
on  the  fcore  of  Religion  ;  an  a£t,  which  is 
now  equally  abhorred  by  Catholics,  as  well 
as  Proteftants.     But,   Lord  Chefterfield 
juftly  obferves,  that  there  is  no  brute  fo 
fierce,  no  criminal  fo  guilty,  as  the  crea- 
ture 
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aire  called  a  Sovereign,  whether  King, 
Sultan,  or  Sophy  >  who  thinks  himfelf,  ei- 
ther by  divine  or  human  right,  veiled  with 
abfolute  powxr  of  deftroying  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

Louis  the  Xlth  pf  France  caufed  the 
Duke  of  Nemours  y  a  defcendant  of  King 
ClovtSy  to  be  executed  at  Paris,  and  placed 
his  children  under  the  fcaffold,  that  the 
blood  of  their  father  might  run  upon  their 
Jieads ;  in  which  bloody  condition  they 
were  returned  to  the  Baftile,  and  there  fhut 
up  in  iron  cages  :  and  q.  King  of  Si  am, 
having  loft  his  daughter,  and  fancying  {he 
was  poifoned,  put  moft  of  his  court,  yoking 
and  old,  to  death,  by  the  molt  exquifite 
torture ;  by  this  horrid  adt  of  cruelty,  near 
two  thoufand  of  the  principal  courtiers 
fuffered  the  moft  dreadful  deaths ;  the  great 
Mandarins,  their  wives,  and  children,  be- 
ing all  fcorched  with  lire,  and  mangled 
\vith  kpives,  before  they  were  admitted  to 
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his  laft  favour, — that  of  being  thrown  to 
the  elephants. 

But  to  have  done  with  fad  fubje&s.  

It  was  not  till  the  year  1758  that  it  wras 
certainly  known  at  what  time,  or  for  what 
purpofe,  the  Maifon  Carrie  was  eredted ; 
but  fortunately,  the  fame  town  which  pro- 
duced the  building  fo  many  ages  ago, 
produced  in  the  latter  end  of  the  laft,  a 
Gentleman,  of  whom  it  may  be  juftly  faid, 
he  left  no  (lone  unturned  to  come  at  the 
truth.  This  is  Monj\  Seguier,  whofe  long 
life  has  been  employed  in  collecting  a  ca- 
binet of  Roman  antiquities,  and  natural 
curiofities,  and  whofe  penetrating  genius 
alone  could  have  difcovered,  by  the  means 
he  did,  an  infcription,  of  which  not  a  fin- 
gle  letter  has  been  feen  for  many  ages^ 
but  this  habile  Gbfervateu?-,  perceiving  a 
igreat  number  of  irregular  holes  upon  the 
frontal  and  frize  of  this  edifice,  concluded 
that  they  were  the  cramp-holes  which  had 
formerly  held  an  infcription^  and  which, 

according 
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according  to  the  practice  of  the  Romans, 
were  often  compofed  of  fingle  letters  of 
bronze.  Monf.  Seguier  therefore  eredted 
fcaffolding,  and  took  off  on  paper  the  dif- 
tances  and  lituation  of  the  feveral  holes, 
and  after  nicely  examining  the  difpolition 
of  them,  and  being  affifted  by  a  few  faint 
traces  of  fome  of  the  letters,  which  had 
been  impreffed  on  the  ftones,  brought 
forth,  to  the  full  fatisfadtion  of  every  body, 
the  original  infcription,  which  was  laid 
before  ly  Academic  des  Infcriptions  &  de  Belles 
Lettres  de  Paris,  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, and  from  whom  he  received  their 
public  thanks ;  having  unanimously  agreed 
that  there  was  not  a  doubt  remained  but 
that  he  had  produced  the  true  reading  : 
and  as  the;  method  and  manner  Monf.  Se- 
guier took  to  decypher  this  ancient  infcrip- 
tion, cannot  be  eafily  explained  by  words, 
I  herewith  fend  you  a  drawing  which  he 
permitted  me  to  take  from  his  original 
impreflion,  and  which  will  explain  the 
matter  clearly  at  one  view,  and  fpare  me, 

at 
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at  the  fame  time,  copying  the  infcriptiom 
But  I  muft  obferve,  that  as  the  workman 
who  fixed  the  letters  was  not  quite  au  fait 
in  his  bufinefs,  he  very  often  made  the 
holes  too  high,  or  too  low,  and  by  that 
means  rendered  Monf.  Seguiers  talk  much 
more  difficult ;  for  you  will  perceive  many 
of  the  holes  were,  by  that  clumfinefs,  quite 
ufelefs  then,  and  very  perplexing  to  the 
examiner. 

The  Mai/on  Carrie  is  not,  however,  quite 
fquare,  being  fomething  more  in  length 
than  breadth ;  it  is  eighty-two  feet  long, 
and  thirty-feven  and  a  half  high,  exclufive 
of  the  fquare  focle  on  which  it  ftands,  and 
which  is,  at  this  time,  fix  feet  above  the 
furface ;  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
enclofed,  the  other  open ;  the  facade  is 
adorned  with  fix  fluted  pillars  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  and  the  cornice  and  front 
is  decorated  with  all  the  beauties  of  archi- 
tecture. The  frize  is  quite  plain,  and 
without  any  of  thofe  bas-reliefs  or  orna- 
ments 
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ments  which  are  on  the  fides,  where  the 
foliage  of  the  olive  leaf  is  exquifitely  fi- 
nished. On  each  fide  over  the  door,  which 
opens  into  the  enclofed  part,  two  large 
ftones,  like  the  but-ends  of  joifts,  projedi: 
about  three  feet,  and  thefe  ftones  are  pier- 
ced through  with  two  large  mortices,  fix 
inches  long,  and  three  wide ;  they  are  a 
ftrikins'  blemifh,  and  mull  therefore  have 
been  fixed,  for  fome  very  neceflary  pur- 
pofe — for  what,  I  will  not  rifque  my  opi- 
nion it  is  enough  to  have  mentioned 
them  to  you.  As  to  the  infide,  little  need 
l)e  faid ;  but  that,  being  now  confecrated 
to  the  fervice  of  God,  and  the  ufe  of  the 
order  of  Aiigtijlines^  it  is  filled  up  with 
altars,  ex  votos>  fiatues,  &c.  but  fuch  as, 
we  may  reafonably  conclude,  have  not,  ex- 
clufive  of  a  religious  confideration,  all 
thofe  beauties  which  were  once  placed 
within  a  Temple,  the  outward  firudlure  of 
which  was  fo  highly  finifhed. 


Truth 
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Truth  and  concern  compel  me  to  con- 
clude this  account  of  the  Maifon  Carree,  in 
lamenting,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Nifmes 
(who  are  in  general  a  very  refpe£table  body 
of  people)  fuffer  this  noble  edifice  to  be  de- 
filed by  every  fpecies  of  filth  that  poverty 
and  negled:  can  occafion*  The  approach 
to  it  is  through  an  old  ragged  kind  of  barn 
door  ;  it  is  furrounded  with  mean  houfes, 
and  difgraced  on  every  fide  with  filth,  and 
the  offerings  of  the  neareft  inhabitants.  I 
know  not  any  part  of  London  but  what 
would  be  a  better  fituation  for  it,  than 
where  it  now  Hands :  I  will  not  except 
cvm  Rag-fair,  nor  Hackly  in  the  Hole. 
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LETTER  XI. 

NlSMES.  - 

TC*  NCLOSED  I  fend  you  a  pretty  exacft 
-*7^  drawing  of  the  ftate  in  which  that 
once-fuperb  edifice,  the  Temple  of  Diana, 
now  appears  j  by  which  you  will  fee,,  with 
concern,  that  there  remains  only  enough 
to  give  the  fpe£tator  an  idea  of  its  former 
beauty ;  for  though  the  roof  has  been  bro- 
ken down,  and  every  part  of  it  fo  wantonly 
abufed,  yet  enough  remains,  within  and 
without,  to  bear  teftimony  that  it  was  built 
not  only  by  the  greateft  architect,  but  en- 
riched alfo  by  the  hands  of  other  great 
artifts:  indeed,  the  mafon's  work  alone  is, 
at  this  day,  wonderful  f  for  the  ftones  with 
which  it  is  built,  and  which  are  very  large, 
are  fo  truly  worked,  and  artfully  laid,  with- 
out either  cement  or  mortar,  that  many  of 
the  joints  are  fcarce  vifible  ;  nor  is  it  poffi- 

ble 
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ble  to  put  the  point  of  a  pen-knife  be- 
tween thofe  which  are  moll  open.  This 
Temple  too  is,  like  the  Maijon  Carrie, 
fhut  up  by  an  old  barn-door:  a  man,  how- 
ever, attends  to  open  it ,  where,  upon  en- 
tering, you  will  find  a  ftriking  picture  of 
the  folly  of  all  human  grandeur  ;  for  the 
area  is  covered  with  broken  ftatues,  bulls, 
urns,  vafes,  cornices,  frizes,  infcriptions, 
and  various  fragments  of  exquifite  work- 
manfhip,  lying  in  the  utmofl  diforder,  one 
upon  another,  like  the  ftript  dead  in  a 
field  of  battle.  Here,  the  ghofi:  of  Shake- 
fpeare  appeared  before  my  eyes,  holding  in 
his  hand  a  label,  on  which  was  engraven 
thofe  words  you  have  fo  often  read  in  his 
works,  and  now  fee  upon  his  monument. 

I  have  often  wondered*  that  feme  man 
of  tafte  and  fortune  in  England,  where  fo 
much  attention  is  paid  to  gardening,  ne- 
ver converted  one  fpot  to  an  //  Penferofo* 
and  another  to  &  Allegro.  If  a  thing  of 
that  kind  was  to  be  done,  what  would  not 

a  man 
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a  man  of  fuch  a  turn  give  for  an  II  Penfe- 
rofoy  as  this  Temple  now  is  ? — where  fweet 
melancholy  fits,  with  a  look 

r<  That's  fattened  to  the  ground, 

*f  A  tongue  chain'd  up,  without  a  found. " 

The  modern  fountain  of  Nifmes,  or  ra- 
ther the  Roman  fountain  recovered,  and 
re-built,  falls  juffc  before  this  Temple ; 
and  the  noble  and  exteniive  walks,  which 
furround  this  pure  and  plentiful  ftream, 
are  indeed  very  magnificent  :  what  then 
muft  it  have  been  in  the  days  of  the  Ro- 
mans, when  the  Temple,  the  fountain, 
the  ftatues,  vafes,  &c.  ftood  perfect,  and 
in  their  proper  order  ?  Though  this  build- 
ing has  been  called  the  Temple  of  Diana, 
by  a  tradition  immemorial,  yet  it  may  be 
much  doubted,  whether  it  was  fo.  The 
Temples  eredted,  you  know,  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter,  were  all  of  the  Ionic  order, 
and  this  is  a  mixture  of  the  Corinthian*, 
and  Compolit.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  more 
probable,  from  the  number  of  nitehes  in  it 

to 
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to  contain  flatues,  that  it  was,  in  fa<ft,  a 
Pantheon?  Direftly  oppofite  to  the  en- 
trance door,  are  three  great  tabernacles  5 
on  that  of  the  middle  flood  the  principal 
altar ;  arid  on  the  lide  walls  were  twelve 
niches,  fix  on  the  right  hand  are  ftill  per-* 
fedt.  The  building  is  eleven  tmfes  five  feet 
long,  and  fix  toifes  wide,  and  was  thrown 
into  its  prefent  ruinous  ftate  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Henry  the  Third  j  and  yet, 
in  fpite  of  the  modern  ftatues,  and  gaudy 
ornaments,  which  the  inhabitants  have  be- 
ftrewed  to  decorate  their  matchlefs  foun- 
tain, the  Temple  of  Diana  is  fall  the  great 
eft  ornament  it  has  to  boaft  of* 
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LETTER  XII. 

MONTPELLIER. 

NEVER  was  a  traveller  more  difap- 
pointed  than  I  was  upon  entering 
into  this  renowned  city ;  a  city,  the  name 
of  which  my  ears  have  been  familiar  to, 
ever  fince  I  firft  heard  of  difeafe  or  medi- 
cine. I  expedted  to  find  it  filled  with  pa- 
laces y  and  to  perceive  the  fuperiority  of 
the  foft  air  it  is  fo  celebrated  for,  above 
all  other  places ;  inftead  of  which,  I  was 
accompanied  for  many  miles  before  I  en- 
tered it  with  thoufands  of  Mofchettos, 
which,  in  fpite  of  all  the  hoftflities  we  com- 
mitted upon  them,  made  our  faces,  hands, 
and  legs,  as  bad  in  appearance  as  perfons 
juft  recovering  from  a  plentiful  crop  of 
the  fmall-pox,  and  infinitely  more  mifera- 
ble.  Bad  as  thefe  flies  are  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  I  fuffered  more  in  a  few  days  from 

them 
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them  at,  and  near  Montpellier,  than  I  did 
for  fome  years  in  Jamaica. 

However  fine  and  falubrious  the  air  of 
this  town  might  have  been  formerly,  it  is 
far  otherwife  now;  and  it  may  be  natu- 
rally accounted  for;  the  fea  has  retired, 
from  the  coaft,  and  has  left  three  leagues 
of  marfhy  ground  between  it  and  the  town, 
where  the  hot  fun,  and  ftagnated  waters 
breed  not  only  flies,  but  diftempers  alfo ; 
befide  this,  there  is,  and  ever  was,  fome- 
thing  very  peculiar  in  the  air  of  the  town 
itfelf:  it  is  the  only  town  in  France  where 
verdigris  is  made  in  any  great  quantity ; 
and  this,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  not: 
a  very  favourable  circumftance ;  where  the 
air  is  fo  difpofed  to  cankerife,  and  corrode 
copper,  it  cannot  be  fo  pure,  as  where 
none  can  be  produced ;  but  here,  every 
cave  and  wine-cellar  is  filled  with  fheets 
of  copper,  from  which  fuch  quantities  of 
verdigris  are  daily  collected,  that  it  is  one 
®£  the  principal  branches  of  their  trade, 
G  2'  The 
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The  ftreets  are  very  narrow,  and  very  dirty  j 
and  though  there  are  many  good  houfes,  a 
fine  theatre,  and  a  great  number  of  public 
edifices,  befide  churches,  it  makes  altoge- 
ther but  an  indifferent  figure. 

Without  the  walls  of  the  town,  indeed, 
there  flands  a  rioble  equeftrian  ftatue  of 
Louis  the  XlVth,  furrounded  with  fpa- 
cious  walks,  and  adorned  with  a  beautiful 
fountain.    Thefe  walks  command  a  view 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  front,  and  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  on  the  right  and  left. 
The  water  too  is  conduced  to  a  moft  beau- 
tiful Temple  d'Eau,  over  a  triple  range  of 
arches,  in  the  manner  of  the  Pont  du  Gard, 
from  a  very  confiderable  diftance.  The 
modern  arches  over  which  it  runs  are,  in- 
deed, a  great  and  mighty  piece  of  work ; 
for  they  are  fo  very  large,  extended  fo  far, 
and  are  fo  numerous,  that  I  could  find  no 
perfon  to  inform  me  of  their  exadt  num- 
ber ;  however,  I  fpeak  within  the  bounds 
of  truth,  I  hope,  when  I  fay  there  are 

many 
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many  hundred ;  and  that  it  is  a  work  which 
the  Romans  might  have  been  proud  of, 
and  rnuft  therefore  convey  an  high  idea  of 
the  riches  and  mightinefs  of  a  kingdom, 
wherein  one  province  alone  could  bear,  and 
be  willing  too  to  bear,  fo  great  an  ex- 
pence,  and  raife  fo  ufeful,  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful a  monument ;  for  belide  the  immenfe 
expence  of  this  triple  range  of  arches,  the 
fource  from  whence  the  water  is  conveyed 
is,  I  think,  three,  leagues  diftant  from  the 
town,  by  which  means  every  quarter  of 
it  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  fountains 
which  always  run,  and  which  in  hot  cli- 
mates are  equally  pleafing,  refreshing,  and 
ufeful. 

.bi:r.7iUuol  Im;xyiq  bris  tti  mmi  r:  ox  Ihdt 
The  town  abounds  with  apothecaries' 

ihops,  and  I  met  a  great  many  phyfical 
faces ;  fo  that  if  the  air  is  not  good,  I  con- 
clude the  phyfic  is,  and  therefore  laid  out  two 
fols  for  a  pennyworth  of  ointment  of  marjh- 
nf allows,  which  alleviated  a  little  the  extreme 
mifery  we  all  were  in,  during  our  flay  at 
G  3  this 
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this  celebrated  city.  If,  however,  it  rtill 
has  a  reputation  for  the  cure  of  a  particular 
diforder>  perhaps  that  may  arife  from  the 
impurity  of  the  air, — and  that  the  air 
which  is  fo  prone  to  engender  verdigris, 
may  wage  war  with  other  fubtle  poifons  ; 
yet,  as  I  found  fome  of  my  countrymen 
there,  who  had  taken  a  longer  trial  of  the 
air,  and  more  of  the  phync,  than  I  had 
occafion  for,  who  neither  admired  one,  nor 
found  benefit  from  the  other,  I  will  not 
recommend  Montpellier  as  having  any  pe- 
culiar excellencies  within  its  walls,  but 
good  wine,  and  fome  good  adlors.  It  is  a 
dear  town,  even  to  the  natives,  and  a  very 
impofing  one  to  Grangers ;  and  therefore  I 
ihall  foon  leave  it,  and  proceed  fouthward. 

Perhaps  you  will  expedt  me  to  fay  fome- 
thing  of  the  Sweets  which  this  town  is  fo 
famed  for :  there  are  indeed  fome  fweet 
/hops  of  that  fort ;  and  they  are  bien  place. 
At  thefe  fhops  they  have  ladies*  filk  poc- 
kets, fachels  for  their  fhifts,  letter  cafes, 

and 
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and  a  multitude  of  things  of  that  kind, 
quilted  and  larded  with  fomething,  which 
does  indeed  give  them  a  moft  pleafing  and 
lafting  perfume.  At  thefe  fhops  too,  be- 
lide  excellent  lavender  water,  effence  of 
bergamot,  &c.  they  fell  eau  de  jafmin  de 
pourri,  de  cedre,  de  girofle,  fans  fareille  de 
mille  fieurs  de  xephir,  de  oiellety  de  fultan9  and 
a  hundred  other  forts ;  but  the  effence  of 
bergamot  is  above  all,  as  a  lingle  drop  is 
fufficient  to  perfume  a  handkerchief ;  and 
fo  it  ought  to  be,  for  it  is  very  dear, 
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LETTER  XIII. 

T  WAS  very  Impatient  till  I  had  drove 
m  my  horfe  from  the  .Britifh-  to  the  Me- 
diten:aneaa  coaft,  and  looked  upon  a  <£ea 
from  that  land  which  I  had  often,  with 
k^ing«y*fc,  viewed  frmnthejea,  in  the 
year  1745,  when  I  was  on  hoard  the  Riif- 
fel,  with  Admiral  Medley.  I  have  now 
compleatly  croffed  this  mighty  kingdom 
and  great  continent,  and  it  was  for  that 
reafon  I  vifited  Qette.  This  pretty  little 
fea-port,  though  it  is  out  of  my  way  to 
Barcelona,  yet  it  proves  to  be  in  the  way 
for  my  poor  horfe ;  as  I  found  here  a  Spa- 
nifh  bark,  upon  which  I  put  part  of  my 
baggage.  I  was  obliged  to  have  it,  how- 
ever, opened  and  examined  at  the  Cuftom- 
houfe ;  and  as  the  officer  found  in  it  a  bafs 
viol,  two  guittars,  a  fiddle,  and  fome  other 

mufical 
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muiical  inftruments,  he  very  naturally  cqii. 
eluded  I  was  a  muiician,  and  very  kindly 
intimated  to  me  his  apprehenfions,  that  I 
fh@\ild  meet  with  but  very  little  encourage- 
ment in  Spain:  as  I  had  not  any  better  jre.a- 
fon  to  affign  for  going  there,  but  tQ  fiddle, 
I  did  not  undeceive  this  good-natured  man 
till  th£  next  morning,  when  I  owned,  I 
was  not  -r&ffieiefltiy  cunning  in  the  art  of 
nLuik  to  get  my  b read  by  it ;  and  that  I 
had  .unfortunately  been  bred  to  a  worfe 
profeffion,  that  of  arms ;  and  if  I  got 
tmm  enough  to  Barcelona  to  enter  a  volun- 
teer in  the  Walloon  guards,  and  go  to  Al- 
giers? p.erkaps  I  might  get  from  his  Ca- 
tholic Majefty,  by  my  fervices,  more  than 
I  could  acquire  from  his  Britannic — fome- 
thiiig  to  live  upon  in  my  .old  age  :  but  I 
feftd  no  better  eacouragement  from  this 
Frenchman  as  &n  adventurer  in  arms,  than 
in  mvdic  i  heafFiired  me,  that  Spain  was  a 
nyilain  pays,  and' that  France  was  the  only 
country  in  the  world  for  a  voyugeur.  But 
as  I  found  that  Fraace  was  the  only  coun- 
try 
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try  he  had  voyaged  in,  and  then  never  above 
twenty  leagues  from  that  fpot,  I  thanked 
him  for  his  advice,  and  determined  to  pro- 
ceed; for  though  it  is  fifteen  miles  from 
Montpelliery  we  are  not  got  out  of  the  la- 
titude of  the  Mofchettos. 

On  the  road  here,  we  met  an  infi- 
nite number  of  carts  and  horfes,  loaded 
with  ripe  grapes ;  the  gatherers  generally 
held  fome  large  bunches  (for  they  were 
the  large  red  grape)  in  their  hands,  to  pre- 
fent  to  travellers ;  and  we  had  fome  from 
people,  who  would  not  even  ftay  to  receive 
a  trifling  acknowledgment  for  their  gene- 
rality and  politenefs. 

Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  profpe&s  which  every  way  furrounded 
us,  when  we  came  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  this  town ;  both  fides  of  the  road 
were  covered  with  thyme  and  lavender 
fhrubs,  which  perfumed  the  air;  the  fea 
breeze,  and  the  hot  fun,  made  both  agree- 
able ; 
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able ;  and  the  day  was  fo  clear  and  fine, 
that  the  fnow  upon  the  Alps  made  them 
appear  as  if  they  were  only  ten  leagues 
from  us;  and  I  could  eafily  have  been  per- 
fuaded  that  we  were  within  a  few  hours 
drive  of  the  Pyrenees ;  yet  the  neareft  of 
them  was  at  leaft  a  hundred  miles  diftant. 

The  great  Canal  of  Languedoc  has  a 
communication  with  this  town,  where  co- 
vered boats,  neatly  fitted  up  for  paflengers, 
are  continually  paffing  up  and  down  that 
wonderful  and  artificial  navigation.  It  is 
a  convenient  port  to  fhip  wine  at ;  but  the 
people  have  the  reputation  of  playing  tricks 
with  it,  before  and  after  it  is  put  on  board; 
aind  this  opinion  is  a  great  baulk  to  the 
trade  it  is  fo  happily  fituated  to  carry  on, 
and  of  great  benefit  to  the  free  port  of 
Nice* 
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LETTER  XIV. 

Dear  Sir, 

T>EFORE  I  leave  this  kingdom,  and 
enter  into  that  of  Spain,  let  me  trou- 
ble you  with  a  letter  on  a  fubjedt  which, 
though  no  ways  intereftirig  to  youffelf, 
'may  be  very  much  (o  to  a  young  Gentleman 
df  your  acquainta?ice  at  Oxford,  for  whofe 
^happinefs  I,  as  well  as  you,  am  a  little 
anxious.  It  is  to  apprife  you,  and  to  warn 
him,  when  he  travels,  to  avoid  trie  gins 
and  man-traps  fixed  all  over  this  country ; 
traps,  which  a  thorough4cnowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  combined  even  with  father  and 
mother's  wit,  will  not  be  fufficient  to  pre- 
ferve  him  from,  unlefs  he  is  firft  fhewn 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  fet.  Thefe 
traps  are  not  made  to  catch  the  legs,  but 
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to  ruin  the  fortunes  and  break  the  hearts 
of  thofe  who  unfortunately  ftep  into  them. 
Their  baits  are  artful,  defigning,  wicked 
men,  and  profligate,  abandoned,  and  pro- 
stitute women.    Paris  abounds  with  them,, 
as  well  as  Lyons/  and  all  the  great  towns 
between  London  and  Rome ;  and  are  prin- 
cipally fet  to  catch  the  young  Englifhman 
of  fortune  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  five 
and  twenty ;  and  what  is  worfe,  an  honeft, 
fenfible,  generous  young  man,  is  always  in 
moft  danger  of  fetting  his  foot  into  them. 
You  fufpedt  already,  that  thefe  traps  are 
made  only  of  paper,  and  ivory,  and  that 
cards  and  dice  are  the  deftrudtive  engines 
I  mean.    Do  you  know,  that  there  are  a 
fet  of  men  and  women,  in  Paris  and  Ly~ 
onsy  who  live  elegantly  by  lying  in  wait 
and  by  catching  every  bird  of  pajfage  ?—*>but 
particularly  the  Englifh  gold-finch.    I  have 
feen  and  heard  of  fuch  wicked  artifices  of 
thefe  people,  and  the  fatal  cohfequences 
to  the  unfortunate  young  men  they  have  en- 
fnared,  that  I  reallvthinkl  could  never  en- 
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joy  a  fingle  hour  of  contentment,  if  I  had  a 
large  fortune,  while  a  fon  of  mine  was  ma- 
king what  is  called  the  tour  of  Europe. 
The  minute  one  of  thefe  young  men  arrive, 
either  at  Paris  or  Lyons,  fome  laquais  de 
place,  who  is  paid  for  it,  gives  the  earlieft 
notice  to  one  of  the  confederacy,  and  he 
is  inftantly  way-laid  by  a  French  Marquis , 
or  an  Englifh  Chevalier  jyinduflrie,  who, 
with  a  moft  infinuating  addrefs,  makes  him 
believe,  he  is  no  fooner  arrived  at  Paris 
than  he  has  found  a  fincere  friend.  The 
Chevalier  fhews  him  what  is  moft  worthy 
of  notice  in  Paris,  attends  him  to  Ver- 
failles  and  Marly,  cautions  him  againft  be- 
ing acquainted  with  the  honeft  part  of  the 
French  nation,  and  introduces  him  to  the 
knaves  only  of  his  own  and  this  country ; 
carries  him  to  fee  French  Ladies  of  the 
jirji  dijlinElion,  (and  fuch  who  certainly  live 
in  that  Jiyle]  and  makes  the  young  man 
giddy  with  joy.  But,  alas  1  it  is  but  a 
fhort-lived  one? — he  is  invited  to  fup  with 
the  Count efs ;  and  is  entertained  not  only 
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voluptuoufly,  but  they  play  after  flipper* 
and  he  wins  too.  What  can  be  more  de- 
lightful to  a  young  man,  in  a  ftrange  coun- 
try, than  to  be  flattered  by  the  French, 
courted  by  the  Englifh,  entertained  by  the 
Count efs>  and  cheered  with  fuccefs? — Nay, 
he  flatters  himfelf,  from  the  particular  at- 
tention the  Countefs  fhews  him,  above  all 
other  men  admitted  to  her  toilet,  that  ihe 
has  even  fome  tendre  for  his  perfon:— juft 
at  this  critical  moment ,  a  Toy- man  arrives, 
to  fhew  Madame  la  Comtefe  a  new-fafhioned 
trinket  -7  fhe  likes  it,  but  has  not  money 
enough  in  her  pocket  to  pay  for  it : — here 
is  a  fine  opportunity  to  make  Madame  la 
Comteffe  a  prefent j — and  why  fliould  not 
he  ? — the  price  is  not  above  four  or  five 
guineas  more  than  his  laft  night's  win- 
nings 5 — he  offers  it ;  and,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty and  much  perfuafion,  £he  accepts  it; 
but  is  quite  ajhamed  to  think  of  the  trou- 
ble he  has  given  himfelf:  but,  faysfhe, 

you  Englishmen  are  fo  charming, — fo  gene- 
.  rous, — and  fo — fo — and  looks  fo  fweet  upon 
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him,  that,  while  her  tongue  faulters,  egad 
he  ventures  to  cover  her  confufion  by  a 
kifs ; — who,  inftead  of  giving  him  the  twro 
broad  fides  of  her  cheek,  fhe  is  fo  off  her 
guard,  and  fo  overcome,  as  to  prefent  him, 
unawares,  with  a  pretty  handfome  dafh  of 
red  pomatum  from  her  lovely  pouting  lips, 
—and  infifts  upon  it  that  he  fups  with  her, 
tele  a  tete,  that  very  evening,* — when  all 
his  happinefs  is  compleated.  In  a  few 
nights  after,  he  is  invited  to  meet  the 
Countefsy  and  to  fup  with  Monfieur  le  Mar- 
quis, or  Monfieur  le  Chevalier  Anglois>>  he 
is  feafted  with  high  meat,  and  inflamed 
with  delicious  wines; — they  play  after  fup- 
per,  and  he  is  ftript  of  all  his  money,  and 
gives — drafts  upon  his  Banker  for  all  his 
credit.  He  vifits  the  Countefs  the  next 
day;  fhe  receives  him  with  a  civil  cool- 
nefs,-— is  very  forry,  fhe  fays,— and  wifhed 
much  laft  night  for  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity to  give  him  a  hint,  not  to  play  after 
he  had  loft  the  firft  thoufand,  as  Ihe  per- 
ceived luck  run  hard  againft  him: — fhe 
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Is  extremely  mortified ; — but,  as  a  friend, 
advifes  him  to  go  to  Lyons,  or  fome  pro- 
vincial town,  where  he  may  ftudy  the  lan- 
guage with  more  fuccefs,  than  in  the  hurry 
and  noife  of  fo  great  a  city  as  Paris,  and 
apply  for  further  credit.  His  new  friends 
vifit  him  no  more ;  and  he  determines  to 
take  the  Countefs's  advice,  and  go  on  to 
Lyons ,  as  he  has  heard  the  South  of  France 
is  much  cheaper,  and  there  he  may  fee 
what  he  can  do,  by  leaving  Paris,  and  an 
application  to  his  friends  in  England.  But 
at  Lyons  too,  fome  artful  knave,  of  one  na- 
tion or  the  other,  accofts  him,  who  has  had 
notice  of  his  Paris  misfortunes  ; — he  pities 
him ; — and,  rather  than  fee  a  countryman,  or 
a  gentleman  of  fajfhion  and  character  in  dif- 
trefs,  he  would  lend  him  fifty  or  a  hundred 
pounds.  When  this  is  done,  every  art  is 
ufed  to  debauch  his  principles ;  he  is  ini- 
tiated into  a  gang  of  genteel  fharpers,  and 
bullied,  by  the  fear  of  a  goal,  to  connive 
at,  or  to  become  a  party  in  their  iniquitous 
fociety.  His  good  name  gives  a  fandlion 
H  for 
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for  a  while  to  their  fufpedted  reputations  y 
and,  by  means  of  an  hundred  pounds  fo 
lent  to  this  honeft  young  man,  fome  thou- 
fands  are  won  from  the  birds  of  paj/age, 
who  are  continually  paffing  through  that 
city  to  the  more  fouthern  parts  of  France, 
or  to  Italy,  Geneva,  or  Turin. 

This  is  not  an  imaginary  pidture ;  it  is 
a  pidture  I  have  feen,  nay,  I  have  feen  the 
traps  fet,  and  the  game  caught ;  nor  were 
thofe  who  fet  the  fnares  quite  fure  that 
they  might  not  put  a  flop  to  my  peregri- 
nation, for  they  rifqued  a  fupper  at  me,  and 
let  me  win  a  few  guineas  at  the  little  play 
which  began  before  they  fat  down  to  ta- 
ble. Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  were  I  to  give 
you  the  particulars  of  fome  of  thofe  un- 
happy young  men,  who  have  been  ruined 
in  fortune  and  conftitution  too,  at  Paris 
and  Lyons,  you  would  be  ftruck  with  pity 
on  one  lide,  and  horror  and  deteftation  on 
the  other;  nor  would  ever  rifque  fuch  a 
Jinijhed part  of  your  fon's  education.  Tell 
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my  Oxonian  friend,  from  me,  when  he 
travels,  never  to  let  either  Lords  or  La- 
dies, even  of  his  own  country,  nor  Mar- 
quifes,  Counts,  or  Chevaliers,  of  this,  ever 
draw  him  into  play ;  but  to  remember 
that  fhrewd  hint  of  Lord  Cheflerfield's  to 
his  fon; — "  When  you  play  with  men, 
(fays  his  Lordfhip)  know  with  whom  you 
play;  when  with  women,  for  what  you 
play." — But  let  me  add,  that  the  only 
safe  way,  is  never  to  play  at  all. 

At  one  of  thefe  towns  I  found  a  man, 
whofe  family  I  refpedled,  and  for  whom  I 
had  a  perfonal  regard ;  he  loaded  me  with 
civilities,  nay,  made  me  prefents,  before  I 
had  the  moft  diftant  fufpicions  how  he  be- 
came in  a  fituation  to  enable  him  fo  to  do. 
He  made  every  profeffion  of  love  and  regard 
to  me ;  and  I  verily  believed  him  fincere, 
becaufe  I  knew  he  had  been  obliged  by  a 
part  of  my  family;— but  when  I  found  a 
coach,  a  country-houfe,  a  good  table,  a 
wife,  and  fervants,  were  all  fupported  by 
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the  chance  of  a  gaming-table,  I  withdrew 
myfelf  from  all  connections  with  him ;  for 
I  fear,  he  who  lives  to  play,  may  play  to 
live. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  next  to 
an  impoffibility  for  a  young  man  of  for- 
tune to  pafs  a  year  or  two  in  Pans,  the 
fouthern  parts  of  France,  Italy,  &c.  with- 
out  running  a  great  rifque  of  being  beg- 
gared by  fharpers,  or  feduced  by  artful 
women ;  unlefs  he  has  with  him  a  tutor, 
who  is  made  wife  by  years,  and  a  frequent 
acquaintance  with  the  cuftoms  and  man-^ 
ners  of  the  country:  an  honeft,  learned 
Clergyman  tutor,  is  of  lefs  ufe  to  a  young 
man  in  that  fituation,  than  a  trufty  Valet  de 
Chambre.  A  travelling  tutor  mult  know 
men  $  and,  what  is  more  difficult  to  know, 
he  i  muft  know  women  alfo,  before  he  is 
qualified  to  guard  againft  the  innumerable 
fnares  that  are  always  making  to  entangle 
ftrangers  of  fortune. 
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It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  nearer  we 
approach  to  the  fun,  the  more  we  become 
familiar  with  vices  of  every  kind.  In  the 
South  of  France^  and  Italy,  lins  of  the 
biackeft  dye,  and  many  of  the  moft  unna- 
tural kind,  are  not  only  committed  with 
impunity,  but  boafted  of  with  audacity  j 
and,  as  one  proof  of  the  corruption  of  the 
people,  of  a  thoufand  I  could  give  you,  I 
mull  tell  you,  that  feeing  at  Lyons  a  £hop 
in  which  a  great  variety  of  pictures  were 
hung  for  fale,  I  walked  in,  and  after  exa- 
mining them,  and  afking  a  few  queftions, 
but  none  that  had  the  leail  tendency  to 
want  of  decorum,  the  mafter  of  the  fhop 
turned  to  his  wife,  (a  very  pretty  woman, 
and  dreffed  even  to  a  plumed  head)— ihew 
Monfieur  the  little  miniature,  faid  he ;  fhe 
then  opened  a  drawer  and  took  out  a  book, 
(I  think  it  was  her  mafs-book)  and  brought 
me  a  picture,  fo  indecent,  that  I  defy  the 
moft  debauched  imagination  to  conceive 
any  thing  more  fo  $  yet  fhe  gave  it  me  with 
H  3  a  fedming 
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a  feeming  decent  face,  and  only  obferved, 
that  it  was  bien  fait.  Afrer  examining  it 
with  more  attention  than  I  fliould,  had  I 
received  it  from  the  hands  of  her  hu&and, 
I  returned  it  to  her  prayer-book,  made  my 
bow,  and  was  retiring ;  but  the  hufband 
called  to  me,  and  faid,  he  had  a  magazine 
hard  by,  where  there  was  a  very  large  col- 
lection of  pictures  of  great  value,  and  that 
his  wife  fhould  attend  me.  My  curiofity 
was  heightened  in  more  refpedts  than  one: 
I  therefore  accepted  the  offer,  and  was 
conducted  up  two  pair  of  ftairs  in  a  houle 
not  far  off,  where  I  found  a  long  fuite  of 
rooms,  in  which  were  a  large  number  of 
pictures,  and  fome,  I  believe,  of  great  va- 
lue. But  I  was  a  little  furprifed  on  en- 
tering into  the  furthermoft  apartment,  as 
that  had  in  it  an  elegant  chintz  bed,  the 
curtains  of  which  were  feflooned,  and  the 
foliages  held  up  by  the  paintings  of  two 
naked  women,  as  large  as  life,  and  as  in- 
decent as  nakednefs  could  be  painted ;  they 
were  painted,  and  well  painted  too,  on 
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boards>  and  cut  out  in  human  fhape,  that 
at  firft  I  did  not  know  whether  I  faw  the 
fhadow  or  the  fubftance ;  however,  as  this 
room  was  covered  with  pictures,  I  began 
to  examine  them  alfo,  with  the  fair  attend- 
ant at  my  elbow ;  but  in  the  whole  col- 
lection I  do  not  remember  there  was  one 
pi6ture  which  would  not  have  brought  a 
blufh  in  the  face  of  an  Englifh  Lady,  even 
of  the  mofl  eafy  virtue.  Yet,  all  this  while, 
wrhen  I  afked  the  price  of  the  feveral  parts 
and  pieces,  fhe  anfwered  me  with  a  gravity 
of  countenance,  as  if  fhe  attended  me  to  fell 
her  goods  like  other  (hop-keepers,  and  in  the 
way  of  bufinefs ;  however,  before  I  left  the 
room,  I  could  not,  I  thought,  do  lefs  than 
afk  her — her  own  price.  She  told  me,  fhe 
was  worth  nothing ;  and  immediately  in- 
vited me  to  take  a  peep  through  a  convex 
glafs  at  a  pidture  which  was  laid  under,  on 
the  table,  for  that  purpofe  : — it  was  a  pic- 
ture of  fo  wicked  a  tendency,  that  the  pain- 
ter ought  to  have  been  put  upon  a  pillory, 
and  the  exhibiter  in  the  flocks.  The  Lady 
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obferved  to  me  again,  that  it  was  well 
painted ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  only 
merit  it  had,  was,  being  quite  otherwife. 
I  therefore  told  her,  that  the  fubjedt  and 
idea  only  was  good ;  the  execution  bad. 

Juft  at  this  time,  feveral  French  Gentle- 
men came  in  to  look  at  the  pictures,  and 
my  furprife  became  infinitely  greater  than 
ever;  they  talked  with  her  about  the  feveral 
pieces,  without  betraying  the  leaft  degree 
of  furprize  at  the  fubjedts,  or  the  woman 
who  fhewed  them ;  nor  did  they  feem  to 
think  it  was  a  matter  of  any  to  me ;  and  I 
verily  believe  the  woman  was  fo  totally  a 
ftranger  to  fentiment  or  decency,  that  fhe 
confidered  herfelf  employed  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  fhop-keepers,  that  of  fhewing  and 
felling  her  goods,  as  her  fhop  was  almoft 
oppofite  to  the  General  Poft-office,  where 
I  went  every  day  for  my  letters.  I  fre- 
quently faw  women  of  fafhion  at  this  (hop; 
whether  tfrfcy  vifited  the  magazine,  or  not, 
I  cannot  fay,  but  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
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but  they  might  borrow  the  mafs-book  I 
mentioned  above. 

I  fhall  leave  you  to  make  your  own 
comments  upon  this  fubjedl;  and  then  I 
am  fure  you  will  tremble  for  the  fatal  con. 
fequences  which  your  foil,  or  any  young 
man,  may,  nay  muft  be  led  into,  in  a 
country  where  Vice  is  painted  with  all  her 
bewitching  colours,  in  the  fore-ground  of 
the  picture ;  and  where  Virtue,  if  there 
is  any,  is  thrown  fo  far  behind  in  the  back 
fhade,  that  it  is  ten  to  one  but  it  efcapes 
the  notice  of  a  youthful  examiner. 

I  cannot  help  adding  another  inftance  of 

the  profligacy  of  this  town.    Lord  P  ■ 

being  invited  by  a  French  Gentleman  to 
fpend  a  day  at  his  Chateau,  in  this  coun- 
try, took  occafion  to  tell  his  Lordfhip,  that 
in  order  to  render  the  day  as  agreeable  as 
poflible  to  his  company,  he  had  provided 
fome  young  people  of  both  /exes  to  attend, 
and  defired  to  know  his  Lordfhip's  gout. 
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The  young  Nobleman  concealed  his  fur* 
prife,  and  told  his  generous  hoft,  that  he 
was  not  fafhionable  enough  to  walk  out  of 
the  paths  of  nature.  The  fame  queftion 
was  then  put  to  the  other  company,  in  the 
order  of  their  rank;  and  the  laft,  an  hum- 
ble Frenchman,  replied,  it  was  to  him  egal 
Fun,  et  F autre,  juft  as  it  proved  moft  con- 
venient. This  is  not  a  traveller's  ftory ;  it 
is  a  fadl;  and  I  dare  fay  the  Nobleman, 
who  was  of  the  party,  will  give  it  the 
fandlion  of  his  name,  though  I  cannot  with 
any  degree  of  propriety. 
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LETTER  XV. 

Jon  QUIRE, 

T  HAVE  now  crofled  the  Pyrenees,  and 
m:  write  this  from  the  firft  village  in  Spain. 
Thefe  mountains  are  of  fuch  an  enormous 
height,  as  well  as  extent,  that  they  feem 
as  if  they  were  formed  even  by  nature  to 
divide  nations.  Nor  is  there  any  other 
pafs  by  land  into  this  kingdom  but  over 
them ;  for  they  extend  upwards  of  thirty 
leagues  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  near 
Perpignan  in  RonJil!on>  to  the  city  of  Pom- 
pelina  in  Navarre ;  I  fhould  have  faid,  ex- 
tend into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  for  there 
the  extremity  projects  its  lofty  head,  like 
a  noble  fortrefs  of  nature,  into  the  ocean, 
far  beyond  the  low  lands  on  either  fide. 
Indeed  the  extenfive  plains  on  both  fide 
thefe  lofty  mountains  (fo  unufual  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe)  would  almoft 
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make  one  fufpedt,  that  nature  herfelf  had 
been  exhaufted  in  railing  fuch  an  immenfe 
pile,  which,  as  if  it  were  the  back-bone  of 
an  huge  animal,  was  made  to  hold,  and 
bind  together,  all  the  parts  of  the  weftern 
world.  There  are,  I  think,  nine  paffes 
over  thefe  hills  into  Spam,  two  or  three 
of  which  are  very  commodious,  and  woft- 
der  f ully  pifiurefque :  others  are  dreadful,  and 
often  dangerous  ;  the  two  beft  are  at  the 
extremities ;  that  which  I  have  juft  paffed* 
and  the  other  near  Bayonne;  the  former  is 
not  only  very  fafe,  except  juft  after  very 
heavy  arid  long-continued  rains,  but  in  the 
higheft  degree  pleaiing,  aftonifting,  and 
wonderfully  romantic,  as  well  as  beautiful. 

At  Bouloriy  the  laft  village  in  France, 
twelve  long  leagues  from  Perpignany  and 
feemingly  under  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
we  croffed  a  river,  for  the  firft  time,  which 
mud  be  forded  three  or  four  times  more, 
before  you  begin  to  afcend  the  hills  j  but  if 
the  river  can  be  fafely  croffed  ztBonlon,  there 

can 
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can  be  no  difficulty  afterwards,  as  there 
alone  the  flream  is  moft  rapid,  and  the 
channel  deepeft.  At  this  town  there  are 
always  a  fet  of  fellows  ready  to  offer  their 
fervice,  who  ford  the  river,  and  fupport  the 
carriage;  nor  is  it  an  eafy  matter  to  prevent 
them,  when  no  fuch  affiflance  is  necefTary  j 
and  I  was  obliged  to  handle  my  piflols,  to 
make  them  unbundle  my  wheels ;  as  it  is 
more  than  probable  they  would  have  over- 
fet  us  in  fhallow  water,  to  gain  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fhewing  their  politenefs  in  .pick- 
ing us  up  again.  The  ftream,  indeed,  was 
very  rapid ;  and  I  was  rather  provoked  by 
the  rudenefs  of  the  people,  to  pafs  through 
it  without  affiflance,  than  convinced  there 
needed  none. 

I  l 

Having  croffed  the  river  four  or  five 
times  more,  and  pa  fled  between  rocks  , 
and  broken  land,  through  a  very  unculti- 
vated and  romantic  vale,  we  began  to  af- 
cend  the  Pyrenees,  upon  a  noble  road,  in- 
deed !  hewn  upon  the  fides  of  thofe  ada- 
mantine 
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maiitiiie  hills,  of  a  confiderable  width,  and 
an  eafy  afcent,  quite  up  to  the  high  For- 
trefs  of  Bellegardey  which  ftands  upon  the 
pinacle  of  the  higheft  hill,  and  which 
commands  this  renowned  pafs- 

You  will  eafief  conceive  than  I  can  de- 
fcribe  the  many  rude  and  various  fcenes 
which  mountains  fo  high,  fo  rocky,  fo  fteep, 
fo  divided,  and,  I  may  add  too,  fo  fertile, 
exhibit  to  the  traveller's  eyes.  The  conftant 
water-falls  from  the  melted  fnow  above, 
the  gullies  and  breaches  made  by  water- 
torrents  during  great  rains,  the  rivulets  in 
the  vales  below,  the  verdure  on  their  banks, 
the  herds  of  goats,  the  humble,  but  pic- 
turefque  habitations  of  the  goat-herds, 
the  hot  fun  fhining  upon  the  Jhow-capt 
hills  above,  and  the  fteep  precipices  below, 
all  crowd  together  fo  ftrongly  upon  the 
imagination,  that  they  intoxicate  the  paf- 
fenger  with  delight. 
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The  French  nation  in  no  inftance  ihew 
their  greatnefs  more  than  in  the  durable 
and  noble  manner  they  build  and  make 
their  high-roads ;  here,  the  expence  was 
not  only  cutting  the  hard  mountain,  and 
raifing  a  fine  road  on  their  fides,  but  build- 
ing arches  of  an  immenfe  height  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  and  over  breaks 
and  water-falls,  with  great  folidity,  and 
excellent  workmanfhip. 

The  invalide  guard  at  this  fortrefs  take 
upon  themfelves,  very  improperly,  and  I 
am  fure  very  unwarrantably,  to  examine 
ftrangers  who  pafs,  with  an  impertinent 
curiofity ;  for  they  mull  admit  all  who 
come  with  a  proper  pajfa-p&rte  into  Spain, 
and  durft  not  admit  any  without  it.  On 
my  arrival  at  the  Guard-houfe,  they  feized 
my  horfe's  head,  and  called  for  my  pafla* 
pdrte,  in  terms  very  unlike  the  ufual  po- 
litenefs  of  French  guards ;  and  while  my 
pafs  was  carried  into  a  little  office,  hard  by, 

to 
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to  be  registered,  thofe  who  remained  on 
the  fide  of  my  chaife  took  occafion  to  a£k 
me  of  what  country  I  was :  I  defired  to 
refer  them  to  my  pajfa-porte,  (  where  I 
knew  no  information  of  that  kind  was 
given,)  as  it  was  a  queftion  I  could  not  very 
well  anfwer;  but  upon  being  further  urged, 
I  at  length  told  them,  I  was  an  Hotten- 
tot.— "  Otentot — Otentot — pray  what  king 
"  governs  that  country?"  faidoneof  them. 
No  king  governs  the  Hottentots,  replied  I. 
<c  What,  then,  is  your  country  without  a 
"  king?"  faid  another,  with  aftonifhment ! 
No ;  not  abfolutely  fo,  neither ;  for  the 
Hottentots  have  a  king;  but  he  always  keeps 
a  number  of  ambitious  and  crafty  men  a- 
bout  his  Court,  who  govern  him ;  and  thofe 
men,  who  are  generally  knaves,  feed  the 
people  with  guts,  and  entrails  of  beafts, 
give  the  king  now  and  then  a  little  bit  of 
the  main  body,  and  divide  the  reft  among 
themfelves,  their  friends,  their  favourites, 
and  fycophants.  But  I  foon  found,  thefe 
were  queflions  leading  to  a  more  impor- 
tant 
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tant  One ;  and  that  was,  what  countryman 
my  horfe  was ; — for,  fufpedting  him  to  be 
an  Englijhman>  they  would  perhaps,  if  I 
had  been  weak  enough  to  have  owned  it, 
have  made  me  pay  a  confiderable  duty  for 
his  admiffion  into  Spain  -y  though  I  believe 
it  cannot  legally  be  done,  or  levied  upon 
any  horfe,  French  or  Englifh,  (to  ufe  an 
a£t  of  parliament  phrafe)  but  fuch  "  as  are 
sc  not  actually  in  harnefs,  nor  drawing  in 
"  a  carriage." 

The  Spaniards  too  have  done  their  duty, 
as  to  the  defcent  of  the  Pyrenees  from  Belle- 
garde,  but  no  further  |  from  thence  to 
this  village,  is  about  the  fame  diftance 
that  Boulon  is  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  other  fide ;  but  though  this 
road  is  quite  deftitute  of  art,  it  is  adorned 
highly  by  nature. 

But,  before  I  left  Bellegarde,  I  fhould 
have  told  you,  that  near  that  Fortrefs  the 
arms  of  France  and  Spain,  cut  on  ftone  pil- 
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iars,  are  placed  vis^a-vis  on  each  fide  of 
the  road ;  a  fpot  where  fometimes  an  af- 
fair of  honour  is  decided  by  two  men,  who 
engage  in  perfonal  combat,  each  Handing 
in  a  different  kingdom ;  and  where,  if  one 
falls,  the  other  need  not  run ;  for,  by  the 
Family  Compact,  it  is  agreed,  not  to  give 
up  deferters  or  murderers. 

The  road  is  not  lefs  romantic  on  the 
Spanifh,  than  on  the  French  fide  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  the  face  of  the  country  is  more 
beautiful,  and  the  faces  of  all  things,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  are  quite  different ; 
and  one  would  be  apt  to  think,  that  in- 
Head  of  having  palled  a  few  hills,  one  had 
paffed  over  a  large  ocean :  the  hogs,  for 
inftance,  which  are  all  white  on  the  French 
lide,  are  all  black  on  this. 

We  arrived  here  upon  a  Sunday,  when 
the  inhabitants  had  on  their  bell:  apparel : 
but  inftead  of  high  head-drefles,  falfe 
curls,  plumes  of  feathers,  and  a  quantity 
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of  powder;  the  women  had  their  black 
hair  combed  tight  from  their  foreheads 
and  temples,  and  tied  behind,  in  either 
red,  blue,  or  black  nets,  fomething  like 
the  caul  of  a  peruke,  from  which  hang 
large  taflels  down  to  the  middle  of  their 
back ;  the  men's  hair  was  done  up  in  nets 
in  the  fame  manner,  but  not  fo  gaudy. 

Before  we  arrived  here,  I  overtook  a 
girl  with  a  load  of  frefh  hay  upon  her 
head,  whom  (at  the  requeji  of  my  horfe) 
I  entreated  to  fpare  me  a  little ;  but,  till 
fhe  had  called  back  her  brother,  who  had 
another  load  of  the  fame  kind,  would  not 
treat  with  me  ;  they  foon  agreed,  however, 
that  my  requefl  was  reafonable;  and  fo  was 
their  demand ;  and  there,  under  the  ihade 
of  a  noble  grove  of  large  cork-trees,  we 
and  our  horfe  eat  a  moft  luxurious  meal : 
appetite  was  the  fauce ;  and  the  wild 
fcenes,  and  ftupendous  rocks,  which  every 
way  furrounded  our  falle  a  manger y  were 
our  defer t* 
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And  that  you  may  not  be  alarmed  about 
this  mighty  matter,  (as  it  is  by  many 
thought)  of  pafli ng  from  France  to  Spain, 
by  the  way  of  Perpignan,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  fay,  that  I  left  the  laft  town  about 
feven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  a  heavy 
French  cabriolet ,  drawn  by  one  ftrong  En- 
glifh  horfe,  charged  with  four  perfons,  and 
much  baggage ;  yet  we  arrived  here  about 
three  o'clock  the  fame  day ;  where,  at  our 
fupper,  we  had  a  fpecimen  of  Spanifh 
cookery,  as  well  as  Spanifh  beds,  bills, 
and  cuftom-houfe  officers :  to  the  latter,  a 
fmall  donative  is  better  bellowed,  than  the 
trouble  of  unpacking  all  your  baggage,  and 
much  better  relifhed  by  them :  as  to  the 
hoft,  he  was  neither  rude,  nor  over  civil ; 
the  cookery  more  favoury  than  clean ;  the 
window  frames  without  glafs,  the  rooms 
without  chimneys,  and  the  beds  (mat- 
traffes)  without  curtains.  The  demand  for 
fuch  entertainment  is  rather  dearer  than  in 
France. 

Before 
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Before  I  left  Perpignany  I  found  it  ne~ 
ceffary  to  exchange  fome  French  gold  for 
Spanifh,  and  to  be  well  informed  with  the 
different  value  between  the  money  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  There  were  many  people 
willing  to  change  my  money ;  though  but 
few,  indeed,  who  would  give  the  full 
value.  Formerly,  you  know,  the  Pyrenees 
were  charged  with  gold,  from  whence  the 
Phoenicians  fetched  great  quantities  every 
year.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  much 
of  the  Pyrenean  gold  was  fent  to  Rome ; 
and  a  King  of  Portugal,  fo  lately  as  the 
year  151 2,  had  a  crown  and  fceptre  made 
of  the  gold  wafhed  from  thofe  hills  into 
the  Tragus;  their  treafures  were  known, 
you  may  remember,  even  to  Ovid. 

"  Quod  fuo  Tagus  amne  vehit  fluit 
"  Ignibus  aurum." 

But  as  I  did  not  exped:  to  find  a  gold 
mine  on  my  palfage  into  Spain,  I  thought 
it  beft  to  carry  a  little  with  me,  and  leave 
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nothing  to  chance;  and  I  fhould  have  been 
content  to  have  found,  by  the  help  of  my 
gun,  the  bird  vulgarly  called  the  Gelinotte 
des  Pyrenees;  it  has  a  curved  bill  like  a 
hawk,  and  two  long  feathers  in  the  tail ; 
but  though  I  faw  a  great  number  of  diffe- 
rent birds,  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to 
find  the  Ganga,  for  that  is  the  true  name  of 
a  bird,  fo  beautiful  in  feather,  and  of  fo  de- 
licate a  flavour,  that  it  is  even  mentioned 
by  Ariftotle,  and  is  a  native  of  thefe  hills . 

P.  S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  the  day 
we  left  Cette  we  flopped,  according  to 
cuftom,  to  eat  our  cold  dinner,  in  an  olive 
grove ;  from  whence  we  had  a  noble  view 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  a  moll  de- 
lightfully iituated  Chateau,  ftanding  upon 
the  banks  of  a  falt-water  lake,  at  leaft 
twenty  miles  in  circumference,  "  clear  as 
the  expanie  of  heaven/'  and  that  while 
we  were  preparing  to  fpread  our  napkin,  a 
gentleman  of  genteel  appearance  came  out 
from  a  neighbouring  vineyard,  and  afked 
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us  if  any  accident  had  happened,  and  de 
fired,  if  we  wanted  any  thing,  that  we 
would  command  him,  or  whatever  his 
houfe  afforded,  pointing  to  the  Chateau, 
which  had  fo  attracted  our  notice:  we  told 
him,  our  bufinefs  was  to  eat  qur  little  re- 
pas,  with  his  leave,  under,  what  we  p  refu- 
nded, was  his  fhade  alio,  and  invited  him  to 
partake  with  us.  He  had  already  captivated 
us  lpy  his  polite  attention,  and  by  his  agree- 
able converfation  :  we  lamented  that  we 
had  not  better  pretentions  to  have  vifited 
his  lovely  habitation.  We  found  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  many  Englifh  per- 
fons  of  fafhion,  who  have  occafionally  re- 
fided  at  Montpellier ;  and  I  am  fure,  his 
being  a  winter  inhabitant  of  that  city, 
muft  be  one  of  the  moft  favourable  cir~ 
cumftances  the  town  affords.  Thefe  little 
attentions  to  ftrangers,  are  never  omitted 
by  the  well-bred  part  of  the  French  na- 
tion. I  could  not  refift  afking  the  name 
of  a  gentleman,  to  whom  I  felt  myfelf  fo 
much  obliged,  nor  avoid  telling  him  my 
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own,  and  what  had  pafled  at  the  town  of 
Cettey  relative  to  the  mufical  inftruments, 
as  one  of  the  largeft  was  ftill  with  us.— 
He  feemed  aftonifhed,  that  I  preferred  the 
long  and  dangerous  journey  by  land,  as  he 
thought  it,  to  Barcelona,  when  I  might, 
he  faid,  have  run  down  to  it  over  a  fmooth 
fea,  in  the  fame  bark  I  had  put  my  bag- 
gage on  board. 
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LETTER  XVI. 


GlRONE, 

TT^ROM  Jonquere  to  Figuere  (about  four 
hours  journey,  fo  they  reckon  in 
Spain)  the  road  is  intolerable,  and  the 
country  beautiful ;  over  which  the  travel- 
ler may,  as  nature  has  done,  repofe  him- 
felf  upon  a  flowery  bed,  indeed ;  for  na- 
ture furely  could  not  do  more  for  the  plea- 
fure  and  profit  of  man,  than  Ihe  has  done 
from  "Jonquere  to  Girone.  The  town  of 
Figuere  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the  firft  town 
in  Spain ;  for  Jonquere  is  rather  a  hamlet ; 
but  Figuere  has  a  decent,  comfortable  ap- 
pearance, abounds  with  merchants  and 
tradefmen,  and  at  a  little  diftance  from  it 
ftands  the  ftrongeft  citadel  in  Spain  :  in- 
deed it  is  the  frontier  town  of  the  king- 
dom. The  quietnefs  of  J;he  people,  and 
feeming  tranquility  of  all  ranks  and  orders 
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of  men  in  Spain,  is  very  remarkable  to  a 
perfon  who  has  juft  left  a  kingdom  in 
every  relpedt  lb  different.  Strangers  as  we 
were,  and  as  we  mull  be  known  to  be,  we 
paiTed  unnoticed ;  and  when  we  flopped 
near  a  cottage  to  eat  our  hedge  dinner,  nei- 
ther man,  woman,  or  child  came  near  us, 
till  I  alked  for  water,  and  then  they  brought 
with  it,  unalked,  dried  grapes,  and  chef- 
nuts,  but  inftantly  retired,  I  was  charmed 
with  the  Arcadian  inhabitants,  and  vifited 
the  infide  of  their  cabin ;  but  its  fituation 
upon  a  little  tump,  on  the  bank  of  a  brook, 
fliaded  by  ever-green  oaks,  and  large  fpread- 
ing  fig-trees,  was  all  it  had  to  boaft  of, 
it  had  nothing  within  but  ftraw  beds,  In- 
dian corn,  dried  grapes,  figs,  &c. 

From  Figucre  to  Gtroue>  which  is  a  good 
day's  -]oui%iey,  the  country  is  enclofed,  and 
the  hedge  rows,  corn  fields,  &c.  had  in 
many  places  the  appearance  of  the  fineft 
parts  of  England,  only  warmed  by  a  hot- 
ter fun,  and  adorned  with  woods  and  trees 
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of  other  ipecies ;  inftead  of  the  hawthorn,  I 
found  the  orange  and  the  pomegranate,  the 
myrtle  and  the  cyprefs  :  in  fhort,  all  na- 
ture feemed  to  rejoice  here,  but  man  alone. 

From  many  parts  of  this  road  we  had  a 
view  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the 
Golfed  Roy  as  y  a  fine  bay,  over  which  the 
heads  of  the  Pyrenees  hang ;  and  on  the 
banks  of  which  there  feemed  to  be,  not 
only  villages,  but  large  towns ;  the  fitu- 
ations  of  which  appeared  fo  enchanting, 
that  I  could  hardly  reiift  the  temptation  of 
vifiting  them; — and  now  wonder  why  I 
did  not ;  but  at  that  time,  I  fuppofe,  I  did 
not  recolleft  I  had  nothing:  elfe  to  do. 

o 

W e  entered  this  town  rather  too  late, 
and  was  followed  to  our  inn  by  an  armed 
foldier,  who  demanded,  in  harfh  terms,  my 
attendance  upon  the  Governor:  I  enquired 
whether  it  was  cuftomary  for  a  Gentle- 
man, juft  off  a  journey,  to  be  fo  called 
upon,  and  was  affured  it  was  not;  that  my 
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pajfa-porte  was  fufficient.  I  therefore  gave 
that  to  my  conductor,  and  defired  him  to 
take  it,  and  return  it,  which  he  did,  in 
about  half  an  hour  ;  but  required  to  be 
paid  for  his  trouble — a  requeft  I  declined 
underftanding. 

This  is  a  fortified  city,  well  built,  but 
every  houfe  has  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
vent. I  went  into  the  market,  where  fruit, 
flefh,  and  vegetables,  were  to  be  fold  in  a- 
bundance ;  but  inftead  of  that  noife  which 
French  and  Englifh  markets  abound  with,  a 
general  filence  and  gravity  reigned  through- 
out; which  can  hardly  be  thought  poflible, 
where  fo  many  buyers  and  fellers  were 
colle&ed  together,  I  bought  a  bafket  of 
figs,  but  the  vender  of  them  fpoke  to  me 
as  foftly  as  if  we  had  been  engaged  in  a 
confpiracy,  but  fhe  did  not  attempt  to  im- 
pofe ;  I  dare  fay,  fhe  afked  me  no  more 
than  fhe  would  have  demanded  of  a  Spa- 
niard. The  manners  of  people  are  cer- 
tainly infectious ;  my  fpirits  funk  in  this 
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town ;  and  I  wanted  nothing  but  the  lan- 
guage, and  a  long  cloak,  to  make  me  a, 
compleat  Spaniard.  Our  inn  was  the  Gol- 
den Fountain  \  and,  confidering  it  was  in 
Spain,  not  a  bad  one.  If  the  town,  how- 
ever, was  gloomy,  the  country  round  about 
it  exhibited  all  the  beauties  nature  can 
boafl  of. 

In  climates,  fays  fome  writer,  where  the 
earth  feems  to  be  the  pride  and  mafter- 
piece  of  nature,  rags,  and  dirt,  ghaftly 
countenances,  and  mifery  under  every 
form,  are  oftener  met  with,  than  in  thofe 
countries  lefs  favoured  by  nature ;  and  the 
forlorn  and  wretched  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple in  general  feemed  to  belie  and  difgrace 
their  native  foil.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
natives  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe 
have  neither  the  beauty,  ftrength,nor  come- 
linefs  of  men  born  in  more  northern  cli- 
mates. I  have  feen,  in  the  South  of  France, 
in  Spain,  and  Portugal,  the  aged  efpcci- 
ally  of  both  fexes,  who  hardly  appeared 
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human  !  nor  do  you  fee,  in  general,  tvm 
among  the  youthful,  much  more  beauty 
than  that  which  youth  alone  muft  give  j 
for  youth  itfelf  is  beauty.  Whoever  com- 
pares the  natives  of  Switzerland,  Engfendy 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  with  thofe  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  or  other  Southern  climates,  will 
find,  that  men  born  among  cold,  bleak 
mountains,  are  infinitely  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  the  fineft  climates  under  the  fun.  Per- 
haps, however,  this  difference  may  arife 
more  from  the  want  of  Liberty  than  the 
power  of  climate.  Oh  Liberty!  fweet  Li- 
berty !  without  thee  life  cannot  be  enjoy- 
ed !  Thou  parent  of  comfort,  whofe  chil- 
dren blefs  thee,  though  they  dwell  among 
the  barren  rocks,  or  the  moft  furly  regions 
of  the  earth !  Thou  blefTeth,  in  fpite  of 
nature;  and  in  fpite  of  nature,  tyranny 
brings  curfes* 
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LETTER  XVII. 

Martort. 

AFTER  we  feft  Girone,  we  palled  thro' 
a  fine  country,  but  not  equal  to  that 
which  is  between  J  enquire  and  that  town ; 
we  lay  the  firft  night  at  a  veritable  Spanifh 
pafada;  it  was  a  fmgle  houfe,  called  the 
Grenade.  We  arrived  there  early  in  the 
afternoon ;  and  though  the  infi.de  of  the 
houfe  was  but  fo-fo,  every  thing  without 
was  charming,  &nd  our  hoft  and  his  two 
daughters  gave  us  the  beffc  they  had,  treated 
us  with  civility  enough,  and  gave  us  good 
advice  in  the  profecution  of  our  journey  to 
Barcelona ;  for  about  four  leagues  from 
this  houfe,  we  found  two  roads  to  that 
city,  one  on  the  fide  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  the  other  inland.  He  advi- 
fed  us  to  take  the  former,  which  exadlly 
tallied  with  my  inclination ;  for  wherever 

the 
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the  fea-coaft  affords  a  road  in  hot  climates* 
that  muft  be  the  pleafanteft ;  and  I  was 
very  impatient  till  we  got  here. 

After  we  had  left  the  high  inland  road, 
we  had  about  three  leagues  to  the  fea  fide, 
and  the  village  on  its  margin  where  we 
were  to  lie ;  this  road  was  through  a  very 
wild,  uncultivated  country,  over-run  with 
underwood  and  tall  firs.  We  faw  but  few 
houfes,  and  met  with  fewer  people.  When 
we  came  near  the  fea,  the  country,  how- 
ever, improved  upon  us ;  and  the  farms, 
churches,  convents,  and  beacons^  upon  the 
high  lands,  rendered  the  profpe&s  every 
way  pleafing.  We  croffed  a  fhallow  river 
feveral  times,  adorned  on  both  fides  with 
an  infinite  quantity  of  tall  beeches,  on  one 
of  which  trees  (boy  like)  I  cut  my  name, 
too  high  iox  other  boys>  without  a  ladder, 
to  cut  me  out  again.  At  length  we  arrived 
at  the  village,  and  at  a  pofada,  than  which 
nothing  could  be  more  dreadful,  after  the 
day-light  was  gone ;  for  befide  the  rudefi 
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miftrefs,  and  the  dirtieft  fervants  that  can 
be  conceived,  there  lay  a  poor  Frenchman 
dying  in  the  next  room  to  us ;  nay,  I  may 
almoft  fay,  in  the  fame  room  with  us,  for 
it  could  hardly  be  called  a  door  which 
parted  us.  This  poor  man,  who  had  not 
a  fhilling  in  his  pocket,  had  lain  twenty 
days  ill  in  that  houfe ;  but  was  attended 
by  the  priefts  of  the  town  with  as  much  af- 
fiduity  as  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  fafhion : 
he  had  been  often  exhorted  by  them,  it 
feems,  to  confefs,  but  had  refufed.  The 
night  we  came,  he  feared  would  be  his  laft, 
and  he  determined  to  make  his  confeffion  j 
I  was  in  the  room  when  he  lignified  his 
defire  fo  to  do  ->  and  all  the  people  were 
difmifTed  by  the  parifh  prieft.  I  returned 
to  my  room,  and  could  now  and  then  hear  , 
what  the  prieft  faid ;  but  the  fick  man's 
voice  was  too  low:  his  crimes  however,  I 
fear,  were  of  an  high  nature,  for  we  heard 
the  prieft  fay,  with  a  voice  of  impatience 
and  feeming  horror,  Adonde—adonde — a-> 
donde? — Where — where — where  ? 

K  You 
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You  may  imagine,  a  fad  fupper,  lighted 
by  ftinking  oil,  burning  in  an  iron  lamp 
hung  againfi:  the  fide  of  a  wall,  (for  there 
were  no  candles  to  be  had)  and  while  the 
fick  man  was  receiving  the  laft  facrament, 
would  have  been  little  relifhed  had  it  been 
good ,  that  our  dirty  ftraw  beds  were  no 
very  comfortable  retreat;   and  that  day- 
light the  next  morning  was  what  we  moft 
wanted  and  wifhed  for.    Indeed,  I  never 
fpent  a  more  miferable  night ;  but  it  was 
amply  made  up  to  us  by  this  day's  journey 
to  Martory,  for  we  coafted  it  along  the 
fea,  which  fometimes  wafhed  the  wheels 
of  my  chaife.    At  others,  we  crofled  over 
high  head-lands,  which  afforded  fuch  ex- 
tenfive  views  over  both  elements,  as  a- 
bundantly  overpaid  us  for  the  fufferings 
of  the  preceding  evening.     The  roads, 
indeed,  over  thefe  head-lands  were  bad 
enough,  in  fome  places  dangerous;  but 
between  walking  and  riding,  with  a  fteady 
horfe,  we  got  on  very  well. 

On 
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On  this  coaft,  we  found  a  village  at 
every  league,  inhabited  by  rich  fifhermen, 
and  wealthy  fhip-builders,  and  found  all 
thefe  artificers  bufy  enough  in  their  pro- 
fefiions ;  in  fome  places,  there  were  an  hun- 
dred men  dragging  in,  by  bodily  ftrength, 
the  Same ;  at  others,  fHll  more  furprifing, 
fhips  of  two  hundred  tons  were  building 
on  the  dry  land,  where  no  tide  rifes  to 
launch  them!  Thefe  villages  are  built  clofe 
to  the  fea;  nothing  intervenes  between  their 
houfes  and  the  ocean  but  their  little  gar- 
dens, in  which,  under  the  (hade  of  their 
orange,  lemon,  and  vine  trees,  which  were 
loaded  with  fruit,  fat  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  fifherrnen,  making  black  fiik 
lace.  Though  I  call  them  villages,  and 
though  they  are  in  reality  fo,  yet  the  houfes 
were  fuch,  in  general,  as  would  make  a 
good  figure  even  in  a  fine  city;  for  they 
were  all  well  built,  and  many  adorned  on 
the  outfide  with  no  contemptible  paintings. 
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The  town,  indeed,  from  which  I  write, 
is  fituated  in  the  fame  manner,  but  is  a 
little  city,  and  affords  a  pofada,  (I  fpeak 
by  comparifon,  remember)  comfortable  e- 
nough ;  and  the  fea  a  iifh,  they  call  the  red 
fifh,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  de- 
licious ;  I  may  venture  almoft  to  call  it 
the  fea  woodcock,  for  it  is  eaten  altogether 
in  the  fame  manner.  We  fared  better  than 
my  poor  horfe,  for  not  a  grain  of  oats  or 
barley  did  this  city  afford  $  nor  has  he  tafted, 
or  have  I  feen,  a  morfel  of  hay  fince  I 
parted  from  my  little  Dona,  near  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees.  To-morrow  we  have  fe- 
ven  hours  to  Barcelona ;  I  can  fee  the  high 
cape  under  which  it  flands,  and  from  un- 
der which,  you  (hall  foon  hear  again  from 
me. 
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LETTER  XVIII. 

Barcelona. 

T  TPON  our  arrival  at  this  town,  we  wexe 
obliged  to  wait  at  the  outward  gate 
above  half  an  hour,  no  perfon  being  ad- 
mitted to  enter  from  twelve  till  one,  tho* 
all  the  world  may  go  out  j  that  hour  being 
allotted  for  the  guards,  &c.  to  eat  their 
dinner.  As  I  had  no  letter  to  any  perfon 
in  this  city,  but  to  the  French  Conful, 
I  had  previoufly  wrote  to  a  Mr.  Ford,  a 
merchant  at  Barcelona,  with  whom  I  had 
formerly  travelled  from  London  to  Bath, 
to  beg  the  favour  of  him  to  provide  lod- 
gings for  me  j  I  therefore  enquired  for  Mr. 
Ford's  houfe,  and  found  myfelf  conduced 
to  that  of  a  Mr.  Curtoys  :  Mr.  Ford,  un- 
fortunately for  me,  was  dead ;  but  the 
fame  houfe  and  bufinefs  is  carried  on  by 
.Meflrs.  Adams  and  Curtoys,  who  had  re- 
K  3  ceived 
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ceived  and  opened  my  letter.  After  this 
family  had  a  little  reconnoitred  mine,  Mr. 
Curtoys  came  down,  and  with  much  civi- 
lity, and  an  hofpitable  countenance,  told 
me  his  dinner  was  upon  the  table,  and  in 
very  preffing  terms  defired  that  we  would 
partake  of  it.  We  found  here  a  large  fa- 
mily, confifting  of  his  wife,  a  motherly 
good-looking  woman;  Mrs.  Adams,  her 
daughter  by  a  former  hufband,  a  jolly 
dame,-  and  feveral  children.  Mrs.  Adams 
fpoke  fluently  the  Catalan,  French,  En- 
glish, and  Spanifh  tongues ;  all  which  were 
neceffary  at  a  table  where  there  were  peo- 
ple who  underftood  but  one  only  of  each 
language.  Mr.  Curtoys  preffed  us  to  dine 
with  him  a  few  days  after,  a  favour  which 
I,  only,  accepted  ;  when  he  told  me,  he 
was  nominated,  but  not  abfolutely  fixed  in 
his  Confulfhip  of  this  city;  that  he  had 
obtained  it  by  the  favour  of  Lord  Roch- 
ford,  who  had  fpent  fome  days  at  his 
houfe,  on  his  way  to  Madrid,  when  his 
Lordfhip  was  AmbafTador  to  this  Court; 

and 
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and  before  I  went  from  him,  he  defired  1 
and  my  family  would  dine  with  him  at 
his  country-houfe  the  next  day:  inftead  of 
which,  I  waited  upon  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  told  him,  that  I  had  formerly 
received  civilities  from  his  friend,  Lord 
Rochford,  and  believed  him  once  to  have 
been  mine ;  but  that,  unfortunately,  1 
found  now  it  was  much  otherwife ;  and 
obferved,  that  perhaps  his  politenefs  to  me 
might  injure  him  with  his  Lordfhip  ;  and 
that  I  thought  it  right  to  fay  fo  much,  that 
he  might  be  guided  by  his  own  judgment, 
and  not  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination, 
if  he  thought  it  might  be  prejudicial  to 
his  intereft  ;  and  by  the  way  of  a  little  re- 
turn for  the  hofpitable  manner  in  which 
he  had  received  and  entertained  me,  and 
my  family,  I  took  out  an  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pound  in  Bank  notes,  and  deli- 
red  him  to  fend  them  to  England ;  adding, 
that  I  had  about  thirty  pounds  in  my  poc- 
ket, which  I  hoped  would  be  fufficient 
for  my  expences,  till  he  had  an  account  of 
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their  fafe  arrival.  But  inftead  of  his  won- 
ted chearful  countenance,  I  was  contunded 
with  an  affedled  air  of  the  man  of  bufi- 
nefs  j  my  bank  notes  were  fhined  againft 
the  window,  turned  and  twifted  about,  as 
if  the  utmoft  ufe  they  could  be  of  were  to 
light  the  Conful's  pipe  after  fupper.  I 
alked  him  whether  he  had  any  doubts  of 
their  authenticity ;  and  fhewed  him  a  let- 
ter to  confirm  my  being  the  perfon  I  faid 
I  was,  written  to  me  but  a  fhort  time  be- 
fore, from  his  friend  Lord  Rochford,  from 
whom  he  too  had  juft  received  a  letter:  he 
then  obferved,  that  a  burnt  child  dreads 
the  fire ;  that  their  Houfe  had  fufifered ; 
that  a  Jew  had  lately  pafled  thro*  France, 
who  had  put  off  a  great  number  of  falfe 
Bank  notes,  and  that  I  might  indifcreetly 
have  taken  fome  of  them ;  but  afluring 
him  that  I  had  received  all  mine  from  the 
hands  of  Meffrs.  Hoare,  and  that  I  would 
not  call  upon  him  for  the  money  till  he 
had  received  advice  of  their  being  good, 
I  took  my  leave,  and  left  my  notes. 
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But  as  there  was  a  poffibility,  nay,  a 
probability,  that  Mr.  Curtoys  might  not 
have  very  early  advice  from  England,  or 
might  not  give  it  to  me  if  he  had,  for  all 
his  hofpitality  of  countenance  and  civility 
was  departed,  I  thought  it  was  neceffary 
to  fecure  a  retreat ;  for  I  fhould  have  in- 
formed yoti,  that  I  found  at  his  table  a 
Mr.  Wombwell,  whofe  uncle  I  had  lived 
in  great  intimacy  with  many  years  before 
at  Gibraltar,  and  who  left  this  man  (now 
a  Spanifh  merchant)  all  his  fortune.  In- 
deed, I  fhould  have  faid,  that  Mr.  Womb- 
well  had  vifited  me,  and  even  had  afked  me 
to  dine  with  him ;  and  as  he  appeared  in- 
finitely fuperior  both  in  underflanding,  ad- 
drefs,  and  knowledge  of  the  world  than 
good  Mr.  Curtoys,  I  went  to  him,  with 
that  confidence  which  a  good  note,  and  a 
good  caufe,  gives  to  every  man.  I  told 
him  the  Conful's  fears,  and  my  own,  left 
I  might  want  money  before  Mr.  Curtoys 
was  ready  t©  fupply  me;  in  which  cafe, 

and 
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and  which  only,  I  afked  Mr.  Wombwell 
if  he  would  change  me  a  twenty  pound 
Bank  note,  and  fhewed  him  one  which  I 
then  took  out  of  my  pocket ;  but  Mr. 
Wombwell  too  examined  my  notes,  with 
all  the  attention  of  a  cautious  tradefman, 
and  put  on  all  that  imperioufnefs  which 
riches,  and  the  haughty  Spanifh  manners 
to  an  humble  fuitor,  could  fuggeft.  I  tell 
you,  my  dear  Sir,  what  paffed  between  us, 
more  out  of  pity  than  refentment  towards 
him  j  he  faid,  I  will  recoiled:  it  as  nearly 
as  I  can,  "  that  if  you  are  Mr.  Thicknefle, 
tc  you  muft  have  lived  a  great  deal  in  the 
"  world ;  it  is  therefore  unfortunate,  you 
u  are  not  acquainted  with  Sir  Thomas 
<c  Gafcoyne,  a  gentleman  of  fafhion,  well 
"  known  in  England,  and  now  in  the  fame 
"  auberge  with  you/'  I  confeffed  that  I 
had  feen,  and  converfed  with  Sir  Thomas 
Gafcoyne  there,  and  that  it  was  very  true, 
he  was  to  me,  and  I  to  him,  utter  Gran- 
gers ;  but  I  obferved,  that  Sir  Thomas  had 
been  ten  vears  upon  his  travels,  and  that 
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I  had  lived  fourteen  years  in  retirement  be- 
fore he  fet  out,  and  therefore  that  was  but 
a  weak  circumftance  of  my  being  an  im- 
poftor  y  I  obferved  too,  that  impoftors  tra- 
velled fingly,  not  with  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren ;   and  that  though  I  by  no  means 
wifhed  to  force  his  money  out  of  his 
pocket,  I  coveted  much  to  remove  all  fuf- 
picions  of  my  being  an  adventurer,  for 
many  obvious  reafons.    This  reply  opened 
a  glimpfe  of  generoiity,  though  fullied  with 
arrogance  and  pride.    "  I  fhould  be  forry, 
"  (faid  he)  to  fee  a  countryman,  who  is 
€C  an  honeft  man,  in  want  of  money;  and 
"  therefore,  as  I  think  it  is  probable  you 
cc  are  Mr.  ThicknelTe,  I  will,  when  you 
"  want- your  note  changed,  change  it;" 
adding,  however,  that  "  he  thanked  God! 
"  if  he  loft  the  money,  he  could  afford 
"  it."    I  then  told  him,  he  had  put  it  in 
my  power  to  convince  him,  I  was  Mr. 
ThicknelTe,  by  declining,  as  I  did,  the 
boon  he  offered  me ;  I  declined  it,  indeed, 
with  an  honeft  indignation,  becaufe  I  am 
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fure  he  did  not  doubt  my  being  Mr.  Thick- 
neiTe,  and  that  hey  not  /,  was  the  real 
pretender.  I  had  before  told  him,  that 
I  had  fome  letters  in  my  pocket  written 
by  a  Spaniflv  Gentleman  of  fafhion,  whofe 
hand-writing  muft  be  well  known  in  that 
town; — but  to  this  he  obferved,  that  there 
was  not  a  Jew  in  Spain  who  could  not 
write  Spanifh  — he  further  remarked,  that 
if  I  was  Mr.  ThicknefTe,  I  had,  in  a  pub- 
lication of  my  travels,  fpoke  of  Sir  John 
Lambert,  a  Parifian  Banker,  in  very  un- 
hand fome  terms,  and,  for  aught  he  knew, 
I  might  take  the  fame  liberty  with  his 
name,  in  future.  I  acknowledged  that  his 
charge  was  very  true,  and  that  his  fuggef- 
tion  might  be  foj  that  I  fhould  always 
Ipeak  and  publifh  fuch  truths  as  I  thought 
proper,  either  for  the  information  of  others, 
or  the  fatisfadtion  of  myfelf.  Mr.  Womb- 
well,  however,  acknowledged,  that  Mr. 
Curtoys,  to  whom  I  fhewed  Lord  Roch- 
ford's  letter  to  me,  ought  to  have  been 
quite  fatisfied  whether  I  was,  or  was  not 
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an  impoftor;  but  I  ftill  left  him  under  real 
or  pretended  doubts,  with  a  refolution  to 
live  upon  bread  and  water,  or  the  bounty 
of  a  taylor,  my  honefl  landlord ;  for,  tho' 
a  Spaniard,  I  am  fure  he  had  that  percep- 
tion, and  that  humanity  too,  which  Meff. 
Curtoys  and  Womb  well  have  not,  or  art- 
fully concealed  from  me :  yet,  in  fpite  of 
all  the  unkind  behaviour  of  the  latter,  I 
could  not  help  Shewing  him  my  {hare  of 
vanity  too ;  I  therefore  fent  him  a  letter, 
and  enclofed  therein  others  written  to  me 
by  the  late  Lord  Holland,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Lord  Oxford,  and  many  other 
people  of  rank ;  and  defired  him  to  give 
me  credit,  at  leaft,  for  that  which  he  could 
lofe  nothing  by — that  of  my  being,  if  I 
was  an  impoftor,  an  ingenious  one.  He 
fent  the  letters,  handfomely  fealed  up,  back 
again,  without  any  anfwrer ;  and  there  fi- 
nished for  ever,  our  correspondence,  unlefs 
he  jhould  renew  it. 
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I  am  afhamed  of  faying  fo  much  about 
thefe  men  and  myfelf,  where  I  could  find 
much  better  fubje&s,  and  fome,  perhaps, 
of  entertainment;  but  it  is  necelfary  to 
+  fhew  how  very  proper  it  is  for  a  ftranger  to 
to  take  with  him  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion when  he  travels,  not  only  to  other 
kingdoms,  but  to  every  city  where  he  pro- 
pofes  to  refide,  even  for  a  fhort  time ;  for, 
as  Mr.  Womb  well  juftly  obferved,  when 
I  have  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
my  friend,  or  correfpondent,  I  can  have  no 
doubt  who  the  bearer  is ;  and  I  had  ra- 
ther take  that  recommendation  than  Bank 
notes.  1  confefs,  that  merchants  can- 
not be  too  cautious  and  circumfpeft :  I  can, 
and  do  forgive  Mr.  Curtoys,  for  reafons 
he  fhall  fhew  you  under  his  own  hand  $ 
but  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  Mr. 
Wombwell's  perception  to  fo  readily  forget 
his  fhrewd  reprifals ;  though  I  muft,  I  can- 
not refrain  from  telling  you  what  a  flatter- 
ing thing  he  faid  to  me  :  I  had  fhewn  him 
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a  printed  paper,  figned  Junius ;  faid  he, 
"  If  you  wrote  this,  you  may  be,  for  aught 
"  I  know,  really  Junius."  I  affuredhim 
that  I  was  not  -y  for  being  in  Spain,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  inquifitorial  court 
of  Weftminfter-Hall,  I  would  inftantly 
avow  it,  for  fear  I  fhould  die  fdddenly,  and 
carry  that  fecret,  like  Mrs.  Faulkner,  to 
the  grave  with  me, 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XIX. 

Barcelona. 

X^OU  will,  as  I  am,  be  tired  of  hearing 
A  fo  much  about  Meffrs.  Womb  well, 
Curtoys,  Adams,  and  Co. — but  as  there 
are  fome  other  perfons  here,  which  my 
laft  letter  muft  have  put  you  in  fome  pain 
about,  I  muft  renew  the  fubje£t.  I  had, 
you  know,  fome  letters  of  recommendation 
to  the  Marquis  of  Grimaldi,  which  I  had 
referved  to  deliver  into  his  Excellency's 
hands  at  Madrid ;  but  which  I  found  ne- 
ceflary  to  fend  away  by  the  poft,  and  to 
requeft  the  honour  of  his  Excellency  to* 
write  to  fome  Spaniard  of  fafhion  here,  to 
fhew  me  countenance,  and  to  clear  up  my 
fulpe&ed  character.  I  accordingly  wrote 
to  the  Marquis,  and  fent  him  my  letters  of 
recommendation,  but  lixteen  days  was  the 
fooneft  I  could  expeft  an  anfwer,  I  there- 
fore. 
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fore,  in  the  mean  time,  wrote  myfelf  to 
the  Intendant  of  Barcelona,  a  man  of  fenfe, 
and  high  birth ;  I  told  him  my  name,  and 
that  I  had  letters  in  my  pocket  from  a 
Spanifh  Gentleman  of  fafhion,  whom  he 
knew,  which  would  convince  him  who  I 
was,  and  defired  leave  to  wait  upon  him. 
The  Intendant  fixed  fix  o'clock  the  fame 
evening.    I  was  received,  and  condudted 
into  his  apartment,  for  he  w^as  ill,  by  one 
of  his  daughters ;  the  only  woman  I  had 
feen  in  Barcelona  that  had  either  beauty  or 
breeding ; — this  young  Lady  had  both  in  a 
high  degree.  After  {hewing  my  letters,  and 
having  converfed  a  little  with  the  Intendant, 
a  Lady  with  a  ^ed  face,  and  a  nofe  as  big 
as  a  brandy  bottle,  accofted  me  in  Englifli : 
<c  Behold,  Sir,  (faid  fhe)  your  country wo- 
ft  man."  This  was  Madam  O'Reily,  wife 
to  the  Governor  of  Monjuiqiie  C^ftle,  and 
brother  to  the  Gentleman  of  that  name,  fo 
well  known,  and  fo  amply  provided  for, 
by  the  late  and  prefent  King  of  Spain.  She 
was  very  .civil,  and  feemed  fenfible.  Her 
L  huiband. 
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hufoand,  the  Governor,  foon  after  came 
in,   and  the  whole  family  fmiled  upon 
me.    I  then  began  to  think  I  fhouldefcape 
both  goal  and  inquifition.    Mrs.  O'Rily 
vifited  my  family,      Mr.    O'Rily  bor- 
rowed a  houfe  for  me,  and  a  charming 
one  too ;  I  fay  borrowed  it,  for  no  Spa- 
niard lets  his  houfe ;  I  was  only  to  make 
him  fome  recompenfe  for  his  politenefs  and 
generofity.    The  Intendant  even  fent  Gov. 
O'Reily  to  know  why  Mr.  Curtoys  had  not 
prefented  me,  on  the  court-day,  to  the 
Captain-General.     Mr.  Conful  Curtoys 
was  obliged  to  give  his  reafons  in  perfon ; 
had  they  been  true,  they  were  good :  the 
Intendant  accepted  them,   and   faid  he 
would  prefent  me  himfelf.  Things  feemed 
now  to  take  a  favourable  turn :  Mr.  Cur- 
toys vifited  me  on  his  way  back  from  the 
Intendant's  ;  affured  me  he  had  told  him 
that  I  was  a  man  of  character,  and  an  ho- 
neft  man ;  and  that  though  he  could  not 
fee  me  as  Conful  Curtoys ,  he  fhould  be  glad 
to  fee  me  as  Merchant  Curtoys.    On  the 
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other  hand,  the  Marquis  of  Grimaldi,  with 
the  politenefs  of  a  miniiler,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  wrote  me  a  very  flatter- 
ing letter  indeed,  and  fent  it  by  a  fpecial 
courier y  who  came  in  four  days  from  Ma- 
drid. Now,  thought  I,  a  fig  for  your 
Wombwells,  Curtoys,  &c.  The  firft  mi- 
nifter's  favour,  and  the  finning  countenance 
of  Madam  O'Rily,  mult  carry  me  through 
every  thing.  But,  alas !  it  was  quite  other- 
wife  -y — the  courier  who  brought  my  letter 
had  directions  to  deliver  it  into  my  own 
hands ;  but  either  by  his  blunder,  or  Ma- 
dam O'Reily's,  I  did  not  get  it  till  nine  hours 
after  it  arrived,  and  then  from  the  hands  of 
Madam  G'Reily's  fervant.  The  contents  of 
this  letter  were  foon  known  :  the  favour  of 
the  Minifler  at  Madrid  did  not  fhine  upon 
me  at  the  Court  of  Barcelona  !  I  vifited 
Madam  O'Rily,  who  looked  at  me,— if  I 
may  ufe  fuch  a  coarfe  expreffion, — "  like 
God's  revenge  againfl  murder/'  I  could 
not  divine  what  I  had  done,  or  what  omit- 
ted to  do,  I  v  could  get  no  admittance  at 
L  a  the 
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the  Intendant's,  neither.  I  propofed  going 
to  Montferrat,  and  afked  my  fair  country- 
woman for  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Monks  ; 
but— -Jhe  knew  nobody  there ',  ?iot  Jhe: — Why 
then,  Madam,  faid  I,  perhaps  I  had  bet- 
ter go  back  to  France: — Oh!  but,  fays 
fhe,  perhaps  the  Marquis  of  Grimaldi  will 
riot  let  y6u;  adding,  that  the  laws  of 
France  and  Spain  were  very  different.-— 
But,  pray  Madam,  faid  I,  what  have  the 
taws  of  either  kingdom  to  do  with  me, 
while  I  violate  none  of  them  ?  1  am  a  ci- 
tizen of  the  world,  and  confequently  free 

in  every  country.  Now,  Sir,  to  decy- 

pher  all  this,  which  I  did  by  the  help  of 
fome  charaBers  an  honeft  Spaniard  gave 
me: — Why,  fays  he,  they  fay  you  are  a 
great  Captain  -y  that  you  have  had  an  at- 
tention fliewn  you  by  the  Marquis  of  Gri- 
maldi, which  none  of  the  CVRily's  ever 
obtained;  and  they  are  afraid  that  you  are 
come  here  to  take  the  eldeft  brother's  poft 
from  him,  and  that  you  are  to  command 
the  troops  upon  the  fecond  expedition  to 

Algiers; 
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Algiers ;  for  every  body  is  much  diflatif- 
fied  with  his  conduct  on  the  firft;  adding, 

that  the  Spaniards  do  not  love  him.  1 

told  him,  that  might  arife  from  his  being 
a  ftranger;  but  I  had  been  well  allured,  and 
I  firmly  believed  it,  that  he  is  a  gallant, 
an  able,  and  a  good  officer;  but,  faid  I, 
that  cannot  be  the  reafon  at  fo  much  fhy- 
nefs  in  the  Intendant,  even  if  it  does  raife 
any  uneafinefs  in  the  O'Reilys'  family  : — 
Yes,  faid  he,  it  does  ;  for  the  Captain-Ge- 
neral O'Rily  is  married  lately  to  one  of  the 
Intendant's  daughters.  So  you  fee  here 
was  another  mine  fprung  under  me ;  and  I 
determined  to  fet  out  in  a  day  or  two  for 
Montferrat.  I  had  but  one  card  more  to 
play,  and  that  was  to  carry  the  open  letter 
I  had  to  the  French  Conful,  and  which,  I 
forgot  to  tell  you,  I  had  fhewn  to  the. 
acute,  difcerning,  and  fagacipus  merchant 
WombwelL  It  was  wTritten  by  Madame 
de  Maigriy,  the  Lady  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Maigny,  of  the  regiment  d * Artois>  one  of 
the  Gentlemen  with  whom  I  had  eat  that 
L  3  volup- 
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voluptuous  fupper  in  company  at  Pont  St. 
Efprit ;  but,  as  Mr.  Wombwell  fhrewdly 
obferved,  my  name  was  not  even  men- 
tioned in  that  letter,  it  was  the  bearer 
only  who  was  recommended ;  and  how 
could  that  Lady,  any  more  than  Mr. 
W ombwell,  tell,  but  that  I  had  murdered 
the  firft  bearer,  and  robbed  him  of  his  re- 
commendatory letter,  and  dreffed  myfelf 
in  his  fcaiiet  and  gold-laced  coat,  to  prac- 
tife  the  fame  wicked  arts  upon  their  lives 
and  fortunes  ? 

Now,  you  will  naturally  wifh  to  know 
how  Sir  Thomas  Gafcoyne,  my  vis-a-vis 
neighbour  in  the  fame  Hotel y  conduded 
himfelf.  I  had,  before  all  this  fufs,  eat, 
drank,  and  converfed  with  him  :  he  is  a 
fenfible,  genteel,  well-bred  man;  and  there 
was  with  him  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  was 
equally  agreeable  :  no  wonder,  therefore, 
if  I  endeavoured  to  cultivate  an  acquaint- 
ance with  two  fuch  men,  fo  much  fupe- 
rior,  in  all  refpedts,  to  what  the  town 
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afforded.  Sir  Thomas,  however,  became 
rather  referved ;  perhaps  not  more  fo  than 
good  policy  made  neceffary  for  a  man  who 
was  only  juft  entering  upon  a  grand  tour 
through  the  whole  kingdom,  from  Barce- 
lona to  Cadiz,  Madrid,  &c.  &c.  I  per- 
ceived this  fhynefs,  but  did  not  refent  it, 
becaufe  I  could  not  cenfure  it.  He  had 
no  fufpicion  of  me  at  firft ;  and  if  he  had 
afterwards,  I  could  not  tell  what  circum- 
ftances  might  have  been  urged  againft  me; 
and  I  confidered,  that  if  a  man  of  his  for- 
tune and  figure  could  have  been  fufpedted, 
there  was  much  reafon  for  him  to  join 
with  others  in  fufpe&ing  me. 

The  Jew,  it  feems,  who  had  put  off  the 
counterfeit  bank  notes,  had  been  advertifed 
in  all  the  foreign  papers ;  his  perfon  was 
particularly  defcribed;  and  as  application 
had  been  made  to  the  Courts  of  France  and 
Spain,  to  flop  the  career  of  fuch  a  villain, 
the  Governor  of  Barcelona  had,  upon  Sir 
Thomas  Gafcoyne's  firft  arrival,  flopped 

him, 
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him,  and  fent  for  the  Conful,  verily  be- 
lieving he  had  got  the  offender.  The  Jew' 
was  defcribed  as  a  fh©rt/  plump,  black 
man  ;  and  as  Sir  Thomas  has  black  eyes, 
and  is  rather  en  bon  point >  the  plain,  honeft 
Governor  had  not  difcernment  enough  to 
fee  that  eafe  and  good  breeding  in  Sir  Tho- 
mas, which  no  Jew,  however  well  he  may 
imitate  Bank  notes,  can  counterfeit.  But 
as  Sir  Thomas  had  letters  of  credit  upon 
Mr.  Curtoys,  which  afcertained  his  perfon 
and  rank,  this  adventure  became  a  laugh- 
able one  to  him.  It  is,  indeed,  from  his 
mouth  I  relate  it,  though,  perhaps,  not 
with  all  the  circumftances  he  told  me.— 
Now,  had  my  perfon  tallied  as  well  as  Sir 
Thomas's  did  with  that  of  the  itinerant 
Jew,  I  fhould  certainly  have  been  in  one 
of  the  round  towers,  which  ftick  pretty 
thick  iti  thfe  Walls  of  the  fortification  of 
this  town. 


You  will  tremble— I  aifure  ybu,  I  do< — 
whfen  I  think  of  another  efcape  I  had;  an<l 
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I  will  tell  you  how : — -The  day  after  I  left 
Cette,  I  came  to  a  fpot  where  the  roads  di- 
vide ;  here  I  afked  two  men,  which  was 
mine  to  Nar bonne  ?  one  of  them  anfwered 
me  in  Englifh ;  he  was  a  fhabby,  but  gen- 
teel-looking young  man,  faid  he  came 
from  Italy y  and  was  going  to  Barcelona  y 
that  he  had  been  defrauded  of  his  money 
at  Venice  by  a  parcel  of  fharpers,  and  was 
going  to  Spain  to  get  a  paffage  to  Holland, 
of  which  country  he  was  a  native ;  he  was 
then  in  treaty,  he  faid,  with  the  other  man 
to  fell  him  a  pair  of  breeches,  to  furnifh 
him  with  money  to  carry  him  on  and  as 
I  had  no  fervant  at  that  time,  he  earn^ftly 
intreated  me  to  take  him  into  my  fervice : 
I  would  not  do  that,  you  may  be  fure  $ 
but  left  he  might  be  an  unfortunate  man, 
like  myfelf,  I  told  him,  if  he  could  con- 
trive to  lie  at  the  inns  I  did,  I  would  pay 
for  his  bed  and  fupper.  He  accepted  an 
offer,  I  foon  became  very  forry  I  had  made; 
and  when  we  arrived  at  Perpignan,  I  gave 
him  a  little  money  to  proceed,  but  abfo- 
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lutely  forbad  him  either  to  walk  near  my 
chaife,  or  to  fleep  at  the  fame  inns  I  did ; 
for  as  I  knew  him  not,  he  fhould  not  enter 
into  another  kingdom  as  one  in  my  fuite ; 
and  I  faw  no  more  of  him  till  fome  days 
after  my  arrival  at  Barcelona,  where  he 
accofted  me  in  a  better  habit,  and  fhewed 
me  fome  real,  or  counterfeit  gold  he  had 
got,  he  faid,  of  a  friend  who  knew  his  fa- 
ther at  Amfterdam.  He  was  a  bold,  da- 
ring fellow ;  and  it  was  with  fome  diffi- 
culty I  could  prevail  upon  him  not  to  walk 
cheek  by  jole  with  me  along  the  ramparts. 

Soon  after  this  I  was  informed,  that  a 
fine-dreffed,  little  black-eyed  man  was  ar- 
rived in  a  bark  from  Italy.  This  man 
proved  to  be,  as  Mr.  Curtoys  informed  me, 
the  very  Jew  whom  Sir  Thomas  Gafcoyne 
was  fufpedled  to  be  :  he  was  apprehended, 
and  committed  to  one  of  the  round  towers. 
But  what  will  you  fay,  or  what  would  have 
been  my  lot,  had  I  taken  the  other  man 
into  my  fervice? — for  the  minute  my  white 
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fnan>  for  he  was  a  whitifli  Jew,  faw  the 
black  one  arrive,  he  decamped  ;  they  were 
afraid  of  each  other,  and  both  wanted  to 
efcape ;  my  man  went  off  on  foot  ;  the 
black  man  was  apprehended,  while  he  was 
in  treaty  with  the  mafter  of  the  fame  bark 
he  came  in,  to  carry  him  to  fome  other  fea- 
port.  Now  had  I  come  in  with  fuch  a 
fervant,  and  with  my  fufpected  Bank  notes, 
without  letters  of  credit,  or  recommenda- 
tion $  had  the  Jew  arrived,  who  is  the 
real  culprit,  and  who  had  been  connected 
with  my  man,  what  would  have  become  of 
his  mafter,  your  unfortunate  humble  fer- 
vant ? — I  doubt  the  abilities  of  his  Britan- 
nic Majefty's  Confal  would  net  have  been 
able  to  have  divided  our  degrees  of  guilt 
properly ;  and  that  I  fhould  have  experi- 
enced but  little  charity  on  my  ftraw  bed, 
from  the  humanity  of  Mr.  Womb  well. 
However,  I  had  ftill  one  card  more  to 
play  to  reinforce  my  purfe;  it  was  one,  I 
thought,  could  not  fail,  and  the  money 
was  neaper  home  s: — I  had  lent,  while  I 
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was  at  Calais,  thirty  guineas  to  a  French 
o>Hcer,  fox  no  other  reafcn  but  becaufe  he 
wanted  it :  I  knew  the  man  5  and  as  he 
promifed  to  pay  me  in  three  months,  and 
as  that  time  was  expired,  I  applied  to  Mr. 
Harris,  a  Scotch  merchant,  at  his  houfe  at 
Barcelona,  on  whom  the  London  Bankers 
of  the  fame  name  give  letters  of  credit  to 
travellers.  I  begged  the  favour  of  him  to 
fend  the  note  to  his  correfpondents  at  Pa- 
ris, and  to  procure  the  money  for  me,  and 
when  it  was  paid,  that  he  would  give  it 
to  me  at  Barcelona ;  but  Mr.  Harris  too, 
begged  to  be  excufed;  he  ftarted  fome  dif- 
ficulties, but  at  length  did  give  me  a  re- 
ceipt for  the  note,  and  promifed,  reluc- 
tantly enough,  to  fend  it.  I  began  now 
to  think  that  I  fhould  fiarve  indeed.  Every 
article  of  life  is  high  in  Spain,  and  my 
purfe  was  low.  I  therefore  wrote  to  Mr. 
Ourtoys,  to  know  if  he  had  any  tidings 
of  the  Bank  bills ;  for  I  had  immediately 
wrote  to  Meffrs.  Hoare,  to  beg  the  favour  of 
them  to  fend  Mr.  Curtoys  the  numbers  of 
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thofe  which  I  received  at  their  Houfe;  and 
they  very  politely  informed  me,  they  h  ad 
fo  done.  Mr.  Conful  Curtoys  favoured 
me  with  the  following  anfwer : 

"  Mr.  Curtoys  prefents  his  compliments 
<c  to  Mr.  Thickneffe ;  no  ways  doubts  the 
"  Bank  bills  to  be  goo  J,  from  London  this 
"  poft  under  the  24th  paft,  they  accufe  re- 
"  ceipt  thereof,  &c.  Barcelona,  12th  of 
"  December,  1775/' 

As  Mr.  Curtoys's  correfpondent  had  qe~ 
cufed  receipt  thereof y  I  thought  I  might 
too,  and  accordingly  I  went  and  defired 
my  money.  The  Cafhier  was  fick,  they 
faid,  and  I  was  defired  to  call  agen  the  next 
morning,  when  he  would  be  much  better 
I  did  fo,  and  received  my  money;  and 
fhall  fet  off  immediately  for  Montjerrat p 
finging,  and  faying  what  I  do  hot  exactly 
agree  to ;  but,  .being  at  Rome,  I  would  do 
as  they  do  there ;  I  therefore  taught  my 
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childrien  to  repeat  the  following  Spanifh 
proverb : 

*■  Barcelonaes  Bueno, 
"  Si  la  Bolfa  fueno  ; 
€C  Sueno  6  no  fueno, 
"  Barcelonaes  Bueno." 

I  will  not  tranflate  what,  I  am  fure,  you 
Will  underftand  the  fenfe  of  much  better 
than  you  will  think  I  experienced  the 
truth,  I  hope,  however,  to  have  done 
with  my  misfortunes ;  for  I  am  going  to 
vifit  a  fpot  inhabited  by  virtuous  and  re- 
tired men ;  a  place,  according  to  all  re- 
ports, cut  out  by  nature  for  fuch  who  are 
able  to  fequefter  themfelves  from  all  world- 
ly concerns  ;  and  from  fuch,  (Grangers  as 
they  are)  I  am  fure  I  £hall  meet  with  more 
charity  (for  they  deal  in  nothing  elfe) 
than  I  met  with  humanity  or  politenefs  at 
Barcelona, 

P.  S.  I  fhould  have  told  you,  that  be- 
fore Sir  Thomas  Gafcoyne  left  this  town, 

he 
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he  fent  a  polite  meflage,  to  defirc  to  take 
leave  of  me  and  my  family :    I  therefore 
waited  upon  him  ;  and  as  he  propofed  vi- 
liting  Gibraltar,  I  troubled  him  with  a 
letter  to  my  fon,  then  on  that  duty ;  and 
was  forry  foon  after  to  find  that  my  fon 
had  left  the  garrifon  before  Sir  Thomas 
could  arrive  at  it.    If  you  aik  me  how  Sir 
Thomas  Gafcoyne  ventured  to  make  fd 
great  a  tour  through  a  country  fo  auk- 
wardly  circumftanced  for  travellers  in  ge- 
neral>  and  ftrangers  in  particular,  I  can 
only  fay,  that  when  I  faw  him  he  had  but 
juft  began  his  long  journey,  and  that  he 
had  every  advantage  which  religion  and 
fortune  could  give  him.    I  had  none  :  he 
travelled  with  two  coaches,  two  fets  of 
horfes,  two  faddle  mules,  and  was  pro- 
tected by  a  train  of  fervants.    I  had  reli- 
gion, (but  it  was  a  bad  one  in  that  coun- 
try) and  only  one  footman,  who  ftridlly 
maintained  his  character,  for  he  always 
walked.    Indeed,  it  is  the  fafhion  of  all 
Spani/h  gentlemen  to  be  followed  by  their 
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fervant  on  foot.  I  therefore  travelled  like 
a  Spaniard ;  Sir  Thomas  like  an  Englifh- 
man.  The  whole  city  of  Barcelona  was 
in  an  uproar  the  morning  Sir  Thomas's 
two  coaches  fet  off;  and  I  heard,  with  con- 
cern, that  they  both  broke  down  before 
they  got  half  way  to  Valencia ;  but,  with 
pleafure,  by  a  polite  letter  foon  after  from 
Mr.  Swinburne,  that  they  got  fo  far  in 
perfect  health. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

P.  S.  Before  I  quit  Barcelona,  it  will 
be  but  jufl  to  fay,  that  it  is  a  good  city, 
has  a  fine  mole,  and  a  noble  citadel,  be- 
fide  Monjuique,  a  ftrong  fort,  which  ftands 
on  a  high  hill,  and  which  commands  the 
town  as  well  as  the  harbour.  The  town 
is  very  large  and  ftrongly  fortified,  flands 
in  a  large  plain,  and  is  encompaffed  with 
a  femi-circular  range  of  high  hills,  father 
than  mountains,  which  form  un  coup-dml, 
that  is  very  pleafing,  as  not  only  the  fides 

of 
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of  the  hills  are  adorned  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  country-houfes,  but  the  plain  alfo 
affords  a  great  many,  belide  feveral  little 
villages.  The  roads  too  near  the  town  are 
very  good.  As  to  the  city  itfelf,  it  is  ra- 
ther well  built  in  general,  than  abounding 
with  any  particular  fine  buildings.  The 
Inquifition  has  nothing  to  boaft  of  now, 
either  within  or  without,  having  (fortu- 
nately for  the  public)  loft  a  great  part  of 
its  former  power :  it,  however,  ftill  keeps 
an  awe  upon  all  who  live  within  its  verge. 
I  never  faw  a  town  in  which  trade  is  car- 
ried on  with  more  fpirit  and  induftry :  the 
indolent  difpofition  of  the  Spaniards  of 
Cajtife,  and  other  provinces,  has  not  ex- 
tended ever  into  this  part  of  Spain.  They 
have  here  a  very  fine  theatre ;  but  thofe 
who  perform  upon  the  ftage  are  the  refufe 
of  the  people,  and  are  too  bad  to  be  called 
by  the  name  of  adtors.  They  have  nei- 
ther libraries  nor  pictures  worthy  of  much 
notice,  though  they  boaft  of  one  or  two 
paintings  in  their  churches  by  natives  of 
M  '  the 
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the  town,  Francis  Guirro,  and  John  Ar** 
nau.  In  the  cuftom-houfe  hangs  a  full- 
length  of  the  prefent  King,  fo  execrable, 
that  one  would  wonder  it  was  not  put, 
with  the  painter,  into  the  Inquifition,  as  a 
libel  on  royalty  and  the  arts.  I  am  told, 
at  La  Fete  Dieu  there  are  fome  proceffions 
of  the  moft  ridiculous  nature.  The  ferti- 
lity of  the  earth  in  and  about  the  town  is 
wonderful  j  the  minute  one  crop  is  off  the 
earth,  another  is  put  in ;  no  part  of  the 
year  puts  a  flop  to  vegetation.  In  the 
coldefh  weather,  the  market  abounds  with 
a  great  variety  of  the  choiceft  flowers  j  yet 
their  fweets  cannot  over-power  the  into- 
lerable fmell  which  fait  firth,  and  ftinking 
fifh  united,  diffufe  over  all  that  part  of  the 
city ;  and  rich  as  the  inhabitants  are,  you 
will  fee  the  legs,  wings,  breafts,  and  en- 
trails of  fowls,  in  the  market,  cut  up  as 
joints  of  meat  are  in  other  countries,  to  be 
fold  feparately :  nor  could  I  find  in  this 
great  city  either  oil,  olives,  or  wine,  that 
were  tolerable.    I  paid  a  guinea  a  day  at 
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the  Fontain  dlOr  for  my  table ;  yet  evefy 
thing  was  fo  dirty,  that  I  always  made  my 
dinner  from  the  defert ;  nor  was  there  any 
other  place  but  the  ftable  of  this  dirty  inn 
to  put  up  my  horfe,  where  I  paid  twelve 
livres  a  week  for  ftraw  only  ;  and  whoever 
lodges  at  this  inn,  muft  pay  five  Shillings 
a  day  for  their  dinner,  whether  they  dine 
there  or  not, 

Catalonia  is  undoubtedly  the  bell  culti- 
vated, the  rieheft,  and  moil  indufirious  pro-^ 
vince,  or  principality,  in  Spain ;  and  the 
King,  who  has  the  sun  for  his  hat,  (for 
it  always  (bines  in  fome  part  of  his  domf- 
nions)  has  nothing  to  boafl  of,  equal  to 
Catalonia, 

As  I  have  almoft  as  much  abhorrence  to 
the  Moors,  as  even  the  Spaniards  them- 
ielves,  (having  vifited  that  coaft  two  or 
three  times,  many  years  ago)  you  may  be 
fure  I  was  grieved  to  meet,  every  time  I 
went  out,  fo  many  maimed  and  wounded 
M  2  officers 
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officers  and  foldiers,  who  were  not  long  re- 
turned from  the  unfuccefsful  expedition  to 
Algiers.  There  are  no  troops  in  the  world 
more  fteady  than  the  Spaniards ;  it  was  not 
for  want  of  bravery  that  they  mifcarried, 
but  there  was  fome  fad  mifmanagement ; 
and  had  the  Moors  followed  their  blows, 
not  a  man  of  them  would  have  returned. 
My  fervant,  (a  French  deferter)  who  was 
upon  that  expedition,  fays,  Gen.  O'Reily 
was  the  firft  who  landed,  and  the  laft  who 
embarked 3 — but  it  is  the  head,  not  the 
arm  of  a  commander  in  chief,  which  is 
mo  ft  wanted.  The  Moors,  at  k  point  du 
jour j  advanced  upon  the  Spaniards  behind 
a  formidable  ma/ked  and  moving  battery  of 
camels:  the  Spaniards,  believing  them,  by 
a  faint  light,  to  be  cavalry,  expended  a 
great  part  of  their  ftrength,  fpirits,  and 
ammunition,  upon  thofe  harmlefs  animals ; 
and  it  was  not  till  this  curtain  was  removed 
that  the  dreadful  carnage  began,  in  which 
they  loft  about  nine  thoufand  men.  There 
feems  to  have  been  fome  ftrange  mifma- 
nagement ; 
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nagement;  it  feems  probable  that  there 
was  no  very  good  underftanding  between 
the  marine  and  the  land  officers.  The  fleet 
were  many  days  before  the  town,  and  then 
landed  jufl  where  the  Moors  expe&ed  they 
would  land.  There  is  nothing  fo  difficulty 
fo  dangerous,  nor  fo  liable  to  mifcarriage, 
as  the  war  of  invading :  our  troops  expe- 
rienced it  at  St.  Cas ;  and  they  either  have, 
or  will  experience  it  in  America.  The 
wild  Negroes  in  Jamaica,  to  whom  Gov. 
Treiawney  wifely  gave,  what  they  con- 
tended for,  (Liberty)  were  not  above 
fifteen  hundred  fit  to  bear  arms.  I  was  in 
feveral  fkirmifhes  with  them,  and  fecond 
in  command  under  Mr.  Adair  s  brother,  a 
valiant  young  man,  who  died  afterwards  in 
the  field,  who  made  peace  with  them  5  yet 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  though  five 
hundred  difciplined  troops  would  have 
fubdued  them  in  an  open  country,  the 
united  force  of  France  and  England  could 
not  have  extirpated  them  from  their  fafl 
holds  in  the  mountains.  Did  not  a  Baker 
M  3  battle 
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battle  and  defeat  two  Marlhals  of  France 
in  the  Cevennes  ?  And  is  it  probable,  that 
all  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Great-Britain 
can  conquer  America  ? — England  may  as 
well  attempt  moving  that  Continent  on 
this  lide  the  Atlantic. 
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LETTER  XX, 

I NEVER  left  any  place  with  more  fe- 
cret  fatisfadtion  than  I  did  Barcelo- 
na ;  exclufive  of  the  entertainment  I  was 
prepared  to  expert,  by  vifiting  this  holy 
mountain ;  nor  have  I  been  difappoint- 
ed;  but  on  the  contrary,  found  it,  in 
every  refpedt,  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  va- 
rious accounts  I  had  heard  of  it.  I  will 
attempt  to  give  you  fome  idea  of  it;— to 
give  a  perfedt  defcription  of  it  is  impoffi- 
ble; — -to  do  that,  it  would  require  fome  of 
thofe  attributes  which  the  Divine  Power, 
by  whofe  alpiighty  hands  it  was  raifed,  is 
endowed  with.  It  is  called  Montferrat, 
or  Mount -Scie>*  by  the  Cata/onians,  words 
which  fignify  a  cut  or Jawed  mountain-,  and 
fo  called  from  its  lingular  and  extraordinary 
form  ;  for  it  is  fo  broken,  fo  divided,  and 

fo 

*  The  arms  of  the  Abbey  is-— A  faw  in  the  middle  of  a 
rock. 
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fo  crowned  with  an  infinite  number  of 
fpiring  cones,  or  pine  heads,  that  it  has 
the  appearance,  at  diflant  view,  to  be  the 
work  of  man ;  but  upon  a  nearer  approach, 
to  be  evidently  raifed  by  Him  alone,  to 
whom  nothing  is  impoffible.  It  looks, 
indeed,  like  the  firft  rude  fketch  of  God's 
work ;  but  the  defign  is  great,  and  the  ex- 
ecution fuch,  that  it  compels  all  men  who 
approach  it,  to  lift  up  their  hands  and  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  to  fay, — Oh  God  ! — how 

WONDERFUL  ARE  ALL  THY  WORKS  ! 

It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  fuch  a  place 
fhould  be  fixed  upon  for  the  refidence  of 
holy  and  devout  men ;  for  there  is  not  furely 
upon  the  habitable  globe  a  fpot  fo  properly 
adapted  for  retirement  and  contemplation  j 
it  has  therefore,  for  many  ages,  been  inha- 
bited only  by  monks  and  hermits,  whofe 
firft  vow  is,  never  to  forfake  it ; — a  vow, 
without  being  either  a  hermit  or  a  monk, 
I  could  make,  I  think,  without  repenting. 


If 
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if  it  be  true,  and  fome  great  man  has 
faid  fo,  that  "  whofoever  delighted  in folitude, 
is  either  a  wild  beajl,  or  a  God;"  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  fpot  are  certainly  more  than 
men ;  for  no  wild  beaft  dwells  here.  But  it 
is  the  place 9  not  the  people,  I  mean  at  pre- 
fent  to  fpeak  of.  It  Hands  in  a  vaft  plain, 
feven  leagues  they  call  it,  but  it  is  at  leaft 
thirty  miles  from  Barcelona,  and  nearly  in 
the  center  of  the  principality  of  Catalonia. 
The  height  of  it  is  fo  very  confiderable, 
that  in  one  hour's  flow  travelling  towards 
it,  after  we  left  Barcelona,  it  {hewed  its 
pointed  fteeples,  high  over  the  leffer  moun- 
tains, and  feemed  fo  very  near,  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  perfuaded 
a  perfon,  not  accuftomed  to  fuch  decep- 
tions, in  fo  clear  an  atmofphere,  to  believe, 
that  we  had  much  more  than  an  hour's 
journey  to  arrive  at  it;  inftead  of  which, 
we  were  all  that  day  in  getting  to  Martorel, 
a  fmall  city,  ftill  three  leagues  diftant  from 
it,  where  we  lay  at  the  Three  Kings,  a 

pretty 
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pretty  good  inn,  kept  by  an  infolent  im* 
poling  Italian.  Mart  or  el  ftands  upon  the 
fteep  banks  of  the  river  Lobregatey  over 
which  there  is  a  modern  bridge,  of  a  pro- 
digious height,  the  piers  of  which  reft  on 
the  oppoiite  fhore,  again!!  a  Roman  trium- 
phal arch  of  great  folidity,  and  originally 
of  great  beauty.  I  think  I  tell  you  the 
truth  when  I  fay,  that  I  could  perceive  the 
convent,  and  fome  of  the  hermitages,  when 
I  firft  faw  the  mountain,  at  above  twenty 
Hiiles  djftance.  From  Martorel,  however, 
they  were  as  vifible  as  the  mountain  itfelf, 
to  which  the  eye  was  diredted,  down  the 
river,  the  banks  of  which  were  adorned 
with  trees,  villages,  houfes,  &c.  arjd  the 
view  terminated  by  this  the  moft  glorious 
monument  in  nature.  When  I  firft  faw 
the  mountain,  it  had  the  appearance  of  an 
infinite  number  of  rocks  cut  into  conical 
forms,  and  built  one  upon  another  to  a 
prodigious  height.  Upon  a  nearer  view, 
each  cone  appeared  of  itfelf  a  mountain ; 
and  the  tout  enfemble  compofe  an  enormous 
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mafs  of  the  Lundus  Helmonti,  or  plumb- 
pudding  ftone,  fourteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  what  the  Spaniards  call  two 
leagues  in  height.  As  it  is  like  unto  no 
other  mountain,  fo  it  ftands  quite  uncon- 
nected with  any,  though  not  very  diftant 
from  fome  very  lofty  ones.  Near  the  bafe 
of  it,  on  the  fouth  fide,  are  two  villages, 
the  largefl  of  which  is  Montrofol ;  but  my 
eyes  were  attracted  by  two  ancient  towers, 
which  flood  upon  a  hill  near  Colbaton,  the 
fmalleft,  and  we  drove  to  that,  where  we 
found  a  little  pofada,  and  the  people  ready 
enough  to  furnilh  us  with  mules  and  afles, 
for  we  were  now  become  quite  impatient 
to  vifit  the  hallowed  and  celebrated  con- 
vent, De  Neujlra  Senora;  a  convent,  to 
which  pilgrims  refort  from  the  furtheft 
parts  of  Europe,  fome  bearing,  by  way  of 
penance,  heavy  bars  of  iron  on  their  backs, 
others  cutting  and  flashing  their  naked  bo- 
dies with  wire  cords,  or  crawling  to  it  on 
all-fours,  like  the  beads  of  the  field,  to 
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obtain  forgivenefs  of  their  fins,  by  the  in- 
terceffion  of  our  Lady  of  Montferrat. 

When  we  had  afcended  a  fteep  and  rug- 
ged road,  about  one  hour,  and  where  there 
was  width  enough,  and  the  precipices  not 
too  alarming,  to  give  our  eyes  the  utmoft 
liberty,  we  had  an  earneft  of  what  we  were 
to  expedt  above,  as  well  as  the  extenfive 
view  below ;  our  impatience  to  fee  more 
was  encreafed  by  what  we  had  already  feen; 
the  majeftic  convent  opened  to  us  a  view 
of  her  venerable  walls ;  fome  of  the  her- 
mits' cells  peeped  over  the  broken  preci- 
pices ftill  higher  j  while  we,  glutted  with 
aftonifliment,  and  made  giddy  with  de- 
light and  amazement,  looked  up  at  all 
with  a  reverential  awe,  towards  that  God 
who  raifed  the  piles,  and  the  holy  men 

who  dwell  among  them.  Yes,  Sir, — 

we  caught  the  holy  flame  ;  and  I  hope  we 
came  down  better,  if  not  wifer,  than  we 
went  up.  After  afcending  full  two  hours 
and  a  half  more,  we  arrived  on  a  flat  part 

on 
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on  the  fide,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
mountain,  on  which  the  convent  is  built ; 
but  even  that  flat  was  made  fo  by  art,  and 
at  a  prodigious  expence.  Here,  however, 
was  width  enough  to  look  fecurely  about 
us ;  and,  good  God !  what  an  extenlive 
field  of  earth,  air,  and  fea,  did  it  open  ! 
The  ancient  towers,  which  atfirft  attracted 
my  notice  near  Colbaton,  were  dwindled 
into  pig-fties  upon  a  mounticule.  At  length, 
and  a  great  length  it  was,  we  arrived  at 
the  gates  of  the  SanBuary ;  on  each  fide  of 
which,  on  high  pedeftals,  ftand  the  enor- 
mous ftatues  of  two  faints  ;  and  nearly  op- 
pofite,  on  the  bafe  of  a  rock,  which  leans 
in  a  frightful  manner  over  the  buildings, 
and  threatens  definition  to  all  below,  a 
great  number  of  human  fculls  are  fixed  in 
the  form  of  a  crofs.  Within  the  gate  is  a 
fquare  cloifter,  hung  round  with  paintings 
of  the  miracles  performed  by  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin, with  votive  offerings,  &c.  It  was 
Advent  week,  when  none  of  the  monks  quit, 
their  apartments,  but  one,  whole,  weekly 
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duty  it  was  to  attend  the  call  of  ilrangers } 
nor  did  the  whole  community  afford  but 
a  fingle  member  (pere  tender,  a  Fleming J 
who  could  fpeak  French.  It  was  Pere 
Pafcaly  by  whom  wc  were  fhewn  every 
mark  of  politenefs  and  attention,  which  a 
man  of  the  world  could  give,  but  admi- 
niftered  with  all  that  humility  and  meek- 
nefs,  fo  becoming  a  man  who  had  renoun- 
ced it*  He  put  us  in  poffefTion  of  a  good 
room,  with  good  beds ;  and  as  it  was  near 
night,  and  very  cold,  he  ordered  a  brazier 
of  red-hot  embers  into  our  apartment;  and 
having  fent  for  the  cook  of  the  Grangers' 
kitchen,  (for  there  are  four  public  kitchens) 
and  ordered  him  to  obey  our  commands, 
he  retired  to  evening  vefpers ;  after  which 
he  made  us  a  fhort  vifit,  and  continued  to 
do  fo,  two  or  three  times  every  day,  while 
we  ftaid.  Indeed,  I  began  to  fear  we  fcaid 
too  long,  and  told  him  fo ;  but  he  affured 
me  the  apartment  was  ours  for  a  month  or 
two,  if  we  pleafed.  During  our  ftay,  he 
admitted  me  into  his  apartments,  and  filled 
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my  box  with  delicious  Spani/h  fn  uff,  and 
fhewed  us  every  attention  we  could  wi£h, 
and  much  more  than,  as  unrecommended 
ftrangers,  we  could  exped.  All  the  poor 
who  come  here  are  fed  gratis  for  three 
days,  and  all  the  lick  received  in  the  hof- 
pital.  Sometimes,  on  particular  feftivals, 
feven  thoufand  arrive  in  one  day ;  but 
people  of  condition  pay  a  reafonable  price 
for  what  they  eat.  There  was  before  our 
apartment  a  long  covered  gallery;  and  tho' 
we  were  in  a  deep  recefs  of  the  rocks, 
which  projected  wide  and  high  on  our 
right  and  left,  we  had  in  front  a  moft  ex- 
tenfive  view  of  the  world  below,  and  the 
more  diftant  Mediterranean  Sea,  It  was 
a  moon-light  night ;  and,  in  fpite  of  the 
cold,  it  was  impoffible  to  be  fliut  out  of 
the  enchanting  lights  and  fhades  which 
her  filver  beams  reflected  on  the  rude  rocks 
above,  beneath,  and  on  all  fides  of  us.— 
Every  thing  was  as  ftill  as  death,  till  the 
fonorous  convent  bell  warned  the  Monks 
to  midnight  prayer.    At  two  o'clock,  we 
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heard  fome  of  the  tinkling  bells  of  the  her- 
mits' cells  above  give  notice,  that  they  too 
were  going  to  their  devotion  at  the  ap-< 
pointed  hour  :  after  which  I  retired  to  my 
bed ;  but  my  mind  was  too  much  awaken- 
ed to  permit  me  to  fleep  ;  I  was  impatient 
for  the  return  of  day-light,  that  I  might 
proceed  flill  higher ;  for,  mifer  like,  thoy 
my  coffers  were  too  full,  I  coveted  more ; 
and  accordingly,  after  breakfaft,  we  eagerly 
fet  our  feet  to  the  firft  round  of  the  hermit's 
ladder;  it  was  a  ftone  one  indeed,  but 
flood  in  all  places  dreadfully  fteep,  and  in 
many  almoft  perpendicular.  After  mount- 
ing up  a  vaft  chafm  in  the  rock,  yet  full  of 
trees  and  fhrubs,  about  a  thoufand  paces, 
fatigued  in  body,  and  impatient  for  a  fafe 
refting  place,  we  arrived  at  a  fmall  hole  in 
the  rock,  through  which  we  were  glad  to 
crawl ;  and  having  got  to  the  fecure  fide  of 
it,  prepared  ourfelves,  by  a  little  reft,  to 
proceed  further;  but  not,  I  affure  you, 
without  fome  apprehenfions,  that  if  there 
was  no  better  road  down,  we  muft  have 
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become  hermits.  After  a  fecond  clamber, 
not  quite  fo  dreadful  as  the  firft,  but  much 
longer,  we  got  into  fome  flowery  and  fer~ 
pentine  walks,  which  lead  to  two  or  three 
of  the  neareft  hermitages  then  vifible,  and 
not  far  off,  one  of  which  hung  over  fo  hor- 
rible a  precipice,  that  it  was  terrifying 
pi&urefque.  We  were  now,  however,  I 
thought,  certainly  in  the  garden  of  Eden! 
Certain  I  am,  Eden  could  not  be  more  beau, 
tifully  adorned 3  for  God  alone  is  the  gar- 
dener here  alfo ;  and,  confequently,  every 
thing  profpered  around  us  which  could  gra- 
tify the  eye,  the  nofe,  and  the  imagination, 

6(  Profufe  the  myrtle  fpread  unfading  boughs^ 
*'  Exprefllve  emblem  of  eternal  vows." 

For  the  myrtle,  the  eglantine,  the  jafmin, 
and  all  the  fmaller  kind  of  aromatic  fhrubs 
and  flowers,  grew  on  all  fides  thick  and 
fpontaneoufly  about  us  ;  and  our  feet 
brufhed  forth  the  fweets  of  the  lavender, 
rofemary,  and  thyme,  till  we  arrived  at 
N  the 
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the  firft,  and  peaceful  hermitage  of  Saint 
Tiago.  We  took  pofieffion  of  the  holy  in- 
habitant's little  garden,  and  was  charmed 
with  the  neatnefs,  and  humble  fimplicity, 
which  in  every  part  chara&erifed  the  pof- 
fefibr.  His  little  chapel,  his  fountain,  his 
vine  arbor,  his  ftately  cyprefs,  and  the  walls 
of  his  cell,  embraced  on  all  fides  with  ever- 
greens, and  adorned  with  flowers,  rendered 
it,  exclufive  of  its  fituation,  wonderfully 
pleafing.  His  door,  however,  was  faft,  and 
all  within  was  filent ;  but  upon  knocking, 
it  was  opened  by  the  venerable  inhabitant ; 
he  was  cloathed  in  a  brown  cloth  habit, 
his  beard  was  very  long,  his  face  pale,  his 
manners  courteous  ;  but  he  feemed  rather 
too  deeply  engaged  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  things  of  the  next  world,  to  lofe 
much  of  his  time  with  fuch  things  as  us. 
We  therefore,  after  peeping  into  his  apart- 
ments, took  his  benediction,  and  he  re- 
tired, leaving  us  all  his  worldly  poffeffions, 
but  his  ffcraw  bed,  his  books,  and  his  beads. 
This  hermitage  is  confined  between  two 
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pine  heads,  within  very  narrow  bounds; 
but  it  is  artfully  fixed,  and  commands  at 
noon  day  a  moft  enchanting  profped:  to  the 
Eaft  and  to  the  North.  Though  it  is  up- 
wards of  two  thoufand  three  hundred  paces 
from  the  convent,  yet  it  hangs  fo  diredlly 
over  it,  that  the  rocks  convey  not  only  the 
found  of  the  organ,  and  the  voices  of  the 
monks  finging  in  the  choir,  but  you  may 
hear  men  in  common  converfation  from 
the  piazza  below. 

This  is  a  long  letter ;  but  I  know  you 
would  not  willingly  have  left  me  in  the 
midft  of  danger,  or  before  I  was  fafe  ar- 
rived at  the  firft  ftage  towards  heaven,  and 
feen  one  humble  hoft  on  God's  high  road, 

P.  S.  At  two  o'clock*  after  midnight, 
thefe  people  rife,  fay  mafs,  and  continue 
the  remainder  of  the  night  in  prayer  and 
contemplation.  The  hermits  tell  you,  it 
was  upon  high  mountains  that  God  chofe 
to  roanifeft  his  will  \—fimdamenta  ejus  in 
N  2  montibus 
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montibus  fanctts,  fay  they  ; — they  confider 
thefe  rocks  as  fymbols  of  their  penitence,, 
and  mortifications;  and  its  being  fo  beau-' 
tifully  covered  with  fine  flowers,  odorife- 
rous and  rare  plants,  as  emblems  of  the 
virtue  and  innocence  of  the  religious  inha- 
bitants j  or  how  elfe,  fay  they,  could  fuch 
rocks  produce  fpontaneoufly  flowers  in  a 
defart,  which  furpafs  all  that  art  and  na- 
ture combined  can  do,  in  lower  and  more 
favourable  foils  ?  They  may  well  think  fo; 
for  human  reafon  cannot  account  for  the 
manner  by  which  fuch  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  trees,,  fruits,  and  flowers,  are  nou- 
rished, feemingly  without  foil.    But  that 
which  eftabliftied  a  church  and  convent  on 
this  mountain,  was  the  ftory  of  a  hermit 
who  refided  here  many  years ;   this  was 
Juan  Gueririy  who  lived  on  this  mountain 
alone,  the  aufterity  of  whofe  life  was  fuch, 
that  the  people  below  believed  he  fubfifted 
without  eating  or  drinking.   As  fome  very 
extraordinary  circumftances  attended  this 
man's  life,  all  which  is  univerfally  believed 
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here,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  give  you  fome 
account  of  him : — You  muft  know,  Sir, 
then,  that  the  devil  envying  the  happinefs 
of  this  good  man,  equipped  himfelf  in  the 
habit  of  a  hermit,  and  poffeffed  himfelf  of 
a  cavern  in  the  fame  mountain,  which  flill 
bears  the  name  of  the  Devil's  Grot ;  after 
which,  he  took  occafion  to  throw  himfelf 
in  the  way  of  poor  Guerin,  to  whom  he 
expreffed  his  furprife  at  feeing  one  of  his 
own  order  dwell  in  a  place  he  thought  an 
abfolute  defert ;  but  thanked  God,  for  gi- 
ving him  fo  fortunate  a  meeting.  Here 
the  devil  and  Guerln  became  very  inti- 
mate, and  converfed  much  together  on  fpi- 
ritual  matters ;  and  things  went  on  well 
enough  between  them  for  a  while,  when 
another  devil,  chum  to  the  firft,  poffeffed 
the  body  of  a  certain  Princefs,  daughter  of 
a  Count  of  Barcelona,  who  became  thereby 
violently  tormented  with  horrible  convul- 
iions.  She  was  taken  to  the  church  by  her 
afflicted  father.  The  daemon  who  poffef- 
fed her,  and  who  fpoke  for  her,  faid,  that 
N  3  nothing 
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nothing  could  relieve  her  from  her  fuffer- 
ings  but  the  prayers  of  a  devout  and  pious 
hermit,  named  Guerin,  who  dwelt  on  Mont- 
Jerrat.  The  father,  therefore,  immediately 
repaired  to  Guerin,  and  hefought  his  pray- 
ers and  interceflion  for  the  recovery  of  his 
daughter.  It  fo  happened  (for  fo  the  devil 
would  have  it)  that  this  bufinefs  could  not 
be  perfectly  effected  in  lefs  than  nine  days ; 
and  that  the  Princefs  muft  be  left  that  time 
alone  with  Guerin  in  his  cave.  Poor  Gue- 
rin, confcious  of  his  frail  nature,  oppofed 
this  meafure  with  all  his  might ;  but  there 
was  no  refifting  the  argument  and  influence 
of  the  devil,  and  £he  was  accordingly  left. 
Youth,  beauty,  a  cave,  folitude,  and  virgin 
modefty,  were  too  powerful  not  to  over- 
come even  the  chafte  vows  and  pious  in- 
tentions of  poor  Guerin.  The  devil  left 
the  virgin,  and  poflefled  the  faint.  He  con- 
fulted  his  falfe  friend,  and  told  him  how 
powerful  this  impure  paffion  was  become, 
and  his  intentions  of  flying  from  the  dan- 
ger 5  but  the  devil  advifed  him  to  return 

to 
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to  bis  cell,  and  pray  to  God  to  protect  hini 
from  fin.  Guerin  took  his  council,  return- 
ed, and  fell  into  the  fatal  fnare.  The  de- 
vil then  perfuaded  him  to  kill  the  Princefs, 
in  order  to  conceal  his  guilt,  and  to  tell 
her  father  £he  had  forfaken  his  abode  while 
he  was  intent  on  prayer.  Guerin  did  fo ; 
but  became  very  miferable,  and  at  length 
determined  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
to  obtain  a  remiflion  of  his  complicated 
crimes.  The  Pope  enjoined  him  to  return 
to  Montferrat,  on  all-fours,  and  to  continue 
in  that  ftate,  without  once  looking  up 
to  heaven,  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years, 
or  'till  a  child  of  three  months  old  told 
him,  his  fins  were  forgiven:  all  which 
Guerin  chearfully  complied  with,  and  ac- 
cordingly crawled  back  to  the  defiled 
mountain. 

Soon  after  the  expiration  of  the  feven  years 
Count  Vifroy,  the  father  of  the  murdered 
Princefs,  was  hunting  on  the  mountain  of 
Montferrat,  and  pafling  near  Guenris  cave, 

the 
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the  dogs  entered,  and  the  fervant  feeing  a 
hideous  figure,  concluded  they  had  found 
the  wild  beafl  they  were  in  purfuit  of : 
they  informed  the  Count  with  what  they 
had  feen,  who  gave  directions  to  fecure  the 
beafl:  alive,  which  was  accordingly  done ; 
for  he  was  fo  over-grown  with  hair,  and 
fo  deformed  in  fhape,  that  they  had  no 
idea  of  the  creature  being  human.  He 
was  therefore  kept  in  the  Count's  ftable  at 
Barcelona,  and  fhewn  to  his  viiitors  as  a 
wonderful  and  lingular  wild  beaft.  During 
this  time,  while  a  company  were  examining 
this  extraordinary  animal,  a  nurfe  with  a 
young  child  in  her  arms  looked  upon  it,  and 
the  child,  after  fixing  its  eyes  ftedfaftly  for 
a  few  minutes  on  Guerin  y  faid,  "  Guerin 
rife,  thy  Jins  are  forgiven  thee  /" — — Guerin 
inflantly  rofe,  threw  himfelf  at  the  Count's 
feet,  confefled  the  crimes  he  had  been 
guilty  of,  and  defired  to  receive  the  punifh- 
ment  due  to  them,  from  the  hands  of  him 
whom  he  had  fo  highly  injured  • — but  the 
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Count,  perceiving  that  God  had  forgiven 
him,  forgave  him  alfo. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  all  the  par- 
ticulars which  attended  this  miracle;  it 
will  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  the  Count 
and  Guerin  went  to  take  up  the  body  of  the 
murdered  Princefs,  for  burial  with  her  an- 
cestors ;  but,  to  their  great  aftonifhment, 
found  her  there  alive,  poffeffing  the  fame 
youth  and  beauty  £he  had  been  left  with, 
and  no  alteration  of  any  kind,  but  a  pur- 
ple ftreak  about  her  neck  where  the  cord 
had  been  twilled,  and  wherewith  Guerin 
had  ftrangled  her.  The  father  defired  her 
to  return  to  Barcelona ;  but  die  informed 
him,  that  could  not  be;  (ht  was  enjoined 
by  the  Holy  Virgin,  (he  faid,  to  fpend  her 
days  on  that  miraculous  fpot;  and  accord- 
ingly a  church  and  convent  was  built  there, 
the  latter  inhabited  by  Nuns,  of  which 
the  Princefs  (who  had  rifen  from  the  dead) 
was  the  Abbefs.    It  was  called  the  Abbey 
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des  Pucelles,  of  the  order  of  Sr.  Benoit,  and 
was  founded  in  the  year  80 1.  But  fuch  a 
vaft  concourfe  of  people,  of  both  fexes, 
reforted  to  it,  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
that  at  length  it  was  thought  prudent  to 
remove  the  women  to  a  convent  at  Barce- 
lona, and  place  a  body  of  BenediBine  monks 
in  their  place. 

Strange  as  this  ftory  is,  it  is  to  be  feen 
in  the  archives  of  this  holy  houfe ;  and  in 
the  ftreet  called  Condal,  at  Barcelona,  may 
be  feen  in  the  wall  of  the  old  palace  of 
the  Count's,  an  ancient  figure,  cut  in 
jftone,  which  reprefents  the  nurfe  with  the 
child  in  her  arms,  and  a  flrange  figure, 
on  his  knees,  at  her  feet,  and  that  is  Friar 
G 'iter 'in. 

Now,  whether  you  will  believe  all  this 
ftory,  or  not,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
fay ;  but  I  will  allure  you,  that  when  you 
vifit  this  fpot,  it  will  be  neceftary  to  fay 

you  do,  and  to  ajfure you  that  I  do-,  or  you 

would 
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would  appear  in  their  eyes  a  much  grea- 
ter wonder  than  any  thing  which  I  have 
related,  of  the  Devil,  the  Friar,  the  Vir- 
gin, and  the  Count, 
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LETTER  XXL 

HHHE  fecond  hermitage,  for  I  give  them 
A  in  the  order  they  are  ufually  vifited, 
is  that  of  St.  Catherine,  fituated  in  a  deep 
and  folitary  vale  :  it  however  commands  a 
moft  extenfive  and  pleafing  profpe£t,  at 
noon-day,  to  the  Baft  and  Weft.  The 
buildings,  garden,  &c.  are  confined  within 
fmall  limits,  being  fixed  in  a  moft  pidtu- 
refque  and  fecure  recefs  under  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  high  pines.  Though  this  her- 
mit's habitation  is  the  moft  retired  and  fo- 
litary abode  of  any,  and  far  removed  from 
the  din  of  men,  yet  the  courteous,  affa- 
ble, and  fprightly  inhabitant,  feems  not  to 
feel  the  lofs  of  human  fociety,  though  no 
man,  I  think,  can  be  a  greater  ornament 
to  human  nature.  If  he  is  not  much  ac- 
cuftomed  to  hear  the  voice  of  men,  he  is 
amply  recompenfed  by  the  mellifluous 
notes  of  birds ;  for  it  is  their  fandtuary  as 

well 
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well  as  his  ;  for  no  part  of  the  mountain 
is  fo  well  inhabited  by  the  feathered  race 
of  beings  as  this  delightful  fpot.  Perhaps* 
indeed,  they  have  fagacity  enough  to  know, 
that  there  is  no  other  fo  perfectly  fecure. 
Here  the  nightingale,  the  black-bird,  the 
linnet,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  little  fong- 
iters,  greater  ftrangers  to  my  eyes,  than 
fearful  of  my  hands,  dwell  in  perfedt  fecu- 
rity,  and  live  in  the  mofr  friendly  intimacy 
with  their  holy  protedlor,  and  obedient  to 
his  call  j  for,  fays  the  hermit, 

"  Hafte  here,  ye  feather'd  race  of  various  fbng, 

*c  Bring  all  your  pleafmg  melody  along  ! 

"  O  come,  ye  tender,  faithful,  plaintive  doves, 

"  Perch  on  my  hands,  and  fing  your  abfent  loves!"  • 

When  inftantly  the  whole  vocal  band  quit 
their  fprays,  and  furround  the  perfon  of 
their  daily  benefa&or,  fome  fettling  upon 
his  head,  others  entangle  their  feet  in  his 
beard,  and,  in  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word, 
take  his  bread  even  out  of  his  mouthy  but 
it  is  freely  given:  their  confidence  is  fo 

great, 
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great,  (for  the  holy  father  is  their  bondf- 
man)  that  the  ftranger  too  partakes  of  their 
familiarity  and  careffes.  Thefe  hermits  are 
not  allowed  to  keep  within  their  walls  ei- 
ther dog,  cat,  bird,  or  any  living  thing, 
left  their  attention  fhould  be  withdrawn 
from  heavenly  to  earthly  affedtions.  I  am 
forry  to  arraign  this  good  man ;  he  can- 
not be  faid  to  tranfgrefs  the  law,  but  he 
certainly  evades  it ;  for  though  his  feather- 
ed band  do  not  live  within  his  walls,  they 
are  always  attendant  upon  his  court ;  nor 
can  any  prince  or  princefs  upon  earth  boaft 
of  heads  fo  elegantly  plumed \  as  may  be  feen 
at  the  Court  of  St.  Catherine ;  or  of  vaf- 
fals  who  pay  their  tributes  with  half  the 
chearfulnefs  they  are  given  and  received  by 
the  humble  monarch  of  this  fequeftered 
vale.  If  his  meals  are  fcanty,  his  defert  is 
ferved  up  with  a  fong,  and  he  is  hufhed  to 
fleep  by  the  nightingale ;  and  when  we 
confider,  that  he  has  but  few  days  in  the 
whole  year  which  are  inferior  to  fome  of 
our  beft  in  the  months  of  May  and  June, 

you 
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you  may  eafily  conceive,  that  a  man  who 
breathes  flich  pure  air,  who  feeds  on  fuch 
light  food,  whofe  blood  circulates  freely 
from  moderate  exercife,  and  whofe  mind 
is  never  ruffled  by  worldly  affairs ;  whole 
fhort  fleeps  are  fweet  and  refrefhing,  and 
who  lives  confident  of  finding  in  death  a 
more  heavenly  refidence ;  lives  a  life  to  be 
envied,  not  pitied. — Turn  but  your  eyes 
one  minute  from  this  man's  fituation,  to 
that  of  any  monarch  or  minifter  on  earth, 
and  fay,  on  which  fide  does  the  balance 
turn  ? — While  fome  princes  may  be  em- 
bruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
fubje£ts,  this  man  is  offering  up  his  pray- 
ers to  God  to  preferve  all  mankind ;  

While  fome  minifters  are  fending  forth 
fleets  and  armies  to  wreak  their  own  pri- 
vate vengeance  on  a  brave  and  uncorrupted 
people,  this  folitary  man  is  feeding,  from 
his  own  fcanty  allowance,  the  birds  of  the 

air.  Conceive  him,  in  his  laft  hour, 

upon  his  ffraw  bed,  and  fee  with  what 
compofure  and  refignation  he  meets  it ! — 

Look 
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Look  in  the  face  of  a  dying  king,  or  a 
plundering,  and  blood-thirfty  minifter, — 
what  terrors  the  fight  of  their  velvet  beds, 
adorned  with  crimfon  plumage,  muft  bring 
to  their  affrighted  imagination ! — In  that 
awful  hour,  it  will  remind  them  of  the  in- 
nocent blood  they  have  fpilt ; — nay,  they 
will  perhaps  think,  they  were  dyed  with 
the  blood  of  men  fcalped  and  malfacred,  to 
fupport  their  vanity  and  ambition  ! — - — In 
fhort,  dear  Sir,  while  kings  and  minifters 
are  torn  to  pieces  by  a  thirft  after  power 
and  riches,  and  difturbed  by  a  thoufand 
anxious  cares,  this  poor  hermit  can  have 
but  one,  i\  e.  left  he  fhould  be  removed 
(as  the  prior  of  the  convent  has  a  power  to 
do)  to  fome  other  cell,  for  that  is  fome- 
times  done,  and  very  properly. 

The  youngeft  and  moft  hardy  conftitu- 
tions  are  generally  put  into  the  higher  her- 
mitages, or  thofe  to  which  the  accefs  is 
moft  difficult ;  for  the  air  is  fo  fine  in  the 
higheft  parts  of  the  mountain,  that  they 
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fay  it  often  renders  the  refpiration  painful  <, 
Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  reafonable 
than,  that  as  thefe  good  men  grow  older, 
and  lefs  able  to  bear  the  fatigues  and  in- 
conveniencies  the  higheft  abodes  unavoid- 
ably fubjedt  them  to,  fhould  be  removed 
to  more  convenient  dwellings,  and  that  the 
younger  and  flouter  men  fhould  fucceed 
them. 

As  the  hermits  never  eat  meat,  I  could 
not  help  obferving  to  him,  how  fortunate 
a  circumflance  it  was  for  the  fafety  of  his 
little  feathered  friends ;  and  that  there 
were  no  boys  to  difturb  their  young,  nor 

any  fportfman  to  kill  the  parent.  God 

forbid,  faid  he,  that  one  of  them  fhould 
fall,  but  by  his  hands  who  gave  it  life  ! — < 
Give  me  your  hand,  faid  I,  and  blefs  me  t 
— I  believe  it  did  ;  but  it  Jhortened  my  vi- 
Jit: — fo  I  flept  into  the  grot,  and  jiole  a 
pound  of  chocolate  upon  his  flone  table, 
and  myfelf  away. 
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If  there  is  a  happy  man  upon  this  earth, 
I  have  feen  that  extraordinary  man,  and 
here  he  dwells ! — his  features,  his  manners, 
all  his  looks  and  a&ions,  announce  it; — 
yet  he  had  not  even  a  fingle  maravedi  in 
his  pocket: — money  is  as  ufelefs  to  him, 
as  to  one  of  his  black- birds. 

Within  a  gun-£hot  of  this  remnant  of 
Eden,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  her- 
mitage, called  St.  Pedro.  While  I  was 
there,  my  hermit  followed  me ;  but  I  too 
coveted  retirement.  I  had  juft  bought  a 
fine  fowling-piece  at  Barcelona ;  and  when 
he  came,  I  was  availing  myfelf  of  the  hal- 
lowed fpot,  to  make  my  vow  never  to  ufe 
it.  In  truth,  dear  Sir,  there  are  fome  fort 
of  pleafures  too  powerful  for  the  body  to 
bear,  as  well  as  fome  fort  of  pain :  and 
here  I  was  wrecked  upon  the  wheel  of  fe- 
licity ;  and  could  only  fay,  like  the  poor 
criminal  who  fuffered  at  Dijon, — O  God ! 
O  God  !  at  every  coup. 
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I  was  forry  my  hoft  did  not  underftand 
Englifh,  nor  I  Spanim  enough,  to  give 
him  the  fenfe  of  the  lines  written  in  poor 
Shenjiones  alcove. 

"  ©  pou  tfmt  tmtfre  in  courtnje  oufg, 
"  SDr  tople  in  forttme'0  gioop  fpbearei 
44  Do  not  too  raftjuj  teeme  amuTe 
"  ©f  &tm  tfjat  tnoea  contenteo  &ere, 

I  forgot  the  other  lines }  but  they  conclude 
thus : 

"  jFor  faults  tfcere  beene  in  bufge  life 
«*  jf  rom  tobiclj  t&efe  peaceful  glenneg  are 
free." 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XXII. 

I KNOW  you  will  not  like  to  leave  St* 
Catherine  s  harmonious  cell  fo  foon 
nor  fhould  I,  but  that  I  intend  to  vifit  it 
again.  I  will  therefore  condudt  you  to  St. 
Juan,  about  four  hundred  paces  diftant 
from  it,  on  the  eafl:  fide  of  which,  you 
look  down  a  moll  horrid  and  frightful  pre- 
cipice,— a  precipice,  fo  very  tremendous, 
that  I  am  perfuaded  there  are  many  people 
whofe  imagination  would  be  fo  intoxicated 
by  looking  at  it,  that  they  might  be  in 
danger  of  throwing  themfelves  over :  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  will  underftand  my 
meaning  by  faying  fo;  but  I  have  more 
than  once  been  fo  bewildered  with  fuch 
alarming  coup  d'ceil  on  this  mountain,  that 
I  began  to  doubt  whether  my  own  powers 
were  fufficient  to  protedt  me: — Horfes, 
from  fudden  fright,  will  often  run  into 
the  fire ;  and  man  too,  may  be  forced  upon 

his 
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his  own  dcftru&ion,  to  avoid  thofe  fenfa- 
tions  of  danger  he  has  not  been  accuftomed 
to  look  upon.  Perhaps  I  am  talking  non- 
fenfe ;  and  that  you  will  attribute  what  I 
lay  to  lownefs  of  fpirits ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  had  thofe  feelings  about  me  only  during 
the  time  my  eyes  were  employed  upon  fuch 
frightful  obje&s ;  for  my  fpirits  were  en- 
livened by  pure  air,  exercife,  and  tempe- 
rance:— nay,  I  remember  to  have  been 
ftruck  in  the  fame  manner,  when  the  grand 
explofion  of  the  fire-works  were  played  off, 
many  years  ago,  upon  the  conclufion  of 
peace  !  The  blaft  was  fo  great,  that  it  ap- 
peared as  if  it  were  defigned  to  take  with 
it  all  earthly  things ;  and  I  felt  almoft  for- 
ced by  it,  fummoned  from  my  feat,  and 
could  hardly  refrain  from  jumping  over  a 
parapet  wall  which  ftood  before  me.  The 
building  of  this  hermitage,  however,  is 
very  fecure ;  nothing  can  fhake  or  remove 
it,  but  that  which  mull  fhake  or  remove 
the  whole  mountain.  At  this  cell,  fmall 
as  it  is.  King  Philip  the  Third  dined  on  the 
G  3  eleventh 
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eleventh  of  July  1599; — a  circurnftance, 
you  may  be  fure,  the  inhabitant  will  never 
forget,  or  omit  to  mention.  It  commands 
at  noon-day  a  fine  profpedt  eaftward,  and 
and  is  approached  by  a  good  ftage  of 
fteps.  Not  far  from  it,  on  the  road  fide, 
is  a  little  chapel  called  St.  Michael,  a  cha- 
pel as  ancient  as  the  monaftery  itfelf ;  and 
a  little  below  is  the  grotto,  in  which  the 
image  of  the  Virgin,  now  fixed  in  the 
high  altar  of  the  church,  was  found.  The 
entrance  of  this  grotto  is  converted  into  a 
chapel,  where  mafs  is  faid  every  day  by 
one  of  the  monks.  All  the  hermitages, 
even  the  fmalleft,  have  their  little  chapel, 
the  ornaments  for  faying  mafs,  their  water 
ciftern,  and  moft  of  them  a  little  garden* 
The  building  confifts  of  one  or  two  little 
chambers,  a  little  refectory,  and  a  kitchen ; 
but  many  of  them  have  every  convenience 
within  and  without  that  a  fingle  man  can 
wifh  or  defire,  except  he  fhould  wifh  for 
or  defire  fuch  things  as  he  was  obliged  to 
renounce  when  he  took  pofieffion  of  it. 

From 
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From  hence,  by  a  road  more  wonderful 
than  fafe  or  pleating,  you  are  led  on  a  ridge 
of  mountains  to  the  lofty  cell  of  St.  Ono- 
fre.  It  ftands  in  a  cleft  in  one  of  the  pine 
heads,  fix  and  thirty  feet  (I  was  going  to 
fay)  above  the  earth ;  its  appearance  is  in- 
deed aftoniffiing,  for  it  feems  in  a  manner 
hanging  in  the  air ;  the  accefs  to  it  is  by  a 
ladder  of  fixty  fteps,  extremely  difficult  to 
afcend,  and  even  then  you  have  a  wooden 
bridge  to  crofs,  fixed  from  rock  to  rock, 
under  which  is  an  aperture  of  fo  terrifying 
an  appearance,  that  I  ftill  think  a  perfon, 
not  over  timid,  may  find  it  very  difficult 
to  pafs  over,  if  he  looks  under,  without 
lofing  in  fome  degree  that  firmnefs  which 
is  neceflary  to  his  own  prefervation.  The 
befi:  and  fafeft  way  is,  to  look  forward  at 
the  building  or  objedt  you  are  going  to. — 
Fighting,  and  even  courage,  is  mechani- 
cal ;  a  man  may  be  taught  it  as  readily  as 
any  other  fcience ;  and  I  would///  the  lit- 
tle timid  hermit  of  St,  Onofre  to  a  march, 

on 
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on  the  margin  of  the  precipices  on  this 
mountain,  againft  the  brayefh  general  we 
have  in  America.  The  man  that  would 
not  wince  at  the  whittle  of  a  cannon-ball 
over  his  head,  may  find  his  blood  retire, 
and  his  fenfes  bewildered,  at  a  dreadful 
precipice  under  his  feet.  St.  Onofre  pof- 
fefles  no  more  fpace  than  what  is  covered 
in  by  the  tiling,  nor  any  profpeft  but  to 
the  South.  The  inhabitant  of  it  fays,  he 
often  fees  the  iflands  of  Minorca,  Mallorca, 
and  Ivica,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia 
and  Murcia.  The  weather  was  extremely 
fine  when  I  vifited  it,  but  there  was  a  dif- 
tant  hazinefs  which  prevented  my  feeing 
thofe  iflands ;  indeed,  my  eyes  were  better 
employed  and  entertained  in  examining 
objects  more  interefting,  as  well  as  more 
pleafing.  Going  from  this  hermitage,  you 
have  a  view  of  the  vale  of  St.  Mary,  for- 
merly called  la  Vallee  Amere,  thro'  which 
the  river  hobregatc  runs,  and  which  di- 
vides the  bifhopricjc  of  Barcelona  from  that 
of  De  Vic. 

Left 
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Left  you  fhould  think  I  am  rather  too 
tremendoufly  defcriptive  of  this  upland 
journey,  hear  what  a  French  traveller  fays, 
who  vifited  this  mountain  about  twenty 
years  ago,  After  examining  every  thing 
curious  at  the  convent,  he  fays,  "  II  ne 
€C  me  rejloit  plus  rien  a  voir  que  V hermitage 
"  qui  eji  renommcy  il  ejldans  la  par  tie  la  plus 
"  elevee  de  lamontagney  &  part  age  en  treize 
"  habitations  y  pour  autant  d*  her  mites.  I+e 
"  plaifir  de  le  voir  devoit  me  dedommager  de 
"  la  peine  quilme  falloit  prendre  pour  y  mon* 
"  tery  en  gr  imp  ant  pendant  plus  de  deux  heu- 
(€  res.  J'aurois  pu  me Jervir  de  ma  mule, 
"  mais  il  mauroit  fallu  prendre  un  chemin 
ft  oil  j'aurois  mis  le  double  du  terns,  jfe  mar- 
"  mat  done  de  courage,  &  entre  dans  une 
(e  enceinte  par  une  porte  que  Von  mouvrit 
"  avec  peine  au  dehors  du  monajlere,  je  com- 
€C  menfai  a  monter  par  des  degres  qui  fern- 

bloient  perpendiculairesy  tant  ils  etoient 
€*  roidesy  &  je  fus  oblige  de  magraffer  a  des 
It  barres  qui  y  font  placfas  expres:  enjuitey 

«  je 
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44  je  me  tratnai  par-defibus  de  grqffes  pierres, 
44  qitifo)it  comme  des  voutes  ruinees,  dont  les 
M  o uver tur es  font  le  feid  pajjage  quil  y  ait 
44  pour  quiconque  a  la  temerite  de  s  engager 
i€  dans  ces  defiles  ;  apres  avoir  gr imp e>  envi- 
44  ron  mille  pas y  je  trouvai  un  petit  terrein 
uni  ou  je  me  laijfai  tomber  tout  etendu  afin 
44  de  reprendre  ma  refpiration  qui  commen- 
44  coit  a  me  manquer"  And  yet  this  was 
only  the  Frenchman's  firft  ftage  on  his  way 
to  the  firft  and  neareft  hermitage ;  and  who 
I  find  clambered  up  the  very  road  we  did, 
rather  than  take  the  longer  rout  on  mule- 
back  ;  and,  for  ought  I  know,  a  rout  ftill 
more  dangerous,  for  there  are  many  places 
where  the  precipice  is  perpendicular  on 
both  fides  of  a  ridge,  and  where  the  road 
is  too  narrow  even  to  turn  the  mule ;  fo  he 
that  fets  out,  mufi:  proceed. 

After  afcending  a  ladder  fixed  in  the 
fame  pine  where  St.  Onofre  is  fituated,  at 
an  hundred  and  fifty  paces  diftant,  is  the 
fifth  hermitage  of  the  Penitent  Madakna; 

it 
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it  ftands  between  two  lofty  pines,  and  on 
fome  elevated  rocks,  and  commands  a  beau- 
tiful view,  towards  noon-day,  to  the  Eaft 
and  Weft ;  and  near  to  it,  in  a  more  ele- 
vated pine,  ftands  its  chapel,  from  whence 
you  look  down  (dreadful  to  behold)  a  rug- 
ged precipice  and  fleep  hills,  upon  the 
convent  at  two  miles  diftance.  There  are 
two  roads,  or  rather  paflages,  to  this  cell, 
both  exceedingly  difficult ;  by  one  you 
mount  up  a  ladder  of  at  leaft  an  hundred 
fteps ;  the  other  is  of  ftone  fteps,  and  pie- 
ces of  timber  to  hold  by  ;  that  the  hermit 
who  dwells  there  fays,  the  whittling  of  the 
wind  in  tempeftuous  nights  founds  like 
the  roaring  of  baited  bulls. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XXIII. 

T  MUST  now  lead  you  up  to  the  highefi: 
4*  part  of  the  mountain ;  it  is  a  long  way 
up,  not  lefs  than  three  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred paces  from  St.  Madalena>  and  over  a 
very  rugged  and  difagreeable  road  for  the 
feet,  which  leads,  however,  to  the  cell  of 
St.  Geronima-y  from  the  two  turrets  of 
which,  an  immenfe  fcene  is  opened,  too 
much  for  the  head  of  a  low-lander  to  bear; 
for  it  not  only  takes  in  a  view  of  a  great 
part  of  the  mountain  beneath,  but  of  the 
kingdoms  of  ArragGny  Valencia,  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  and  the  illands ;  but  as  it 
were,  one  half  of  the  earth's  orbit.  The 
fatigue  to  clamber  up  to  it  is  very  great ; 
but  the  recompenfe  is  ample.  This  her- 
mitage looks  down  upon  a  wood  above  a 
league  in  circumference,  in  which  former- 
ly fome  hermits  dwelt ;  but  at  prefent  it  is 
ftocked  with  cattle  belonging  to  the  con- 
vent. 
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vent,  who  have  a  fountain  of  good  water 
therein.  Near  this  hermitage,  in  a  place 
they  call  Poza,  the  fnow  is  preferved  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Religieux.  The  inhabi- 
tant either  was  not  within,  or  would  not 
be  difturbed ;  fo  that  after  feafling  my  eyes 
on  all  fides,  my  conductor  led  me  on  eafl- 
ward  to  the  feventh  hermitage,  called  St. 
Antonio j  the  father  of  the  Anchorites ;  it 
ftands  under  one  of  the  higheft  pines,  and 
the  accefs  to  it  is  fo  difficult  and  dange- 
rous, that  very  few  ftrangers  vifit  it ; — a 
circumftance  which  whetted  my  curiofity ; 
fo,  like  the  boy  after  a  bird's-neft,  I  rijqued 
it>  efpecially  as  I  was  pretty  fure  I  fliould 
take  the  old  bird fitting.  This  hermit  had 
formerly  been  in  the  fervice  %  and  though 
he  had  made  great  interceffion  to  the  Holy 
Virgin  and  feints  in  heaven,  as  well  as 
much  intereft  with  men  on  earth,  he  was 
not,  I  think,  quite  happy  in  his  exalted 
ftation ;  his  turret  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  will 
not  contain  above  two  men  $  the  view  from 
it,  to  the  Eaft  and  North,  is  very  fine  ;  but 
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it  looks  down  a  mofl  horrible  and  dreadful 
precipice,  above  one  hundred  and  eighty 
toifes  perpendicular,  and  upon  the  river 
Lobregate.  No  man,  but  he  whom  cuf- 
tom  has  made  familiar  to  fuch  a  tremen- 
dous eye-fall,  can  behold  this  place  but 
with  horror  and  amazement ;  and  I  was  as 
glad  to  leave  it,  as  I  was  pleafed  to  have 
feen  it.  At  about  a  gun-fhot  diftance  from 
it  rifes  the  higheft  pine-head  of  the  moun- 
tain, called  Caval  Hernot,  which  is  eighty 
toifes  higher  than  any  other  cone,  and  three 
thoufand  three  hundred  paces  from  the 
convent  below.  Keeping  under  the  fide 
of  the  fame  hill,  and  along  the  bafe  of  the 
fame  pine-head,  you  are  led  to  the  hermi- 
tage of  St.  Salvador,  eight  hundred  paces 
from  St.  Antonio,  which  hermitage  has 
two  chapels,  one  of  which  is  hewn  out  of 
the  heart  of  the  pine,  and  confequently 
has  a  natural  as  well  as  a  beautiful  cupola ; 
the  accefs  to  this  cell  is  very  difficult,  for 
the  crags  projedl  fo  much,  that  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  clamber  over  them  on  all-four  j 

the 
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the  profpecfls  are  very  fine  to  the  fouthward 
and  eaftward.  The  inhabitant  was  from 
home ;  but  as  there  was  no  fattening  to  his 
doors,  I  examined  all  his  worldly  goods, 
and  found  that  moft  of  them  were  the 
work  of  his  own  ingenious  hands*  A  lit- 
tle diftant  from  hence  Hands  ■  a  wooden 
crofs,  at  which  the  road  divides ;  one  path 
leads  to  St.  Benito,  the  other  to  the  Holy 
Trinity.  By  the  archives  of  the  convent, 
it  appears,  that  in  the  year  1272,  Francis 
Bertrando  died  at  the  hermitage  of  St.  Sal- 
vador, after  having  fpent  forty-five  years 
in  it,  admired  for  his  fandity  and  holy 
life,  and  that  he  was  fucceeded  therein  by 
Francois  Durando  Mayo/,  who  dwelt  in  it 
twenty-feven  years, 

Defcending  from  hence  about  fix  or  fe- 
ven  hundred  paces,  you  arrive  at  the  ninth 
hermitage,  St.  Benito ;  the  fituation  is  very 
pleafing,  the  accefs  eafy,  and  the  profpedts 
divine.  It  was  founded  by  an  Abbot,  whole 
intentions  were,  that  it  fhould  contain, 

within 
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within  a  fmall  diftance,  four  other  cells* 
in  memory  of  the  five  wounds  made  in  the 
body  of  Chrift.  This  hermit  has  the  pri- 
vilege of  making  an  annual  entertainment 
on  a  certain  day,  on  which  day  all  the  other 
hermits  meet  there,  and  receive  the  facra- 
ment  from  the  hands  of  the  mountain  vi- 
car ;  and  after  divine  fervice,  dine  toge- 
ther. They  meet  alfo  at  this  hermitage  on 
the  day  of  each  titular  faint,  to  fay  rnafs* 
and  commune  with  each  other. 


LETTER 
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L  E  TTE  R  XXIV. 

I CANNOT  fay  a  word  to  you  on  any 
other  fubje<5t,  till  you  have  taken  a  turn 
with  me  in  the  fhrubberies  and  gardens  of 
the  glorious  (fo  they  call  it)  hermitage  of 
Sf.  Ana.  Coming  from  St.  Benito,  by  a 
brook  which  runs  down  the  middle  of  the 
mountain,  fix  hundred  paces  diftant  from 
it,  Hands  St.  Ana,  in  a  fpacious  fituation, 
and  much  larger  than  any  other,  and  is 
nearly  in  the  center  of  them  all.  The  cha- 
pel here  is  fufficiently  large  for  the  whole 
fociety  to  meet  in,  and  accordingly  they  do 
fo  on  certain  feflivals  and  holidays,  where 
they  confefs  to  their  mountain  vicar,  and 
receive  the  facrament.  This  habitation  is 
nobly  adorned  with  large  trees ;  the  ever- 
green oak,  the  cork,  the  cyprefs,  thefpread- 
ing  fig-tree,  and  a  variety  of  others  ^  yet 
it  is  neverthelefs  dreadfully  expofed  to  the 
P  fury 
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fury  of  lbme  particular  winds ,  and  the 
buildings  are  fome  times  greatly  damaged, 
and  the  life  of  the  inhabitant  endangered, 
by  the  boughs  which  are  torn  off  and  blown 
about'his  dwelling.  The  foot-road  from 
it  to  the  monaftery  is  only  one  thoufand 
three  hundred  paces,  but  it  is  very  rugged 
and  unfafe  ^  the  mule-road  is  above  four 
times  as  far.  It  was  built  in  1498,  and  is 
the  hermitage  where  all  the  pilgrims  pay 
a  more  than  ordinary  devotion. 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty  paces  diftant, 
on  the  road  which  leads  to  the  hermitage 
of  St.  Salvador  r  Hands,  in  a  folitary  and 
deep  wood,  the  hermitage  of  the  Holy  tri- 
nity. Every  part  of  the  building  is  neat, 
and  the  fimplicity  of  the  whole  prepares 
you  to  expert  the  fame  fimplicity  of  man- 
ners from  the  man  who  dwells  within  it : 
and  a  venerable  man  he  is ;  but  he  feemed 
more  difpofed  to  converfe  with  his  neigh- 
bours, Mejfrs.  Nature y  than  with  us..  His 
trees,  he  knows,  never  flatter  or  affront 

him  ; 
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him  j  and  after  welcoming  us  more  by  his 
humble  looks  than  civil  words,  he  retired 
to  his  long  and  fhady  walk ;  a  walk,  a  full 
gun-fhot  in  length,  and  nothing  in  na- 
ture certainly  can  be  more  beautiful ;  it 
forms  a  clofe  arbour,  though  compofed  of 
large  trees,  and  terminates  in  a  view  of  a 
vaft  range  of  pines,  which  are  fo  regularly 
placed  fide  by  fide,  and  which,  by  the  re- 
flection of  the  fun  on  their  yellow  and  well 
burnifhed  fides,  have  the  appearance  of  the 
pipes  of  an  organ  a  mile  in  circumference* 
The  Spaniards  fay  that  the  mountain  is  a 
block  of  coarfe  jafper,  and  thefe  organ  pipes y 
it  muft  be  confefied,  feem  to  confirm  it ; 
for  they  are  fo  well  polifhed  by  the  hand 
of  time,  that  were  it  not  too  great  a  work 
for  man,  one  would  be  apt  to  believe  they 
had  been  cut  by  an  artift. 

Five  hundred  and  fixty  paces  from  the 
hermitage  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  ftands  St. 
Cruz ;  it  is  built  under  the  foot  of  one  of 
the  fmaller  pines ;  this  is  the  neareft  cell 
P  2  of 
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of  any  to  the  convent,  and  confequently 
ofteneft  vifited,  being  only  fix  hundred 
and  fixty  fteps  from  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain. 
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LETTER  XXV. 

I AM  now  come  to  St.  Dimas,  the  laft, 
and  moft  important,  if  not  the  moft 
beautiful  of  all  the  hermits'  habitations. 
This  hermitage  is  furrounded  on  all  fides 
by  fleep  and  dreadful  precipices,  fome  of 
which  lead  the  eyes  ftraight  down,  even  to 
the  river  Lobregate;  it  can  be  entered  only 
on  the  eaft  fide  by  a  draw-bridge,  which, 
when  lifted  up,  renders  any  accefs  to  it  al- 
moft  impoflible.  This  hermitage  was  for- 
merly a  ftrong  caftle,  and  pofieiTed  by  a 
banditti,  who  frequently  plundered  and  ra- 
vaged the  country  in  the  day-time,  and 
fecured  themfelves  from  punifhment,  by 
retiring  to  this  faft  hold  by  night.  As  it 
Jliands,  or  rather  hangs  over  the  buildings 
and  convent  below,  they  would  frequently 
lower  bafkets  by  cords,  and  demand  provi- 
fions,  wine,  or  whatever  neceflaries  or  lux- 
uries the  convent  afforded  ;  and  if  their 
P  3  demands 
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demands  were  not  inftantly  complied  with, 
they  tumbled  down  rocks  of  an  immenfe 
fize,  which  frequently  damaged  the  build- 
ings, and  killed  the  people  beneath :  in- 
deed, it  was  always  in  their  power  to  de- 
ftroy  the  whole  building,  and  fuffer  none 
to  live  there ;  but  that  would  have  been 
depriving  themfelves  of  one  fafe  means  of 
fubfiftence : — at  length  the  monks,  by  the 
affiftance  of  good  glafies,  and  a  conftant 
attention  to  the  motion  of  their  trouble- 
fome  boarders y  having  obferved  that  the 
greater  part  were  gone  out  upon  the  ma- 
rauding party,  perfuaded  feven  or  eight 
ffcout  farmers  to  believe,  that  heaven  would 
reward  them  if  they  could  fcale  the  horrid 
precipices,  and  by  furprife  feize  the  caftle, 
and  fecure  the  few  who  remained  in  it ; — 
and  thefe  brave  men  accordingly  got  into 
it  unobferved,  killed  one  of  the  men,  and 
fecured  the  others  for  a  public  example. 
The  cafile  was  then  demolished,  and  a 
hermitage  called  St.  Dimas,  or  the  Good 
Thief,  built  upon  the  fpot.    The  views 

from 
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from  it  are  very  extenfive  and  noble  to  the 
fouth  and  eaftward. 

And  now,  Sir,  having  condu&ed  yoju  to 
make  a  fhort  vifit  to  each  of  thefe  won- 
derful, though  little  abodes,  I  mull  affure 
you,  that  a  man  well  verfed  in  author  craft 
might  write  thirteen  little  volumes  upon 
fubjedls  fo  very  lingular.  But  as  no  writ- 
ten account  can  give  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
particular  beauties  of  any  mountain,  and 
more  efpecially  of  one  fo  unlike  all  others,  . 
I  fliall  quit  nature,  and  condud:  you  to  the 
works  of  art,  and  treafures  of  value,  which 
are  within  the  walls  of  the  holy  fandtuary 
below  ;  only  obferving,  what  I  omitted  to 
mention,  that  the  great  rains  which  have 
fallen  lince  the  creation  of  all  things,  down 
the  fides  of  this  fteep  mount,  have  made, 
round  the  whole  bafe  a  prodigious  wide 
and  deep  trench,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  a  vaft  river  courfe  drained  of  its  water. 
In  this  deep  trench  lie  an  infinite  number 
of  huge  blocks  of  the  mountain,  which 

have 
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have  from  age  to  age  caved  down  from  its 
fides,  and  which  renders  the  tout  an  tour  of 
the  mountain  below  full  as  extraordinary 
as  the  pointed  pinacles  above :  befide  this, 
there  are  many  little  receffes  on  the  fides  of 
the  hill  below,  fo  adorned  by  fhately  trees 
and  natural  fountains,  that  I  know  not 
which  part  of  the  enchanted  fpot  is  moft 
beautiful.  I  found  in  one  of  thefe  places 
a  little  garden,  fenced  in  by  the  fallen 
rocks,  afpring  of  fo  clear  and  cool  a  wa- 
ter, and  the  whole  fo  fhaded  by  oaks,  fo 
warmed  by  the  fun,  and  fo  fuperlatively 
romantic,  that  I  was  determined  to  find 
out  the  owner  of  it,  and  have  fet  about 
building  a  hoiife  or  a  hut  to  the  garden, 
and  to  have  made  it  my  abode  5  but,  alas  ! 
upon  enquiry,  I  found  the  well  was  a  holy 
one,  and  that  the  water,  the  pureft  and 
iineft  I  evet  faw  or  tailed,  could  only  be 
ufed  for  holy  purpofes.  And  here  let  me 
obferve,  that  the  generality  of  ftrangers 
who  vifit  this  mountain,  come  prepared 
only  to  ftay  one  day ; — >but  it  is  not  a  day, 

nor 
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nor  a  week,  that  is  fufficient  to  fee  half  the 
fmaller  beauties  which  a  mountain,  fo 
great  and  wonderful  of  itfelf,  affords  on  all 
fides,  from  the  higheft  pinacle  above,  to 
the  foundation  ftones  beneath. 

But  I  fhould  have  told  you,  that  there 
are  other  roads  to  fome  of  the  hermitages 
above,  which,  by  twitting  and  turning  from 
fide  to  fide,  are  every  week  clambered  up 
by  a  blind  mule,  who,  being  loaded  with 
thirteen  balkets  containing  the  provifion  for 
the  hermits,  goes  up  without  any  conduc- 
tor, and  taking  /the  hermitages  in  their 
proper  order,  goes  as  near  as  he  can  to 
each,  and  waits  till  the  hermit  has  taken 
his  portion ;  and  proceeds  till  he  has  dif~ 
charged  his  load,  and  his  truft,  and  then 
returns  to  his  ftable  below,  I  did  not  fee 
this  animal  on  the  road,  but  I  faw  fome 
of  his  offerings  there,  and  you  may  rely 
upon  the  truth  of  what  I  tell  you. 


Before 
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Before  I  quit  the  hermits,  however,  I 
muft  tell  you,  that  the  hardfliips  and  fa- 
tigues which  fome  of  them  voluntarily  in- 
flidt  upon  themfelves,  is  almoft  incredible : 
they  cannot,  like  the  monks  in  RuJJia>  fit 
in  water  to  their  chins  till  they  are  froze 
up,  but  they  undergo  fome  penances  al- 
moft as  fevere. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XXVI. 

pERE  PASCAL  having  invited  me 
to  high  mafs,  and  to  hear  a  Spanifh 
fermon  preached  by  one  of  their  beft  ora- 
tors, we  attended ;  and  though  I  did  not 
underftand  the  language  fufficiently  to  know 
all  I  heard,  I  underftood  enough  to  be  en- 
tertained, if  not  edified.  The  decency  of 
of  the  whole  congregation  too,  was  truly 
charadleriftic  of  their  profeffion.  There 
fat  juft  before  us  a  number  of  lay-brothers, 
bare-headed,  with  their  eyes  fixed  the 
whole  time  upon  the  ground;  and  though 
they  knew  we  were  ftrangers,  and  proba- 
bly as  Angular  in  their  eyes  as  they  could 
be  in  ours,  I  never  perceived  one  of  them, 
either  at  or  after  the  feryice  was  over,  to 
look,  or  even  glance  an  eye  at  us.  The 
chapel,  or  church  of  this  convent,  is  a 
very  noble  building;  and  high  over  the 
great  altar  is  fixed  the  image  of  the  Virgin, 

which 
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which  was  found  eight  hundred  years  ago 
in  a  deep  cave  on  the  fide  of  the  moun- 
tain :  they  fay  the  figure  is  the  work  of  St. 
Luke  >  if  that  be  true,  St.  Luke  was  a 
better  carver  than  a  painter,  for  this  figure 
is  the  work  of  no  contemptible  artift ;  it 
is  of  wood,  and  of  a  dark-brown  or  rather 
black  colour,  about  the  fize  of  a  girl  of 
twelve  years  of  age;  her  garments  are  very 
coftly,  and  £he  had  on  a  crown  richly 
adorned  with  real  jewels  of  great  value; 
and  I  believe,  except  our  Lady  of  Lore t to, 
the  paraphernalia  of  her  perfon  is  fuperior 
to  all  the  faints  or  crowned  heads  in  Eu- 
rope. She  holds  on  her  knees  a  little  Je- 
ms, of  the  fame  complexion,  and  the  work 
of  the  fame  artift.  The  high  altar  is  a 
moft  magnificent  and  coftly  ftru&ure,  and 
there  conftantly  burns  before  it  upwards 
©f  fourfcore  large  filver  lamps.  The  balu- 
ftrades  before  the  altar  were  given  by  King 
Philip  the  Third,  and  coft  feven  thoufand 
crowns  j  and  it  coft  fourteen  thoufand  more 
to  cut  away  the  rock  to  lay  the  foundation 

of 
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this  new  church,  the  old  one  being  fo 
fmall,  and  often  fo  crowded  by  pilgrims 
and  ftrangers,  that  many  of  the  monks  loft 
their  lives  in  it  every  year.  The  whole 
expence  of  building  the  new  one,  exclufive 
of  the  inward  ornaments,  is  computed  at  a 
million  of  crowns ;  and  the  feats  of  the 
choir,  fix  and  thirty  thoufand  livres.  The 
old  church  has  nothing  very  remarkable  in 
it  but  fome  good  ancient  monuments,  one 
of  which  is  of  Bernard  Villomariny  Admi- 
ral of  Naples ;  a  man  (as  the  infcription 
fays)  illuftrious  in  peace  and  war.  There 
is  another  of  ID  on  John  dy  Arragon,  Dux 
Lunce,  who  died  in  1528;  he  was  nephew 
to  King  Ferdinand.  But  the  moft  fingu- 
lar  infcription  in  this  old  church  is  one 
engraven  on  a  pillar,  under  which  St.  Ig- 
natius fpent  a  whole  night  in  prayer  be- 
fore he  took  the  refolution  of  renouncing 
the  world,  which  was  in  the  year  1522. 

After  mafs  was  over,  we  were  fhewii 
into  a  chamber  behind  the  hioji  altar, 

where 
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where  a  door  opened  to  the  recefs,  in 
which  the  Virgin  is  placed,  and  where  we 
were  permitted,  or  rather  required  to  kifs 
her  hand.  At  the  fame  time,  I  perceived 
a  great  many  pilgrims  entering  the  apart- 
ments, whofe  penitential  faces  plainly  dif- 
covered  the  reverence  and  devotion  with 
which  they  approached  her  facred  pre- 
fence.  When  we  returned,  we  were  pre- 
fented  to  the  Prior ;  a  lively,  genteel  man, 
of  good  addrefs ;  who,  with  Pere  Tender, 
the  Frenchman,  fhewed  us  an  infinite  quan- 
tity of  jewels,  veflels  of  gold  and  filver, 
garments,  &c.  which  have  been  prefented 
by  Kings,  Queens,  and  Emperors,  to  the 
convent,  for  the  purpofe  of  arraying  this 
miraculous  image.  I  begin  to  fufpett  that 
you  will  think  I  am  become  half  a  Catho- 
lic ; — indeed,  I  begin  to  think  fo  myfelf ; 
and  if  ever  I  publicly  renounce  that  faith 
which  I  now  hold,  it  fhall  be  done  in  a 
pilgrimage  to  Montferrat ;  for  I  do  not  fee 
why  God,  who  delights  fo  much  in  vari- 
ety, as  all  his  mighty  works  teftify;  who 

has 
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has  not  made  two  green  leaves  of  the  fame 
tint, — may  not,  nay,  ought  not  to  be  wor- 
fhipped  by  men  of  different  nations>  in  va- 
riety of  forms.  I  fee  no  abfurdity  in  a 
fet  of  men  meeting  as  the  Quakers  do,  and 
fetting  in  filent  contemplation,  reflecting 
on  the  errors  of  their  paft  life,  and  refol- 
ving  to  amend  in  future.  I  think  an  ho- 
neft,  good  Quaker,  as  refpe£table  a  being 
as  an  Archbifhop ;  and  a  monk,  or  a  her- 
mit, who  think  they  merit  heaven  by  the 
facrifice  they  make  for  it,  will  certainly 
obtain  it :  and  as  I  am  perfuaded  the  men 
of  this  fociety  think  fo,  I  highly  honour 
and  refped  them  :  I  am  fure  I  feel  myfelf 
much  obliged  to  them.  They  have  a  good 
library,  but  it  is  in  great  diforder  $  nor,  do 
I  believe  they  are  men  of  much  reading ; 
indeed,  they  are  fo  employed  in  confeffing 
the  pilgrims  and  poor,  that  they  cannot 
have  much  time  for  ftudy. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  at  Narbonne 
I  had  been  accofled  by  a  young  genteel 
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couple,  a  male  and  female,  who  were  upon 
a  pilgrimage ;  they  were  dreffed  rather  neat 
than  fine,  and  their  garments  were  adorned 
with  cockle  and  other  marine  fhells ;  fuch, 
indeed,  all  the  poorer  fort  of  pilgrims  are 
charadterifed  with.  They  prefented  a  tin 
box  to  me,  with  much  addrefs,  but  faid 
nothing,  nor  did  I  give  them  any  thing ; 
indeed,  I  did  not  then  know,  very  well, 
for  what  purpofe  or  ufe  the  charity  they 
claimed  was  to  be  applied.  This  young 
couple  were  among  the  Grangers  who  were 
now  approaching  the  facred  image.  I  was 
very  defirous  of  knowing  their  ftory,  who 
they  wrere,  and  what  fins  people  fo  young, 
and  who  looted  fo  good,  had  been  guilty 
of,  to  think  it  neceffary  to  come  fo  far  for 
abfolutlon.  Their  fins  on  the  road>  I  could 
be  at  no  lofs  to  guefs  at ;  and  as  they  were 
fuch  as  people  who  love  one  another  are 
very  apt  to  commit,  I  hope  and  believe, 

they  will  obtain  forgivenefs  of  them.  

They  were  either  people  of  fome  condi- 
tion, 
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tion,  or  very  accomplished  Chevaliers  d'ln- 
dujlrie ;  though  I  am  moft  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, they  were  brother  and Jifter,  of  fome 
condition. 

After  viliting  the  Holy  Virgin,  I  paid 
my  refpe&s  to  the  feveral  monks  in  their 
own  apartments,  under  the  conduct  of  Pere 

Pafcaly  and  was  greatly  entertained.  1 

found  them  excellently  lodged;  their  apart- 
ments had  no  finery,  but  every  ufeful  con- 
venience ;  and  feveral  good  harpfichords, 
as  well  as  good  performers,  befide  an  ex- 
cellent organift.  The  Prior,  in  particular, 
has  fo  much  addrefs  of  the  polite  world  a- 
bout  him,  that  he  muft  have  lived  in  it, 
before  he  made  a  vow 'to  retire  from  it. 

I  never  faw  a  more  firiking  inftance  of 
■national  influence  than  in  the  perfon  of 
Pere  <Tendre>  the  Fleming  ! — In  fpite  of 
his  holy  life,  and  living  among  Spaniards 
of  the  utmoft  gravity  of  manners,  I  could 
Q_  have 
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have  known  him  at  firlt  fight  to  have  been 
a  Frenchman.  I  never  faw,  even  upon 
the  Boulevards  at  Paris,  a  more  lively,  ani- 
mated, or  chearful  face. 

Indeed,  one  mull  believe,  that  thefe 
men  are  as  good  as  they  appear  to  be ;  for 
they  have  reafon  enough  to  believe,  that 
every  hour  may  be  their  laft,  as  there  hangs 
over  their  whole  building  fuch  a  terrifying 
mafs  of  rock  and  pine  heads,  fo  fplit  and 
divided,  that  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  by 
what  powers  they  are  fuftained :  many 
have  given  way,  and  have  no  other  fup- 
port  than  the  bafe  they  have  made  by 
flipping  in  part  down,  among  the  fmaller 
rocks  and  broken  fragments.  About  an 
hundred  years  ago,  one  vaft  block  fell  from 
above,  and  buried  under  the  hofpital,  and 
all  the  fick  and  their  attendants  ;  and  where 
it  ftill  remains,  a  dreadful  monument,  and 

memento,  to  all  who  dwell  near  it !  

I  fhould  fear  (God  avert  the  day!)  that 

the 
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the  fmalleft  degree  of  an  earthquake  would 
bury  all  the  convent,  monks,  and  treafure, 
by  one  fatal  coup.  ,  i 
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LETTER  XXVIL 

T>  EFORE  I  bring  forth  the  treafures  of 
this  hofpitable  convent,  and  the  jew-, 
els  of  Neufira  Senora,  it  may  be  neceflary 
to  tell  you,  that  they  could  not  be  fo  libe- 
ral, were  not  others  liberal  to  them  j  and 
that  they  have  permiffion  to  afk  charity 
from  every  church,  city,  and  town,  in  the 
kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain,  and  have 
always  lay-brothers  out,  gathering  money 
and  other  donations.  They  who  feed  all 
who  come,  muft,  of  courfe,  be  fed  them- 
felves ;  nor  has  any  religious  houfe  in  Eu- 
rope ( Loretto  excepted)  been  more  highly 
honoured  by  Emperors,  Kings,  Popes,  and 
Prelates,  than  this :  nay,  they  have  feemed 
to  vie  with  each  other,  in  beftowing  rich 
and  coftly  garments,  jewels  of  immenfe  va- 
lue, and  gold  and  filver  of  exquifite  work- 
manfhip,  to  adorn  the  perfon  of  Neujira 
Senora ;  as  the  following  lift,  though  not 
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a  quarter  of  her  paraphernalia,  will  evince: 
but  before  I  particularize  them,  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention,  the  folemn  manner  in 
which  the  Virgin  was  moved  from  the  old 
to  the  new  church,  by  the  hands  of  King 
Philip  the  Third,  who  repaired  there  for 
that  purpofe  as  privately  as  poflible,  to  pre- 
vent the  prodigious  concourfe  of  people 
who  would  have  attended  him  had  it  been 
generally  known.  He  ftaid  at  the  convent 
four  days,  in  which  time  he  vifited  all  the 
hermitages  above,  in  one;  but  returned, 
greatly  fatigued,  and  not  till  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  After  refting  himfelf  the  next  day, 
he  heard  mafs,  and  being  confeffed,  affifted 
at  the  folemnity  of  tranflating  the  Virgin, 
in  the  following  manner : — After  all  the 
monks,  hermits,  and  lay-brothers  had  heard 
mafs,  and  been  confeffed,  the  Virgin  was 
brought  down  and  placed  upon  the  altar  in 
the  old  church,  and  with  great  ceremony, 
reverence,  and  awe,  they  cloathed  her  in  a 
rich  gold  mantle,  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of 
Branzvick,  the  fleeves  of  which  were  fo 
Q^3  coftly 
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coflly,  that  they  were  valued  at  eighteen 
thoufand  ducats.  The  Abbots,  monks, 
hermits,  &c.  who  were  prefent,  wore 
cloaks  of  rich  gold  brocade,  and  in  the 
proceffion  fung  the  hymn  Te  Deutn  Lau~ 
damus;  one  of  whom  bore  a  gold  crofs, 
of  exquifite  wqrkmanfhip,  which  weighed 
fifty  marks,  and  which  was  fet  with  coftly 
jewels.  The  proceffion  confifted  of  forty- 
three  lay-brothers,  fifteen  hermits,  and  fix- 
ty-two  monks,  all  bearing  wax  tapers; 
then  followed  the  young  fcholars,  and  a 
band  of  mufic,  as  well  as  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  people  who  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  to  attend  the  folemnity ;  for 
it  was  impoffible  to  keep  an  adl  of  fo  ex- 
traordinary a  nature  very  private.  When 
the  Virgin  was  brought  into  the  new 
church,  fhe  was  placed  on  a  tabernacle  by 
four  of  the  moft  ancient  monks;  the  King 
held  alfo  a  large  lighted  taper,  on  which 
his  banner  and  arms  were  emblazoned,  and 
being  followed  by  the  nobles  and  cavaliers 
of  his  court,  joined  in  the  proceffion  ;  and 

having 
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having  placed  themfelves  in  proper  order 
in  the  great  cloyfler  of  the  church,  the 
monks  fung  a  hymn,  addreffed  to  the  Vir- 
gin, accompanied  by  a  noble  band  of  mu- 
iic :  this  being  over,  the  King  taking  the 
Virgin  in  his  arms,  placed  her  on  the  great 
altar ;  and  having  fo  done,  took  his  wax 
taper,  and  falling  on  his  knees  at  her  feet, 
offered  up  his  prayers  near  a  quarter  of  an 
hour:  this  ceremony  being  over,  the  monks 
advanced  to  the  altar,  and  moved  the  Vir- 
gin into  a  recefs  in  the  middle  of  it,  where 
it  now  ftands :  after  which,  the  Abbot, 
having  given  his  pontifical  benediction,  the 
King  retired  to  repofe  himfelf  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  then  fet  off  for  Mar- 
tor  ell,  where  he  flept,  and  the  next  day 
made  his  entry  into  Barcelona. 

Among  an  infinite  number  of  coftly  ma. 
terials  which  adorn  this  beautiful  church, 
is  a  moft  noble  organ,  which  has  near 
twelve  hundred  pipes.  In  the  Cujlodium> 
you  are  Ihewn  three  crowns  for  the  head 

of 
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of  the  Infant  Jefus,  two  of  which  are  of 
pure  gold,  the  third  of  filver,  gilt,  and 
richly  adorned  with  diamonds ;  one  of  the 
gold  crowns  is  fet  with  two  hundred  and 
thirty  emeralds,  and  nineteen  large  bril- 
liants \  the  other  has  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  diamonds,  an  hundred  and 
thirty  pearls,  and  fixteen  rubies  5  it  coft 
eighteen  thoufand  ducats. 

There  are  four  crowns  alfo  for  the  head 
of  the  Virgin ;  two  of  plated  gold,  richly 
fet  with  diamonds,  two  of  folid  gold;  one 
of  which  has  two  thoufand  five  hundred 
large  emeralds  in  it,  and  is  valued  at  fifty 
thoufand  ducats ;  the  fourth,  and  richeffc, 
is  fet  with  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  diamonds,  five  of  which  num- 
ber are  valued  at  five  hundred  ducats  each ; 
eighteen  hundred  large  pearls,  of  equal 
fizej  thirty-eight  large  emeralds,  twenty- 
one  zaphirs,  and  five  rubies;  and  at  the  top 
of  this  crown  is  a  gold  ihip,  adorned  with 
diamonds  of  eighteen  thoufand  dollars  va- 
lue. 
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lue.  The  gold  alone  of  thefe  crowns  weighs 
twenty-five  pounds,  and,  with  the  jewels 
and  fetting,  upwards  of  fifty,  Thefe  crowns 
have  been  made  at  Montferrat,  from  the 
gold  and  feparate  jewels  prefented  to  the 
convent  from  time  to  time  by  the  crowned 
heads  and  princes  of  Europe.  There  is 
alfo  another  fmall  crown,  given  by  the 
Marquis  de  Aytona,  fet  with  fixty-fix 
brilliants. 

The  Infanta  gave  four  filver  candlefticks, 
which  coft  two  thoufand  four  hundred 
ducats, 

Ann  of  Auflria,  daughter  to  Philip  the 
third,  gave  a  garment  for  the  Virgin,  which  , 
coft  a  thoufand  ducats. 

There  are  thirty  chalices  of  gilt  plate, 
and  one  of  folid  gold,  which  coft  five 
thoufand  ducats. 

Prince  Charles  of  Auftria,  with  his  con. 
fort  Chriftiana  of  Brunfwick,  vi-fited  Mont- 

ferrat 
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ferrat  in  the  year  1706,  and  having  kiffed 
the  Virgin's  hand,  left  at  her  feet  his  gold- 
hiked  fword,  fet  with  feventy-nine  large 
brilliants.  This  fword  was  given  the  Em- 
peror by  Anne,  Queen  of  England. 

In  the  church  are  fix  filver  candlefticks, 
nine  palms  high,  made  to  hold  wax  flam- 
beaux. There  are  diamonds  and  jewels, 
given  by  the  Countefs  de  Arranda,  Count 
Alba,  Duchefs  of  Medina,  and  forty  other 
people  of  high  rank,  from  the  different 
courts  of  Europe,  to  the  value  of  more 

than  an  hundred  thoufand  ducats.  But 

were  I  to  recite  every  particular  from  the 
lift  of  donations,  which  my  friend,  Pere 
Pafcal,  gave  me,  and  which  now  lie  before 
me,  with  the  names  of  the  donors,  they 
would  fill  a  volume  inftead  of  a  letter, 
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LETTER  XXVIII. 

T  KNOW  you  will  expeft  to  hear  fome- 
thing  of  the  Ladies  of  Spain ;  but  I 
muft  confefs  I  had  very  little  acquaintance 
among  them  :  when  they  appear  abroad  in 
their  coaches,  they  are  drefled  in  the  mo- 
dern French  fafhion,  but  not  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  when  they  walk  out,  their  head 
and  lhape  is  always  covered  with  a  black 
or  white  veil,  richly  laced ;  and,  however 
fine  their  gowns  are,  they  muft  be  covered 
with  a  very  large  black  filk  petticoat ;  and 
thus  holding  the  fan  in  one  hand,  and 
hanging  their  chapekts  over  the  wrift  of  the 
other,  they  walk  out,  preceded  by  one  or 
two  fhabby-looking  fervants,  called  pages, 
wrho  wear  fwords,  and  always  walk  bare- 
headed. 

I  have  already  told  you,  that  the  moft 
beautiful,  indeed  the  only  beautiful  wo- 
man, 
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man,  I  faw  at  Barcelona,  was  the  In  ten- 
dant's  daughter;  and  I  affure  you,  her 
black  petticoat  and  white  veil  could  not 
conceal  it ;  nor,  indeed,  is  the  drefs  an 
unbecoming  one.  Among  the  peafants, 
and  common  females,  you  never  fee  any 
thing  like  beauty,  and,  in  general,  rather 
deformitv  of  feature.  No  wonder  then, 
where  beauty  is  fcarce,  and  to  be  found 
only  among  women  of  condition,  that  thofe 
women  are  much  admired,  and  that  they 
gain  prodigious  influence  over  the  men. — 
In  no  part  of  the  world,  therefore,  are 
women  more  carefTed  and  attended  to,  than 
in  Spain.  Their  deportment  in  public  is 
grave  and  modeft  ;  yet  they  are  very  much 
addidted  to  pleafure ;  nor  is  there  fcarce 
one  among  them  that  cannot,  nay,  that 
will  not  dance  the  Fandango  in  private,  ei- 
ther in  the  decent  or  the  indecent  manner. 
I  have  feen  it  danced  both  ways,  by  a 
pretty  woman,  than  which  nothing.can  be 
more  immodejlly  agreeable;  and  I  was  fhewn 
a  young  Lady  at  Barcelona,  who  in  the 

mid£t 
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midft  of  this  dance  ran  out  of  the  room, 
telling  her  partner,  fhe  could  jiand  it  no 
longer ; — he  ran  after  her,  to  be  fure,  and 
mufl  be  anfwerable  for  the  confequences. 
I  find  in  the  mufic  of  the  Fandango,  writ- 
ten under  one  bar,  Salido,  which  fignifies 
going  out  i  it  is  where  the  woman  is  to 
part  a  little  from  her  partner,  and  to  move 
fldwly  by  herfelf  \  and  I  fuppofe  it  was  at 
that  bar  the  lady  was  fo  overcome,  as  to 
determine  not  to  return.  The  words  Perra 
Salida  fhould  therefore  be  placed  at  that 
bar,  when  the  ladies  dance  it  in  the  high 
gout. 

The  men  drefs  as  they  do  in  France  and 
England,  except  only  their  long  cloak, 
which  they  do  not  care  to  give  up.  It  is 
faid  that  Frenchmen  are  wifer  than,  from 
the  levity  of  their  behaviour,  they  ieem  to 
be ;  and  I  fancy  the  Spaniards  look  wifer, 
from  their  gravity  of  countenance,  than 
they  really  are  ;  they  are  extremely  refer- 
ved,  arid  make  no  profeffions  of  friendfhip 

till 
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till  they  feel  it,  and  know  the  man,  and  then 
they  are  friendly  in  the  higheft  degree. 

I  met  with  a  German  merchant  at  Bar- 
celona, who  told  me  he  had  dealt  for  goods 
to  the  value  of  five  thoufand  pounds  a  year 
with  a  Spaniard  in  that  town  j  and  though 
he  had  been  often  at  Barcelona  before,  that 
he  had  never  invited  him  to  dine  or  eat 
with  him,  till  that  day. 

The  farrier  who  comes  to  fhoe  your 
horfe  has  fometimes  a  fword  by  his  fide ; 
and  the  barber  who  fhaves  you  crolfes  him- 
felf  before  he  crojfes  your  chin. 

There  is  a  particular  part  of  the  town 
where  the  ladies  of  eafy  virtue  live ;  and  if 
a  friend  calls  at  the  apartment  of  one  of 
thofe  females,  who  happens  to  be  engaged, 
one  of  her  neighbours  tells  you,  Ihe  is 
amancebados  y  cafarfe  a  mediacarta ;   u  e. 

that  flie  is  half- married.  If  you  meet 

a  Spanifh  woman  of  any  fafhion,  walking 

alone 
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alone  without  the  town,  you  may  join  her, 
and  enter  into  whatever  fort  of  converfation 
you  chufe,  without  offence ;  and  if  you 
pafs  one  without  doing  fo,  fhe  will  call  you 
ajacaos,  and  contemn  you:  this  is  acuftom 
fo  eflablifhed  at  Madrid,  that  if  a  footman 
meets  a  lady  of  quality  alone,  he  will  enter 
into  fome  indecent  converfation  with  her; 
for  which  reafon,  the  ladies  feldom  walk 
but  with  their  hufbands,  or  a  male  friend, 
by  their  lide,  and  a  foot- boy  before,  and 
then  no  man  durft  fpeak,  or  even  look  to- 
wards them,  but  with  refpeft  and  awe : — 
a  blow  in  Spain  can  never  be  forgiven ;  the 
ftriker  muft  die,  either  privately  or  pub- 
licly. 

No  people  on  earth  are  lefs  given  to  ex- 
cefs  in  eating  or  drinking,  than  the  Spa- 
niards ;  the  Olio-;  or  Olla>  a  kind  of  foup 
and  Bouilli,  is  all  that  is  to  be  found  at  the 
table  of  fome  great  men  :  the  table  of  a 
Bourgeois  of  Paris  is  better  ferved  than  many 
grandees  of  Spain;  their  chocplate,  lemon- 
ade, 
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ade,  iced  water,  fruits,  &c.  are  their  chief 
luxuries  5  and  the  chocolate  is,  in  fbme 
houfes,  a  prodigious  annual  expence,  as  it 
is  offered  to  every  body  who  comes  in,  and 
fome  of  the  firft  houfes  in  Madrid  expend 
twenty  thoufand  livres  a  year  in  chocolate, 
iced  waters,  &c.  The  grandees  of  Spain 
think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  look  into 
accounts,  and  therefore  leave  the  manage- 
ment of  their  houfhold  expences  to  fer- 
vants,  who  often  plunder  and  defraud  them 
of  great  fums  of  money. 

Unlike  the  French,  the  Spaniards  (like 
the  Englifh)  very  properly  look  upon  able 
phyficians  and  furgeons  in  a  very  refpedta- 

ble  light:  Is  it  not  ftrange,  that  the 

French  nation  fhould  truft  their  health  and 
lives  in  the  hands  of  men,  they  are  apt 
to  think  unworthy  of  their  intimacy  or 
friendfhip  ? — Men,  who  mult  have  had  a 
liberal  education,  and  who  ought  not  to 
be  trufted  in  ficknefs,  if  their  fociety  was 
not  to  be  coveted  in  health.    Perhaps  the 

Spanifh 
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Spanifh  phyfician,  who  of  all  others  have 
the  leaft  pretentions,  are  the  moft  careffech 
In  fevers  they  encourage  their  patients  to 
eat,  thinking  it  neceflary,  where  the  air  is 
fo  fubtle,  to  put  fomething  into  the  body 
for  the  diftemper  to  feed  upon ;  they  bleed 
often,  and  in  both  arms,  that  the  blood 
may  be  drawn  forth  equally;  the  furgeons 
do  not  bleed,  but  a  fet  of  men  called  fan- 
gerros  perform  that  office,  and  no  other  j 
the  furgeons  conlider  it  dishonourable  to 
perform  that  operation  .  They  feldom  tre- 
pan ;  a  furgeon  who  attempted  to  perform 
it,  would  himfelf  be  perhaps  in  want  of 
it.  To  all  flefh  wounds  they  apply  a  pow- 
der called  coloradilla,  which  certainly  ef- 
fects the  cure  ;  it  is' made  of  myrrh,  maf- 
tic,  dragon's  blood,  bol  ammoniac,  &c. 
When  a  perfon  of  fafhion  is  bled,  their 
friends  fend  them,  as  foon  as  it  is  known, 
little  prefents  to  amufe  them  all  that  day  $ 
for  which  reafon,  the  women  of  eafy  vir- 
tue are  often  bled,  that  their  lovers  may 

fhew  their  attention,  and  be  bled  tGQ«~  

R  The 
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The  French  difeafe  is  fo  ignorantly  treated, 
or  fo  little  regarded,  that  it  is  very  gene- 
ral ;  they  confider  a  gonorrhoea  as  health  to 
the  reins ;  and,  except  a  tertian  ague,  all 
diforders  are  called  the  calenturay  and  trea- 
ted alike,  and  I  fear  very  injudicioufly;  for 
there  is  not,  I  am  told,  in  the  whole  king- 
dom, any  public  academy  for  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  young  men  in  phyfic,  furgery,  or 
anatomy,  except  at  Madrid. 

Notwithftanding  the  fobriety,  tempe- 
rance, and  fine  climate  of  Spain,  the  Spa- 
niards do  not,  in  general,  live  to  any  great 
age ;  they  put  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
fpice  into  every  thing  they  eat;  and  though 
fobriety  and  temperance  are  very  commend- 
able, there  are  countries  where  eating  and 
drinking  are  carried  to  a  great  excefs,  by 
men  much  more  virtuous  than  in  thofe, 
where  temperance,  perhaps,  is  their  prin- 
cipal virtue. 
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LETTER  XXIX. 

T  FORGOT  to  tell  you  that,  though  I 
left  the  Convent,  I  had  no  defire  to 
leave  the  fpot  where  I  had  met  with  fo 
cordial  a  reception  ;  nor  a  mountain,  every 
part  of  which  afforded  fo  many  fcenes  of 
wonder  and  delight,  I  therefore  hired 
two  rooms  at  a  wretched  pofada,  near  the 
two  ancient  towers  below,  and  where  I  had 
left  my  horfe,  that  I  might  make  my  daily 
excurfions  on  and  about  the  mountain,  as 
well  as  vifit  thofe  little  folitary  habitations 
above  once  more.  My  hoft,  his  wife,  and 
their  fon  and  daughter,  looked  rather  cool 
upon  us ;  they  liked  our  money  better 
than  our  company  ♦  and  though  I  made 
their  young  child  fome  little  prefents,  it 
fcarce  afforded  any  return,  but  prevented 
rudenefs,  perhaps.  The  boys  of  the  vil- 
lage, though  I  diftributed  a  little  money 
every  day  to  the  poor,  frequently  pelted 
R  2  me 
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me  with  ftones,  when  they  gained  the  high 
ground  of  me ;  and  I  found  it  neceflary, 
when  I  walked  out,  to  take  my  fuzee.  I 
Would  have  made  a  friend  of  the  prieft,  if 
I  could  have  found  him,  but  he  never  ap- 
peared ! — It  was  a  poor  village,  and  you 
may  eafily  conceive  our  refidence  in  fuch  a 
little  place,  where  no  ftranger  ever  ftaid 
above  an  hour,  occalioned  much  fpecula- 
tion.  My  fervant  too  (a  French  deferter) 
had  neither  the  politenefs  nor  the  addrefs 
lb  common  to  his  countrymen ;  but  I  knew 
I  was  within  a  few  hours  of  honeft  Pere 
Pafcal ;  and  while  the  hog,  mule,  and  afs 
of  my  hoft  continued  well,  I  flattered  my- 
felf  I  was  not  in  much  danger ;  had  ei- 
ther of  thofe  animals  been  ill,  I  Ihould 
have  taken  my  leave ;  for  if  a  fufpicion  had 
arofe  that  an  heretic  was  under  their  roof, 
they  would  have  been  at  no  lofs  to  account 
for  the  caufe,  or  the  calamity  which  had, 
or  might  befall  them.  During  my  re- 
fidence at  this  little  pofaday  I  faw  a  gaudy- 
drefled,  little,  ugly  old  man,  and  a  hand- 
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fome  young  woman,  approach  it ;  the  man 
fmiled  in  my  face,  which  was  the  only 
fmile  I  had  feen  in  the  face  of  a  Itranger 
for  a  fortnight ;  he  told  me,  what  he  need 
not,  that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  and  a  no- 
ble Advocate  of  Perpignan ;  that  his  name 
was  AnglotSy  and  that  his  ancestors  were 
Englifh ;  that  he  had  walked  on  foot,  with 
his  maid,  from  Barcelona,  in  order  to  pay 
his  devotions  to  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  though  he  had  his  own  chaife  and 
mules  at  Barcelona :  he  feemed  much  fa^ 
tigued,  fo  I  gave  him  fome  chocolate,  for 
he  was  determined,  he  faid,  to  get  up  to 
the  convent  that  night.  During  this  in- 
terview, he  embraced  me  feveral  times, 
profelfed  a  moft  affectionate  regard  for  me 
and  my  whole  family :  and  I  felt  enough 
for  him,  to  defire  he  would  fix  the  day  of 
his  return,  that  I  might  not  be  out  upon 
my  rambles,  and  that  he  would  dine  and 
fpend  the  evening  with  me;  in  which  cafe, 
I  would  fend  him  back  to  Barcelona  in  my 
cabj'iokt;  all  which  he  chearfully  confented 
R  3  toj 
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to ;  and  having  lent  him  my  couteau  de 
chajfe,  as  a  more  convenient  weapon  on  afs- 
back  than  his  fine  (word,  we  parted,  re- 
luctantly, for  five  days ;  that  was  the  time 
this  noble  Advocate  had  allotted  for  making 
his  peace  with  the  Holy  Virgin; — I  fay, 
his  peace  with  the  Holy  Virgin  ;  for  he 
was  very  defirous  of  leaving  bis  virgin  with 
us,  as  fhe  was  an  excellent  cook,  and  a 
mod  faithful  and  trufly  fervant,  both 
which  he  perceived  we  wanted;  yet,  in 
fpite  of  his  encomiums,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  behaviour  of  the  girl  that  corre- 
fponded  with  fuch  an  amiable  character  : 
fhe  had,  indeed,  a  beautiful  face,  but 
ftrongly  marked  with  fomething,  more  like 
impudence  than  boldnefs,  and  more  of  that 
of  a  pragmatic  miftrefs  than  an  humble  fer- 
vant; and  therefore  we  did  not  accept 
what,  I  was  very  certain,  fhe  would  not 
have  performed.  I  impatiently,  however, 
waited  their  return,  and  verily  believed  the 
old  man  had  bought  his  crimfon  velvet 
breeches  and  gold-laced  waiftcoat  in  ho- 
nour 
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nour  of  the  Virgin,  and  that  his  vifit  to 
her  was  a  pious  one. — He  returned  to  his 
time,  and  to  a  fad  dinner  indeed !  but  it 
was  the  beft  we  could  provide.  He  had 
loft  fo  much  of  that  vivacity  he  went  up 
with,  that  I  began  to  fear  I  had  loft  his 
friendlhip,  or  he  the  benediction  of  the 
Holy  Virgin.  Indeed,  I  had  loft  it  in 
fome  meafure,  but  it  was  transferred  but 
a  little  way  off  -y  for  he  took  the  firft  fa- 
vourable occafion  to  tell  my  wife,  no  wo- 
man had  ever  before  made  fo  forcible  an 
impreffion  upon  him,  and  faid  a  thou- 
fand  other  fine  things,  which  I  cannot  re- 
peat, without  lofing  the  efteem  I  ftill  have 
for  my  countryman ;  especially  as  he  did 
not  propofe  flaying  only  one  night  with  us, 
nay,  that  he  would  depart  the  next  morn- 
ing de  bon  mati?i.  During  the  evening,  all 
his  former  fpirits  returned,  as  well  as  his 
affedtion  for  me :  he  told  me,  he  fufpe&ed 
I  wanted  money,  and  if  that  was  the  cafe, 
thofe  wants  ftiould  be  removed ;  fo  taking 
out  a  large  parcel  of  gold  duras,  he  offered 

them, 
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them,  and  I  am  perfuaded  too,  he  would 
have  lent  or  given  them  to  me.    I  arofe 
early,  to  fee  that  my  man  and  chaife  were 
got  in  good  order,  to  condudl  fo  good  a 
friend  to  Barcelona ,  but  not  hearing  any 
thing  of  Monjieur  Anglois,  I  directed  my 
fervant  to  go  into  his  chamber,  to  enquire 
how  he  did  y — my  man  returned,  and  faid, 
that  Madame  was  awake,  but  that  Mon- 
Jieur  ftill  fleeps.    Madame !  what  Madame  ? 
faid  I ! — Is  it  the  young  woman  who  came 
with  him  ?    I  then  found,  what  I  had  a 
little  fufpe&ed,  that  the  mountain  virgin 
was  not  the  only  virgin  to  whom  Monjieur 
Anglois  made  his  vows.    He  foon  after, 
however,  came  down,  drank  chocolate  with 
us,  and  making  a  thoufand  profefiions  of 
inviolable  regard,  he  fet  off  in  my  chaife 
for  Barcelona y  but,  I  fhould  have  told  you, 
not  till  he  had  made  me  promife  to  vifit 
him  at  Perptgnan,  where  he  had  not  only  a 
town,  but  country  houfe,  at  my  fervice. — 
All  thefe  profefiions  were  made  with  fo 
much  opennefs,  and  feeming  fincerity,  that 
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I  could  not,  nor  did  doubt  it ;  and  as  I 
was  determined  then  to  leave  that  unhof- 
pitable  country,  and  return  to  France,  I 
gave  him  my  pafja-porte,  to  get  it  refrejhed 
by  the  Captain-General  at  Barcelona,  that 
I  might  return,  and  pafs  by  the  walls  only  of 
a  town  I  can  never  think  of  but  with  fome 
degree  of  pain,  and  fliould  with  horror,  but 
that  I  now  know  there  is  one  man  lives  in 
it,  and  did  then,*  who  has  lamented  that 
he  had  not  an  opportunity  to  fhew  me 
thofe  a&s  of  hofpitality  his  nature  and  his 
fituation  often  give  him  occafion  to  exer- 
cife ;  but  the  etiquette  is,  for  the  ftranger 
to  vifit  firft  and  I  found  but  little  en- 
couragement to  vifit  a  German  Gentle- 
man, though  married  to  an  Englifh  Lady, 
after  the  hoftile  manners  I  had  experienced 
from  my  friends  and  countrymen,  MefTrs. 
Cur  toys,  Wombwell,  &c. 

*  Mr.  Thalbitzer. 
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LETTER  XXX. 

T  N  the  archives  of  Montferrat  they  fhew 
*  you  a  letter  written  to  the  Abbe  by 
King  Philip  the  Second,  who  begins  cc  ve- 
nerable and  devout  Retigieux"  and  tells 
him,  he  approves  of  his  zeal,  of  his  build- 
ing a  new  church  at  Montferrat,  charges 
him  to  continue  his  prayers  for  him,  and, 
to  fhew  his  zeal  for  that  holy  houfe,  in- 
forms him,  that  the  bearer  of  his  letter  is 
Etienne  Jordan,  the  moft  famous  fculptor 
then  in  Spain,  who  is  to  make  the  new  al- 
tar-piece at  the  King's  expence,  and  they 
agreed  to  pay  Jordan  ten  thoufand  crowns 
for  the  defign  he  laid  before  them  :  the  al- 
tar was  made  at  Valladolid,  and  was  brought 
to  Mojitferrat  on  lixty-lix  waggons ;  and  as 
Jordan  did  much  more  to  the  work  than  he 
had  engaged  to  perform,  the  King  gave  him 
four  thoufand  crowns  over  and  above  his 
agreement,  and  afterwards  gave  nine  thou- 
fand 
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fand  crowns  more,  to  gild  and  add  further 
ornaments  to  it. 

At  the  death  of  Philip  the  Second,  his 
fon,  Philip  the  Third,  aflifted  in  perfon  to 
remove  the  image  of  the  Virgin  from  the 
old  to  the  new  church ;  of  which  I  fhall 
hereafter  mention  more  fully.  Before  this 
noble  altar,  in  wilich  the  figure  of  the  Vir- 
gin ftands,  in  a  nitch  about  the  middle  of 
it,  are  fix  candlefticks  of  folid  filver,  each 
of  which  weighs  eighty  pounds ;  they  are 
a  yard  and  a  half  high  ;  and  yet  thefe  are 
mere  trifles,  when  compared  to  the  gold 
and  jewels  which  are  fhewn  occafionally. 

The  monks  obferve  very  religioully  their 
ftatutes ;  nor  is  there  a  fingle  hour  in  the 
day  that  you  find  the  church  evacuated. — 
I  always  heard  at  leaft  two  voices  chanting 
the  fervice,  when  the  monks  retire  from 
the  church,  which  is  not  till  feven  o'clock 
at  night;  the  pilgrims  continue  there  in 
prayer  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 
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I  fhould  have  told  you,  that  befide  the 
fuperior  among  the  hermits,  there  are  two 
forts  of  them,  neither  of  which  can  poflefs 
a  hermitage  till  they  have  fpent  feven  years 
in  the  monaftery,  and  given  proofs  of  their 
holy  difpofition,  by  adls  of  obedience,  hu- 
mility, and  mortification  ;  during  which 
they  fpend  moll  of  their  time,  night  as 
well  as  day,  in  the  church,  but  they  never 
ling  or  chant.  After  the  expiration  of 
the  feven  years,  the  Abbot  takes  the  advice 
of  his  brethren,  and  if  they  think  the  pro- 
bationer's manners  and  life  entitle  him  to 
aTolitary  life  above,  he  is  fent, — but  not, 
perhaps,  without  being  enjoined  to  wait 
upon  fome  old  hermit,  who  is  pafi  doing 
the  necelfary  offices  of  life  for  himfelf.— 
Their  habit,  as  I  faid  before,  is  brown,  and 
they  wear  their  long  beards ;  but  fome- 
times  the  hermits  are  admitted  into  holy 
orders,  and  then  they  wear  black,  and  fhave 
their  beards  :  however,  they  are  not  a&u- 
ally  fixed  to  the  lonely  habitations  at  firft, 
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but  generally  take  feven  or  eight  months 
trial.  Many  of  the  abbes,  whofe  power, 
you  may  be  fure,  is  very  great,  and  who 
receive  an  homage  from  the  inferiors,  very 
flattering,  have,  neverthelefs,  often  quitted 
their  power  for  a  retirement  above.  They 
obferve  religioufly  their  abftinence  from  all 
forts  of  flefh  $  nor  are  they  permitted  to  eat 
but  within  their  cells.  When  any  of  them 
are  very  ill,  they  are  brought  down  to 
the  convent ;  and  all  buried  in  one  chapel, 
called  St.  Jofeph. 

The  lay-brothers  are  about  fourfcore  in 
number;  they  wear  a  brown  habit,  and 
arefhaved;  their  duty  is  to  diftribute  bread,- 
wine,  and  other  neceiTaries,  to  the  poor 
and  the  pilgrims,  and  lodge  them  accord- 
ing to  their  condition  :  and  many  of  them 
are  fent  into  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
as  well  as  France  and  other  Catholic  coun- 
tries, to  colled;  charity  j  while  thofe  who 
continue  at  home  affift  in  getting  in  their 
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corn,  and  fetching  provifions  from  the  ad- 
jacent towns,  for  which  purpofes  they  keep 
a  great  number,  upwards  of  fifty  mules. 
Thefe  men  too  have  a  fuperior  among 
them,  to  whom  they  are  all  obedient. 

There  are  alfo  a  number  of  children  and 
young  ftudents,  educated  at  the  convent, 
who  are  taken  in  at  the  age  of  feven  or 
eight  years,  many  of  whom  are  of  noble 
families  ;  they  all  fleep  in  one  apartment, 
but  feparate  beds,  where  a  lamp  conftantly 
burns,  and  their  decent  deportment  is 
wonderful.  Dom  Jean  de  Cardonne,  ad- 
miral of  the  galleys,  who  fuccoured  Malta 
when  it  was  befieged  by  the  Turks,  was 
bred  at  Montferrat,  and  when  he  wrote  to 
the  Abbe,  "  Recommend  me,"  he  faid, 
"  to  the  prayers  of  my  little  brethren/' 

As  I  have  already  told  you  of  the  mira- 
cle of  a  murdered  and  violated  virgin  com- 
ing to  life,  and  of  a  child  of  three  months 
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old  faying,  Guerin,  rife,  thy  Jins  are  forgiven 
thee;  perhaps  you  will  not  like  to  have  fur- 
ther proofs  of  what  miracles  are  wrought 
here,  or  I  could  give  you  a  long  lift,  and 
unanfwerable  arguments  to  prove  them. 

Frere  Benott  d '  Arragon  was  a  hermit  01^ 
this  mountain,  whofe  fandtity  of  life  has 
made  his  name  immortal  in  the  hermitage 
of  St.  Croix.  The  following  fketch  of  his 
life  is  engraven. 

<f  Occidit  hac  facra  Frater  Benedicts  in  sede, 

"  Inclytus  &  fama,  &  religione  facer. 

*'  Hie  fexaginta  &  feptem  caftiflimus  annos, 

*'  Vixit  in  his  faxis,  te,  Deus  alme  peccans 

<s  Ufque  fenex,  fenio  manfit  curvatus  &  annis 

4t  Corpus  humo  retulit,  venerat  unde  prius 

€i  Aftanima  exultans,  clarum  repetivit  olyrnpum, 

*'  Nunc  fedet  in  fummo  glorificata  throne." 

It  appears,  that  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
King  of  France,  gave  a  certain  fum  to  this 
convent,  to  fay  mafs  and  pray  for  the  foul 
of  his  deceafed  mother ;  the  fum  however 
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was  not  large,  being  fomething  under  fifty 
pounds ;  and  the  donation  is  recorded  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Louis,  upon  a  brafs 
lamp. 

P.  S.  The  time  that  this  wonderful 
mountain  became  the  habitation  of  a  re- 
ligious community,  may  be  pretty  nearly 
afcertained  by  the  following  fingular  epi- 
taph, on  a  beautiful  monument,  flill  legi- 
ble in  the  great  church  of  Tarrogona. 

"  Hie  quiefcit  Corpus fanSlce  memorice  Do- 
(C  mini  Joannis  jilii  Domini  Jacohi,  Regis 
<c  Arrogonum,  qui  decimo  feptimo  anno  ceta- 
€€  tis  face  faffius  Archiepifcopus  T^oletanus^Jic 
"  dono  Jcientice  infufus  Divinitus  &  gratia 
"  prcedicationis  floruit,  quod  nullus  ejufdem 
€C  cetatis  in  hoc  eijimilis  crederetur.  Car- 
"  nem  fuam  jejuniis  &  ciiiciis  maceransy  in 
"  vigejimo  oBavo  anno  at  at  is fuce faftus  Pa- 
"  triarcha  Alexandrinus  &  Adminijirator 
€C  Ecckjice  Tarraconenfis  ordinato per  eum  in- 
"  ter  multa  alia  bona  opera  nova  Mona- 
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4(  fterio  fcalae  Dei  DiaceJJts  Tarraconenfis, 

<c  ut  per  ipfam  fcalam  ad  Ccelum  afcenderet 

"  reddidit  fpiritum  Creatori  XIV.  kalendas 

"  Septembrisy  anno  domini  MCCCXXXIV. 

<€  anno  vero  cetatis  face  XXXIII.  pro  quo 

"  deus  tarn  in  vita,  quam  pofi  mortem  ejuf- 

€i  dem  eft  mult  a  miracula  operatus" 

This  very  young  Bifhop  was  the  fon  of 
James  the  Second,  and  his  Queen  Dona 
Blanc  a  \  and  that  he  was  Prior  of  the  mo- 
naftery  of  Montferrat,  appears  in  their  ar- 
chives; for  I  find  the  names  of  feveral 
hermits  of  this  mountain,  that  came  down 

to  pay  homage  to  him.  Dederunt  obe- 

dientiam  domino  "Joanni  Patriarchs  Alex- 
andrinOy  &  adminiftratori  prior atus  Montis 
Serrati,  &c. — It  is  therefore  probable,  that 
he  was  the  firft  Prior,  and  that  the  convent 
was  built  about  the  year  1300;  but  that 
the  mountain  was  inhabited  by  hermits,  or 
men  who  retired  from  the  world  many  ages 
before,  cannQt  be  doubted. 
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LETTER  XXXI. 

Dear  Sir, 

T  HAVE  had  (fince  I  mentioned  the  Spa- 
nifh  Ladies  in  a  former  letter)  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  fomething  more  of 
them ;  what  they  may  be  at  Madrid,  I 
cannot  take  upon  me  to  fay;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  notwithftanding 
what  you  have  heard  of  Spanifh  beauty, 
that  you  would  find  nature  has  not  been 
over  liberal  as  to  the  perfons  of  either  fex 
in  Spain ;  and  though  tolerable  good  fea- 
tures upon  a  brown  complexion,  with  very 
black  hair  finely  combed  and  pinned  up 
with  two  or  three  gold  bodkins,  may  be 
very  pleafing,  as  a  new  obje£l>  yet  a  great 
deficiency  would  appear,  were  you  to  fee  the 
fame  women  drefTed  in  the  high  fafhion  of 
England  or  France.  England,  for  real  and 
natural  female  beauty,  perhaps  furpafTes  all 
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the  world ;    France,  for  drefs,  elegance, 
and  eafe.    The  Spanifh  women  are  violent 
in  their  paffions,  and  generally  govern  every 
body  under  their  roof;  hulbands  who  con- 
tend that  point  with  them,  often  finifli 
their  days  in  the  middle  of  a  ftreet,  or  in 
a  prifon ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  told, 
they  are  very  liberal,  companionate,  and 
charitable.    They  have  at  Barcelona  a  fine 
theatre,  and  tolerable  good  mufic ;  but  the 
a£tors  of  both  fexes  are  execrable  beyond 
all  imagination :  their  fir  ft  woman,  who 
they  fay  is  rich,  by  means  of  one  talent  or 
other y  (for  fhe,  like  my  little  Lyons  water- 
girl,  has  two  talents J  is  as  contemptible 
in  her  perfon  as  in  her  theatrical  abilities : 
it  is  no  wonder,  indeed ;  for  thefe  people 
are  often  taken  from  fome  of  thofe  gipfey 
troops,  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  and 
have,  confequently,  no  other  qualifications 
for  the  ftage  but  impudence  inftead  of  con- 
fidence, and  ignorance  inftead  of  a  liberal 
education.     Perhaps  you  will  conclude, 
that  the  theatre  at  Madrid  affords  much 
S  2  better 
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better  entertainment  y  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  well  allured  it  is  in  general  much  wone: 
a  Gentleman  who  underftands  the  language 
perfectly,  and  who  went  to  Madrid  with 
no  other  view  but  to  gratify  his  curiofity, 
in  feeing  what  was  worthy  of  notice  there, 
went  only  once  to  the  theatre,  where  the 
heat  of  the  houfe,  and  the  wrretchednefs  of 
the  performance,  were  equally  intolerable.; 
nor  are  the  fubjedts  very  inviting  to  a  ftran- 
ger,  as  they  often  perform  what  they  call 
"  Autos  SacramentaleSy" — -jacramental repre- 
fentations.    The  people  of  fafhion,  in  ge- 
neral, have  no  idea  of  ferving  their  tables 
with  elegance,  or  eating  delicately;  but  ra- 
ther, in  theftile  of  our  fore-fathers,  with- 
out fpoon  or  fork,  they  ufe  their  own  fin- 
gers, and  give  drink  from  the  glafs  of 
others  ;  foul  their  napkins  and  cloaths  ex- 
ceedingly, and  are  ferved  at  table  by  fer- 
vants  who  are  dirty,  and  often  very  offen- 
five.    I  was  admitted,  by  accident,  to  a 
Gentleman's  houfe,  of  large  fortune,  while 
they  were  at  dinner ;  there  were  feven  per- 
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fons  at  a  round  table,  too  fmall  for  five  i 
two  of  the  company  were  vifitors;  yet  nei- 
ther their  dinner  was  fo  good,  nor  their 
manner  of  eating  it  fo  delicate,  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  kitchen  of  a  London  tradefman. 
The  defer t  (in  a  country  where  fruit  is  fo 
fine  and  fo  plenty)  was  only  a  krge  di/h  of 
the  feeds  of  pomegranates,  which  they  eat 
with  wine  and  fugar.    In  truth,  Sir,  an 
Englifhman  who  has  been  in  the  leaft  ac- 
cuftomed  to  eat  at  genteel  tables,  is,  of  all 
other  men,  leaft  qualified  to  travel  into  o- 
ther  kingdoms,  and  particularly  into  Spain ; 
efpecially,  if  what  Swift  fays  be  true,  that 
"  a  nice  man  is  a  man  of  dirty  ideas." — 
I  know  not  the  reafon,  whether  it  proceeds 
from  climate,  or  food,  or  from  the  negled: 
of  the  poorer  order  of  the  people ;  but  head 
combing  feems  to  be  a  principal  part  of  the 
day's  bufinefs  among  the  women  in  Spain, 
and  it  is  generally  done  rather  publicly. — 
The  moft  lively,  chearful,  neat  young  wo- 
man, I  faw  in  Spain,  lived  in  the  fame 
houfe  I  did  at  Barcelona ;  ftie  had  a  good 
S  3      *  complexion, 
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complexion,  and,  what  is  very  uncommon, 
rather  light  hair ;  and  though  perfectly 
clean  and  neat  in  her  apparel,  yet  I  obfer- 
ved  a  woman,  not  belonging  to  the  houfe, 
attended  every  morning  to  comb  this  girl's 
head,  and  I  believe  it  was  necejjary  to  be 
combed.  I  could  not  very  wTell  aflc  the 
queftion ;  but  I  fufped:  that  there  are  peo- 
ple by  profeffion  called  head  combers ;  every 
£hop  door  almoft  furnifhes  you  with  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  that  bufinefs ;  and  if  it  is  fo  com- 
mon in  Barcelona,  among  a  rich  and  in- 
dubious people,  you  may  imagine,  it  is 
infinitely  more  fo  among  the  flothful  part 
of  the  inland  cities  and  fmaller  towns 
but  this  is  not  the  only  objection  a  Gran- 
ger (and  efpecially  an  Engiifh  Proteftant) 
will  find  to  Spain ;  the  common  people  do 
not  look  upon  an  Englifliman  as  a  Chris- 
tian ;  and  the  life  of  a  man,  not  a  Chrif- 
tian,  is  of  no  more  importance  in  their  eyes 
than  the  life  of  a  dog  :  it  is  not  therefore 
fafe  for  a  proteftant  to  truft  himfelf  far  from 
the  maritime  cities,  as  an  hundred  unfore- 
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feen  incidents  may  arife,  among  people  fo 
ignorant  and  fuperflitious,  to  render  it  very 
unfafe  to  a  man  known  to  be  a  Protefiant. 
If  it  be  afked,  how  the  Confuls,  English 
merchants,  &c.  efcape  ? — I  can  give  no 
other  reafon  than  what  a  Spaniard  gave  me, 
when  I  put  that  queftion  to  him : — "  Sir, 
faid  he,  "  we  have  men  here,  (meaning 
"  Barcelona)  who  are  Protectants  all  day, 
"  and  Papifts  all  night;  and  we  have  a 
€€  chapel  where  they  go,  into  which  no 
"  other  people  are  admitted."  However, 
I  was  convinced,  before  I  went  into  Spain 
this  time,  from  what  I  remembered  for- 
merly, that  it  was  neceflary  to  appear  a 
good  Catholic ;  that  I  always  carried  a  lit- 
tle crucifix,  or  two,  fome  beads,  and  other 
accidental  marks  of  my  faith ;  and  where 
I  ftaid  any  time,  or,  indeed,  where  I  flept 
upon  the  road,  I  took  occafion  to  let  fome 
of  thofe  powerful  proteSiors  be  feen,  as  it 
were,  by  chance; — it  is  very  neceflary  to 
avail  one's  felf  of  fuch  innocent  frauds, 
in  a  country  where  innocence  itfelf  may 
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not  be  fufficient  to  fhield  you  from  the  fury 
of  religious  bigotry,  where  people  think 
they  are  ferving  God,  by  deftroying  men : 
The  befl  method  to  fave  yourfelf,  is  by 
ferving  God  in  the  fame  manner  they  do, 
till  you  are  put  of  their  power,    I  really 
thought,  that  Philofophy  and  Reafon  en- 
tered into  Spain  at  the  fame  gates ;  that 
the  Jefuits  were  turned  out  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and,  I  fuppofe,  fome  did ;  but  it 
muft  be  many  years  before  it  is  fufficiently 
diffufed  over  the  whole  nation,  to  render 
it  a  country  like  France;  where  men,  who 
behave  with  decency  and  decorum,  may 
live,  or  pafs  through,  without  the  leaft  ap- 
prehenfion  or  inconvenience  on  the  fcore  of 
religion ;  if  they  do  not  meddle  with  po- 
litics or  fortifications. 

That  you  may  not  imagine  my  fufpi- 
cions  of  the  danger  of  paffing  thro'  Spain 
are  ill  founded,  I  will  relate  what  happen- 
ed to  two  Englifh  Gentlemen  of  fafhion  at 
Maraa,  as  I  had  it  from  the  mouth  of  one 

of 
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of  them  lately  : — They  had  procured  let- 
ters of  recommendation  from  fome  friends 
to  the  Alguaziky  or  chief  magistrate  of  that 
town  j  and  as  there  were  fome  unfavoura- 
ble appearances  at  their  firft  entering  Mar- 
cia>   and  more  fo  at  their  pofada,  they 
thought  it  right  to  fend  their  letters  di- 
redtly  to  the  Algiiazile  ->  who,  inftead  of 
afking  them  to  his  houfe,  or  viliting  them, 
fent  a  fervant  to  fay  he  was  ill,  and  who 
was  directed  to  invite  them  to  go  that 
night  to  the  comedy :  they  thought  it  right, 
however,  to  accept  the  invitation,  extraor- 
dinary as  it  was :  the  Alguaziles  fervant 
conducted  them  to  the  theatre,  and  paid 
(for  he  was  directed  fo  to  do,  he  faid)  for 
their  admittance ;  and  having  conducted 
his  Grangers  into  the  pit,  he  retired.  The 
comedy  was  then  begun  ;  but,  neverthe- 
lefs,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  houfe  were 
turned  upon  them,  and  their's,  to  their 
great  aftonifhment,  upon  the  Jick  Algua- 
zile  with  his  whole  family.    Thofe  near 
whom  they  at  firft  flood,  retired  to  fome 

diftance : 
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diilance:  they  could  not,  he  faid,  confider 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  looked  at, 
and  retired  from,  but  to  arife  from  dilguft 
ordiflike,  more  than  from  curiofity.  This 
reception,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  fent  there,  deprived  them  of  all 
the  amufement  the  houfe  afforded ;  for 
though  the  performers  had  no  great  excel- 
lence, there  was,  among  the  female  part  of 
the  audience,  more  beauty  than  they  ex- 
pected. Mr.  B  ,  one  of  the  Gentle- 
men, at  length  difcovered  near  him  in  the 
pit  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  an  Irifh- 
.man,  and  in  whofe  countenance  he  plainly 
perceived  a  defire  to  fpeak,  but  feemed  with- 
held by  prudence.  At  length,  however,  he 
was  got  near  enough  to  his  countryman  to 
hear  him  fay,  without  appearing  to  addrefs 
himfelf  to  anybody,  "  Go  hence!  go  hence!1' 
They  did  fo ,  and  the  next  morning,  tho* 
it  was  a  fine  town,  which  they  wifhed  to 
examine,  and  to  fpend  fome  time  in,  fet 
off  early  for  Carlbagena,  where  they  had 
fome  particular  friends,  to  whom  they  re- 
lated 
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lated  the  Alguaziles  very  extraordinary  be- 
haviour, as  well  as  that  of  the  company  at 
the  theatre.  It  was  near  the  time  of  the 
Carnival  at  Carthagena:  the  conduit  of 
Don  Marco  to  the  two  gentlemen  Grangers, 
became  the  fubjed:  of  converfation,  and 
indeed  of  indignation,  among  the  Spani- 
ards of  that  civilized  city;  and  the  Algua- 
zik,  who  came  to  the  Carnival  there  foon 
after,  died  by  the  hands  of  an  affafiin ;  he 
was  ftabbed  by  a  mafk  in  the  night.  Now 
fuppofe  this  man  loft  his  life  at  Carthagena, 
for  his  ill  behaviour  to  the  two  Grangers  at 
Marcia,  or  for  any  other  caufe,  it  is  very 
certain,  if  natives  are  fo  liable  to  affaffina- 
tion,  ftrangers  are  not  more  fecure. 

P.  S.  To  give  you  fome  idea  of  the  ad- 
drefs  of  the  pulpit  oratory  in  Spain,  about 
fixty  or  feventy  years  ago,  (and  it  is  not  in 
general  much  better  at  prefent)  take  the 
following  fpecimen,  which  I  allure  you,  is 
ftridtly  true ;  


A  preacher 
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A  preacher  holding  forth  in  the  place 
called  Las  Mancanas  at  Madrid,  after  in- 
forming his  auditors  of  the  fufferings  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  added, — and  is  it  not  ftrange, 
that  we  flill  continue  to  fin  on,  and  live 
without  repentance  ?  O  Lord  God  !  faid 
he,  why  fuffereft  thou  fuch  ungrateful  and 
wretched  finners  to  live  ? — And  inftantly 
giving  himfelf  a  violent  box  on  the  ear, 
the  whole  affembly  followed  his  example, 
and  four  thcu&nd Jbuffiefs  were  given  and 
received  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. — The 
French  EmbafTador,  from  whofe  memoir  es 
I  take  this  ftory,  was  upon  that  inftant 
burftxng  out  in  laughter  at  the  pious  cere- 
mony, had  he  not  been  checked  by  one  of 
his  friends,  who  happened  to  ftand  near, 
and  who  affured  him,  that  his  rank  and 
character  would  not  have  faved  him,  had 
he  been  fo  indifcreet,  for  the  enraged  po- 
pulace would  have  cut  him  in  a  thoufand 
pieces;  whereupon  he  hid  his  face  in  his 
handkerchief,  and  boxed  his  own  ears  more 
for  the  love  of  himfelf  than  from  gratitude 
io  his  Redeemer. 

LETTER 
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LETTER  XXXIL 

'"INHERE  are  in  Spain  twelve  councils 
J-  of  ftate,  viz,  of  War,  of  VajHle,  of 
the  Inquijition,  of  the  royal  orders  of  St. 
lago,  of  Arragon,  of  the  Indies,  of  the 
chamber  of  Cajlile,  of  the  Croifade,  of  the 
State,  of  JT/tf/y,  of  the  Finances  and  Trea- 
fure,  and  laftly,  that  (of  no  ufe)  of  Flanders. 

The  council  of  War  is  compofed  of  ex- 
perienced men  of  various  orders,  who  are 
thought  capable  of  advifing  upon  that  fub- 
je<5t,  and  not  of  any  determinate  number. 

That  of  Cajiile  has  a  prefident  and  fix- 
teen  other  members,  befide  a  fecretary  and 
inferior  officers  ;  it  is  the  firffc  of  ail  the 
councils,  and  takes  cognizance  of  civil  as 
well  as  criminal  matters.  The  King  calls 
this  council  only  our  council,  to  mark  its 
fuperiority  to  ail  others.    The  prefident  is 
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a  man  of  great  authority,  and  is  treated 
with  the  utmofl  refped: ;  nor  does  he  ever 
vifit  any  body.  '  . 

The  council  of  the  Inquifition,  efta- 
blifhed  by  Don  Fernando  in  1483,  has 
an  inquilitor  general  for  its  prefident, 
who  is  always  a  Grandee  of  the  firft  con- 
dition; he  has  fix  counfellors,  who  are 
called  apoftolic  inquifitors.  This  court, 
(the  power  of  which  has,  fortunately  for 
mankind,  been  of  late  years  greatly  abrid- 
ged) has  a  great  number  of  inferior  officers, 
as  well  as  holy  fpies,  all  over  the  kingdom, 
particularly  at  Seville,  Toledo,  Valladolid, 
Barcelona,  and  other  places,  where  thefe 
horrid  tribunals  are  fixed ;  each  is  governed 
by  three  counfellors,  who,  however,  are 
dependant  on  that  of  Madrid ;  and  to  whom 
they  are  obliged  every  month  to  give  a  par- 
ticular account  of  what  has  pafied  through 
their  hands.  Thefe  men  have  not  power 
to  imprifon  a  prieft,  a  religious,  nor  even  a 
gentleman,  without  obtaining  the  confent 

of 
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of  the  fupreme  court  above ;  they  meet  at 
Madrid  twice  every  day,  and  two  of  the 
King's  council  always  attend  at  the  after- 
noon meeting. 

-  Of  the  council  of  the  three  royal  orders 
of  Spain,  that  of  Santiago  is  the  firft ;  the 
other  two  are  Calatrava  and  Alcantara.  It 
is  compofed  of  a  prefident,  fix  counfellors, 
and  other  officers. 

The  prelident  of  the  council  of  Arragon 
is  called  the  vice  chancellor,  who  is  affifled 
by  nine  counfellors,  and  inferior  officers. 
This  council  attend  to  the  public  ftate  of 
the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  as  well  as  to  the 
iflands  of  Majorca,  Ivica,  6cc. 

The  council  of  the  Indies  was  eftablifhed 
in  1 5 1 1 ,  for  the  confervation  and  augmen- 
tation of  the  new  kingdoms  difcovered  by 
Columbus  in  South  America,  in  1492  ;  and 
where  the  Spaniards  have  at  this  time  four 
thoufand  nine  hundred  leagues  of  land, 
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including  Mexico  and  Peru;  land  divided 
into  many  kingdoms  and  provinces,  in 
which  they  had  built,  in  the  year  1670, 
upwards  of  eight  thoufand  churches,  and 
more  than  a  thoufand  convents.  They 
have  there  a  patriarch,  fix  arch-bifhops, 
and  thirty-two  bifhops,  and  three  tribunals 
of  the  inquifition.  This  council  is  com- 
pofed  of  a  orefident,  a  grand  chancellor, 
and  twelve  counfellors,  a  treafurer,  fecre- 
tary,  advocates,  agents,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  inferior  officers.  They  meet 
twice  a  week,  to  regulate  all  the  affairs, 
both  by  land  and  fea,  relative  to  that  part 
of  the  King's  dominions. 

The  council  of  the  Croifade  is  compofed 
of  a  prefident,  who  is  called  the  commif- 
fary  general,  and  who  has  great  privileges. 
The  clergy  are  obliged  to  pay  fomething 
annually  to  it ;  and  if  any  one  finds  a  purfe 
of  money  in  the  ftreets,  they  are  obliged 
to  deliver  it  to  the  fecretary  of  this  council. 


The 
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The  council  of  State  is  compofed  of 
men  of  the  firft  birth  and  underftanding 
about  the  court.  The  King  prefides,  and 
is  affifled  by  the  archbifhop  of  Toledo. 
This  council  is  not  confined  to  any  certain 
number ;  they  meet  three  times  a  week,  to 
deliberate  on  the  moft  important  affairs  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  council  of  Italy  attend  to  the  af- 
fairs of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Milan;  it  is 
compofed  of  a  prefident,  and  fix  counfellors, 
three  of  whom  are  Spaniards,  one  Neapoli- 
tan, one  Italian,  and  one  Sicilian;  each  of 
which  have  their  feparate  charge  on  the  af- 
fairs of  thofe  countries. 

The  council  of  Finances  and  Treafure  is 
compofed  of  a  prefident,  who  is  called  pre-* 
fidente  de  ha%ienddj  that  is,  fuperintendant 
of  the  finances ;  eight  counfellors>  and  & 
great  number  of  other  officers,  befide  trea- 
furers,  controllers,  &c,  who  have  a  great 
T  fhare 
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fhare  of  the  moft  important  affairs  of  the 
nation  to  regulate ;  they  hear  caufes,  and  are 
not  only  en  trailed  with  the  treafures  of  the 
kingdom,  but  with  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice  to  all  the  king's  fubjefts.  You  may 
eafily  judge  what  a  number  of  officers  com- 
pofe  this  council,  when  I  tell  you,  that 
they  have  twenty- fix  treafurers. 

The  council  of  Flanders  have  now  only 
the  name ;  as  the  King  of  England  bears 

that  of  France.--  The  formal  manner 

which  men,  high  in  office  or  blood,  ob- 
ferve  in  paying  or  receiving  vifits,  is  very 
lingular  :  the  inquifitor-general,  for  in- 
ftance,  has  feveral  black  lines  marked  upon 
the  floor  of  his  anti-chamber,  by  which 
he  limits  the  civilities  he  is  to  fhew  to 
men,  according  to  the  rank  or  office  they 
bear  :  he  has  his  black  marks  for  an  em- 
baflador,  an  envoy,  &c.  When  people 
of  condition  at  Madrid  propofe  to  make  a 
viiit,  it  is  previoufly  announced  by  a  page, 
to  know  the  day  and  hour  they  can  be  re- 
ceived ; 
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ceived  ;  and  this  ceremony  is  often  ufed 
on  ordinary  vifits,  as  well  as  thofe  of  a 
more  public  nature :  the  page  too  has  his 
coach  to  carry  him  upon  thefe  errands.  I 
have  feen  the  account  of  a  vifit  made  by 
the  Cardinal  of  Arragon  to  the  Admiral  of 
Cajliky  the  train  of  which  filled  the  whole 
ftreet ;  he  was  carried  by  fix  fervants  in 
a  magnificent  chair,  and  followed  by  his 
body  coach  drawn  by  eight  mules,  attend- 
ed by  his  gentlemen,  pages,  efquires,  all 
mounted  on  horfeback,  and  arrayed  in  a 
mod  fumptuous  manner.    Every  order  of 
men  a  flu  me  an  air  of  importance  in  Spain. 
I  have  been  allured,  that  when  a  fhoemaker 
has  been  called  upon  to  make  a  pair  of 
fhoes,  he  would  not  undertake  the  work 
till  he  had  firfi  enquired  of  Dona,  his  wife, 
whether  there  was  any  money  in  the  houfe  ? 
if  fhe  anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  he  would 
not  work.    Even  the  beggars  do  not  give 
up  this  univerfal  privilege,  as  the  follow- 
ing inftance  will  evince : — A  foreigner  of 
faihion,  who  was  reading  in  a  bookfeller's 
T  2  fhop 
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fhop  in  Madrid,  was  accofted  by  one  of  the 
town  beggars,  who  in  an  arrogant  manner 
afked  his  charity,  in  terms  which  implied 
a  demand  rather  than  a  favour.  The  Gran- 
ger made  no  reply,  nor  did  he  take  the  leaft 
notice,  but  determined  to  continue  read- 
ing, and  difmifs  the  infolent  beggar  by  his 
filent  contempt :  this  encreafed  the  beg- 
gar's hardinefs;  he  told  him,  he  might 
find  time  enough  to  read  after  he  had  at- 
tended to  his  requeft,  and  what  he  had  to 
lay.  But  Hill  the  gentleman  read  on,  and 
difregarded  his  rudenefs.  At  length,  the 
beggar  ftept  up  to  him,  and  with  an  air  of 
the  utmoft  infolence,  at  the  fame  time  ta- 
king him  hold  by  the  arm,  added,  What ! 
neither  charity,  nor  courtefy  ?  By  this 
time,  the  ftranger  loft  all  patience,  and 
was  going  to  correct  him  for  his  temerity : 
—Stop,  Sir,  (faid  the  beggar,  in  a  lower 
tone  of  voice)  hear  me  -y — pardon  me,  Sir ; 
do  you  not  know  me  ?  No,  certainly ;  re- 
plied the  ftranger.  But,  faid  he,  you  ought, 
for  I  was  fecretary  to  an  embaffy  in  a  cer- 
tain 
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tain  capital,  where  we  lived  together  in 
intimacy ;  and  then  told  him  his  name, 
and  the  particular  misfortunes  which  had 
reduced  him  to  that  condition ;  he  expref- 
fed  himfelf  with  art,  addrefs,  and  elo- 
quence, and  fucceeded  in  getting  money 
from  the  gentleman,  though  he  could  not 
convince  him  that  he  was  his  old  ac- 
quaintance. 

There  are  in  Spain  an  infinite  number  of 
fuch  fort  of  beggars,  who  are  men  of  fenfe 
and  letters,  and  fo  au  fait  in  the  art,  that 
they  will  not  be  denied.  The  grand  fecret 
of  the  art  of  begging  is  in  perfeverance  j  and 
all  the  well-bred  part  of  beggars  do  not  de- 
fpair,  though  they  have  ten  refufals.  But 
the  worft  fort  of  beggars  in  Spain,  are  the 
troops  of  male  and  female  giplies  :  thefe 
are  the  genuine  breed,  and  differ  widely 
from  all  other  gipfies,  and,  I  may  fay,  from 
all  other  human  beings.  In  Spain  I  often 
met  troops  of  thefe  people ;  and  when  that 
interview  happens  in  roads  very  diflant 
T  3  from 
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from  towns  or  dwellings,  the  interview  is 
not  very  pleaiing ;  for  they  a(k  as  if  they 
knew  they  were  not  to  be  refufed;  and,  I 
dare  fay,  often  commit  murders,  when  they 
can  do  it  by  furprize.  Whenever  I  faw 
any  of  thefe  people  at  a  diftance,  I  walked 
with  a  gun  in  my  hand,  and  near  to  the  fide 
of  my  chaife,  where  there  were  piftols 
vifible ;  and  by  (hewing  them  I  was  not 
afraid,  or,  at  leaft,  making  them  believe 
fo,  they  became  afraid  of  us.  They  are 
extremely  fwarthy,  with  hair  as  black  as 
jet;  and  form  a  very  pidturefque  fcene  un- 
der the  fhade  of  thofe  rocks  and  trees, 
where  they  fpend  their  evenings ;  and  live 
in  a  manner  by  no  means  difagreeable,  in  a 
climate  fo  fuitable  to  that  ftyle,  where 
bread,  water,  and  idlenefs  is  certainly  pre- 
ferable to  better  fare  and  hard  labour.  It 
is  owing  to  this  univerfal  idlenefs  that  the 
roads,  the  inns,  and  every  thing,  but  what 
is  abfolutely  neceffary,  is  negledted ;  yet, 
bad  as  the  roads  are,  they  are  better  than 
the  pofada>  or  inns.    El  falir  de  la  pofdda, 
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es  la  mejor  jorndda, — <€  the  bejl  part  of  the 
journey ,  fay  the  Spaniards,  is  the  getting  out 
of  the  pofada"  For  as  neither  king  nor 
people  are  at  much  expence  to  make  or 
mend  the  high  roads,  except  juft  about  the 
capital  cities,  they  are  dry  or  wet,  rough 
or  fmooth,  fteep  or  rugged,  juft  as  the  wea- 
ther or  the  foil  happens  to  favour  or  befoul 

them.  Now,  here  is  a  riddle  for  your 

fon  i  I  know  he  is  an  adept,  and  will  foon 
overtake  me, 

Pm  rough,  Pm  fmooth,  I'm  wet,  I'm  dry ; 
My  Nation's  low,  my  title's  high ; 
The  King  my  lawful  mafter  is. 
I'm  us'd  by  all,  though  only  his  : 
My  common  freedom's  fo  well  known, 
I  am  for  that  a  proverb  grown. 

The  roads  in  Spain  are,  like  thofe  in 
Ireland,  very  narrow,  and  the  leagues  very 
long.  When  I  complained  to  an  Irifh  fol- 
dier  of  the  length  of  the  miles,  between 
Kinfale  and  Cork,  he  acknowledged  the 
truth  vf  my  obfervation ;  but  archly  added, 

that 
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that  though  they  were  long,  they  were  but 
narrow. — — Three  Spanifh  leagues  make 
nearly  twelve  Englifh  miles ;  and,  confe- 
quently,  feventeen  Spanifh  leagues  make 
nearly  one  degree.  The  bad  roads,  fteep 
mountains,  rapid  rivers,  &c.  occafion  moffc 
of  the  goods  and  merchandize,  which  are 
carried  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other,  to  be  conveyed  on  mule- back, 
and  each  mule  has  generally  a  driver ;  and 
as  thefe  drivers  have  their  fixed  ftages  from 
pofada  to  pofada,  fo  mull  the  gentlemen 
travellers  alfo,  becaufe  there  are  no  other 
accommodations  on  the  roads  but  fuch 
houfes ;  the  flabies  therefore  at  the  po- 
fadas  are  not  only  very  large,  but  the  beft 
part  of  the  building,  and  is  the  lodging- 
room  of  man  and  beafl ;  all  the  muleteers 
fleep  there,  with  their  cloaths  on,  upon  a 
bundle  of  ftraw  :  but  while  your  fupper  is 
preparing,  the  kitchen  is  crowded  with  a 
great  number  of  thefe  dirty  fellows,  whofe 
cloaths  are  full  of  vermin  j  it  would  be 
impofTible,  therefore,  for  even  a  good  cook 

to 
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to  drefs  a  difh  with  any  decency  or  clean- 
linefs,  were  fuch  a  cook  to  be  found ;  for, 
exclufive  of  the  numbers,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  quarrel  or  two  among  them,  and  at 
all  times  a  noife,  which  is  not  only  tire- 
fome,  but  frequently  alarming.  Thefe 
people,  however,  often  carry  large  fums  of 
money,  and  though  they  are  dirty,  they 
are  not  poor  nor  difhoneft. — I  was  told  in 
France,  to  beware  of  the  Catalans ;  yet  I 
frequently  left  many  loofe  things  in  and 
about  my  chaife,  where  fifty  people  lay, 
and  never  loft  any  thing. 

When  I  congratulated  myfelf  in  a  let- 
ter to  my  brother,  upon  finding  in  W ales 
a  Gentleman  of  the  name  of  Cooke,  whofe 
company,  converfation,  and  acquaintance, 
were  fo  perfectly  pleafing  to  me ;  my  bro- 
ther obferved,  however,  that  my  Welch 
friend  was  not  a  Welchman,  for,  faid  he, 
"  there  are  no  Cooks  in  Wales  $" — but 
this  obfervation  may  be  with  more  juftice 
applied  to  Spain  j  for  I  think  there  are  no 
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Cooks  in  Spain ;  but  there  are,  what  is  bet- 
ter, a  great  number  of  honeft,  virtuous  men : 
I  look  upon  the  true,  genuine  Spaniards  to 
be  as  refpedtable  men  as  any  in  Europe ; 
and  that,  among  the  lower  order  of  them, 
there  is  more  honour  and  honefty  than  is 
to  be  found  among  more  polifhed  nations; 
and,  I  dare  fay,  there  were  an  hundred  Spa- 
niards at  Barcelona,  had  they  been  as  well 
informed  about  my  identity  as  Meflrs. 
Curtoys  and  Womb  well,  that  would  have 
changed  my  notes,  or  lent  me  money 
without. 

P.  S.  The  tour  through  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal by  Udal  ap  Rhys,  grandfather  to 
the  now  Mr.  Price  of  Foxley  in  Here- 
fordfhire,  abounds  with  more  falfhoods 
than  truths;  indeed  I  have  been  told  it 
was  written,  as  many  modern  travels  are, 
over  a  pipe  in  a  chimney  corner:  and  I 
hope  Mr,  Udal  never  was  in  Spain,  as  "  one 
fib  is  more  excufabk  than  a  thoufand" 
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LETTER  XXXIII. 

NlSMES. 

"A  ft  ONSr  Anglais  having  fent  me  back 
my  paffa-portey  figned  by  Don  Phi- 
lipe  Cabine,  the  Captain-General  of  Bar- 
celona y  accompanied  by  a  very  kind  and 
friendly  letter,  I  determined  to  quit  the 
only  place  in  Spain  which  had  afforded  me 
pleafure,  amufement,  and  delight.  We  ac- 
cordingly fat  off  the  next  day  for  Mart  or  el, 
and  went  to  the  Three  Kings,  where  our 
Italian  hoft,  whofe  extortions  I  had  com- 
plained of  before,  received  us  with  a  face 
of  the  utmoft  difdain  ;  and  though  he  had 
no  company  in  his  houfe,  put  us  into 
much  worfe  apartments  than  thofe  we  had 
been  in  before.  I  ordered  fomething  for 
fupper,  and  left  it  to  him,  as  he  had  given 
us  a  very  good  one  before  ;  but  he  was  not 
only  determined  to  punifh  us  in  lodging, 

but 
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but  in  eating  alio,  and  fent  only  four  little 
mutton  cutlets,  lb  fmall,  that  they  were 
not  fufficient  for  one,  inftead  of  four  per- 
fons ;  we  pretended,  however,  not  to  per- 
ceive his  infolence,  that  he  might  not  en- 
joy our  punishment  and  the  next  day,  as 
I  was  deiirous  of  looking  about  me  a  little, 
we  removed  to  another pofaday  where,  about 
noon,  a  Canon  of  great  ecclefiaflical  pre- 
ferment arrived,  with  a  coach,  fix  mules, 
and  a  large  retinue,  to  dinner :  the  Canon 
had  no  more  the  marks  of  a  gentleman  than 
a  muleteer ;  and  he  had  with  him  two  or 
three  perfons,  of  no  better  appearance. 
While  his  dinner,  a  kind  of  oliay  was  pre- 
paring, I  went  into  the  kitchen,  where 
the  fmell  of  the  rancid  oil  with  which  it 
was  dreffed,  would  have  dined  two  or  three 
men  of  moderate  or  tender  ftomachs;  nor 
had  he  any  other  difli.  There  was  behind 
his  coach  a  great  quantity  of  bedding,  bed- 
fteads,  &c.  fo  you  will  perceive  he  tra- 
velled comme  il  fant.  His  livery  fervants 
were  numerous,  and  had  on  very  fhort  li- 
very 
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very  coats,  with  large  fleeves,  and  ftill 
fhorter  waifts.  After  he  had  eat  a  dinner, 
enough  to  poifon  a  pack  of  hounds,  he  fat 
off  in  great  pomp  for  Barcelona, — a  city  I 
pafled  the  next  day  with  infinite  pleafure, 
without  entering  its  unhofpitable  gates  $ 
which  I  could  not  have  done,  had  not  Monj\ 
Anglois  faved  me  that  mortification  by  get- 
ting my  pajfa  porte  refrejhed.  I  confefs, 
Sir,  that  while  I  pafled  under  the  fortifica- 
tions of  that  city,,  which  the  high  road 
made  neceffary,  I  felt,  I  knew  not  why,  a 
terror  about  me,  that  my  frame  is  in  ge- 
neral a  ftranger  to ;  and  rather  rifqued  two 
hours'  night  travelling,  bad  and  dangerous 
as  the  roads  were,  than  lleep  within  four 
leagues  of  it ;  fo  that  it  was  ten  o'clock 
before  we  got  to  Martereau,  a  little  city  by 
the  fea  fide,  where  we  had  lodged  on  our 
way  to  Barcelona.  The  next  day,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  the  fame  delightful  fea  coaft  we 
had  before  pafled,  and  through  the  fam^e 
rich  villages,  on  our  way  to  Girone,  Fi- 
gmere,  &c.  and  avoided  that  horrid  pofada 
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where  the  Frenchman  died,  by  lying  at  a 
worfe  houfe,  but  better  people ;  but  ha- 
ving bought  a  brace  of  partridges,  and  fome 
red fijh  on  the  road,  we  fared  fumptuoufly, 
except  in  beds,  which  were  flraw  mattraf- 
fes,  very  hard,  and  the  room  full  of  wet 
Indian  corn ;  but  we  were  no  fooner  out  of 
our  poj rada,  than  the  climate  and  the  beau- 
tiful country  made  ample  amends  for  the 
town  and  pofada  grievances. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  Spain  to 
bring  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  Spa- 
nifh  gold  or  lilver  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
I  had  near  an  hundred  pounds  in  gold  du- 
raSy  about  the  lize  of  our  quarter  guineas. 
I  endeavoured  to  change  them  at  Figiiierey 
but  I  found  fome  very  artful,  I  may  fay 
roguifh,  fchemes  laid,  to  defraud  me,  by  a 
pretended  difficulty  to  get  French  money, 
and  therefore  determined  to  proceed  with 
it  to  Jonquiere,  the  laft  village,  where  it 
was  not  probable  I  could  find  fo  much 
French  money.     I  therefore  had  a  very 
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large  French  queue  made  up,  within  which 
the  greater  part  of  my  Spanifli  gold  was 
bound;  and  as  the  weight  made  me  hold 
up  my  tete  dyory  the  cuftom-houfe  officers 
there,  who  remembered  my  entrance  into 
Spain,  found  half-a-crown  put  into  their 
hands  lefs  trouble  than  examining  my  bag- 
gage gratis ;  they  accordingly  pajfed  me  on 
my  way  to  Be/kgarde,  without  even  opening 
it ;  and  we  found  the  road  up  to  that  for- 
trefs,  though  in  the  month  of  December, 
■full  as  good  as  when  we  had  paffed  it  in 
the  fummer ;  and  after  defcending  on  the 
French  fide, ,  and  crofting  the  river,  got  to 
the  little  auberge  at  Bouiou,  the  fame  we 
had  held  too  bad  when  we  went  into  Spain, 
even  to  eat  our  breakfaft  at ;  but  upon  our 
return,  worthy  of  a  place  of  reft,  and  we 
accordingly  ftaid  there  a  week  :  beds  with 
curtains,  rooms  with  chimnies,  and  paper 
windows,  though  tattered  and  torn,  were 

luxuries  we  had  been  unaccuftomed  to.  

But  I  muft  not  omit  to  tell  you,  that  on 
our  road  down  on  the  French  fide  of  the 
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Pyreniesy  two  men,  both  armed  with  guns, 
rufhed  fuddenly  out  of  the  woods,  and 
making  towards  us,  afked,  whether  we 
wanted  a  guard  ?  I  was  walking,  perhaps 
fortunately  at  that  time,  with  my  fuzee  in 
my  hand,  and  my  fervant  had  a  double  bar- 
relled piftol  in  his ;  and  therefore  forbid 
them  to  approach  us,  and  told  them,  we 
had  nothing  to  lofe  but  our  lives,  and  that 
if  they  did  not  retire  I  fhould  look  upon 
them  as  people  who  meant  to  plunder,  ra- 
ther than  to  proted:  us  :  they  accordingly 
retired  into  the  woods,  and  I  began  to  be- 
lieve they  had  no  evil  intent ;  but  finding 
an  Exempt  of  the  Marechaujjee  at  Boulouy 
I  told  him  what  had  pafled,  and  alked  him 
whether  his  men  attended  upon  that  road, 
in  coloured  cloaths,  or  any  others  were  al- 
lotted, to  protect  or  guard  travellers  ?  He 
affured  me  there  were  no  fuch  people  of 
any  kind ;  that  his  men  always  moved  on 
horfeback,  in  their  proper  character,  and 
fulpedted  our  guard  would  have  been  very 
troublefome,  had  they  found  us  off  our 
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guard;  but  he  did  not  offer,  nor  did  I  affc 
him,  to  fend  after  them,  though  he  was  a 
very  civil,  fenfibleman,  who  had  been  three 
years  on-duty  in  Corjicay  and,  confequently, 
his  company,  for  the  week  I  ftaid  in  fuch 
a  poor  town,  was  very  agreeable.  And  as 
MonJ\  Be?~nard,  or  fome  officer  of  the  Ma- 
rechaujjeey  is  always  in  duty  at  this  town, 
I  would  advife  thofe  who  enter  into  Spain, 
by  that  rout,  to  procure  a  couple  of  thofe 
men  to  efcorte  them  up  to  Bellegarde — an 
attention  that  no  officer  in  Franee  will  re^ 
fufe  to  fhew,  when  it  is  not  incompatible 
with  his  duty. 

The  rapid  water  at  this  town,  which  I 
had  paffed  going  into  Spain,  was  now 
lower  than  ufual.  Here  too  my  horfe,  as 
well  as  his  mafter,  lived  truly  in  clover ; 
and  though  our  habitation  was  humble,  a 
habitation  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Pyrenees 
could  not  but  be  very  beautiful ;  no  part 
of  France  is  more  fo  5  it  is  indeed  a  beau- 
tiful and  noble  light,  to  fee  the  hanging 
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plantations  of  vines,  olives,  and  mulberry 
trees,  warmed  by  a  hot  fun  on  the  fides 
of  thofe  mountains,  the  upper  parts  of 
which  are  covered  with  a  perpetual  fnow* 
But  beautiful  as  all  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try is,  there  was  not  a  fingle  gentleman's 
houfe  in  the  environs* 

After  a  compleat  week's  refreshment, 
we  proceeded  to  Perpignan  to  fpend  our 
Chriftmas,  where  we  found  the  Chevalier 
de  Maigny  and  his  Lady,  who  had  given 
us  the  letter  of  recommendation  to  the 
French  Conful  at  Barcelona;  who  {hewed 
us  thofe  marks  of  civility  and  politenefs, 
French  .officers  in  general  fhew  to  ftran- 
gers*  There  we  ftaid  a  fortnight ;  and 
Motif,  de  Maigny  got  me  a  confiderable 
profit,  in  changing  my  Spanifh  gold  for 
French. 

In  this  town,  I  found  an  unfortunate 
young  Irifhman;  he  had  been  there  three 
months,  without  a  friend  or  a  Shilling  in 
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his  pocket;  and  as  he  was  a  man  of  edu- 
cation and  good  breeding,  I  could  not  fo 
foon  forget  my  own  iituation  at  Barcelona, 
not  to  pity  his  •  but  what  moft  induced  me 
to  affift  him  a  little,  was,  what  he  feared 
might  have  had  a  contrary  effedt.  When 
I  afked  him  his  name,  he  readily  anfwered, 

"  R  h;  an  unfortunate  name !"  faid 

he  i — cc  but,  as  it  is  my  name,  I  will  wear 

"  it"  He  had  a  well-wifher  in  the 

town,  a  French  watch-maker,  to  whom 
he  imparted  the  little  kindnefs  I  had  fliewn 
him  ;  and  as  it  was  not  enough  to  conduit 
him  on  foot  to  the  north  fide  of  this  king- 
dom, the  generous,  but  poor  watch-maker, 
gave  him  as  much  as  I  had  done,  and  he 
fat  off  with  a  light  heart,  though  a  thin 
pair  of  breeches,  for  his  own  country.  He 
had  been  to  viiit  a  rich  relation  at  Madrid; 
and,  I  believe,  did  not  meet  with  fo  cor- 
dial a  reception  there  as  he  expedted. 

At  this  town  I  drank,  at  a  private  gen- 
tleman's houfe,  part  of  a  bottle  of  the  wine 
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made  at  a  little  village  hard  by,  called  Rtos 
Alto;  the  moft  delicious  wine  I  ever  tafted: 
but  as  the  fpot  produces  but  a  fmall  quan- 
tity, that  which  is  really  of  the  growth  is 
very  fcarce,  as  well  as  dear :  it  has  the 
ftrength  of  full  port,  with  a  flavour  fupe- 
rior  to  burgundy. 

Perpignan  is  the  principal  city  of  Roftl- 
lein ;  it  is  well  fortified,  but  the  works  are 
in  a  ruinous  condition  ;  the  flreets  are  nar- 
row and  dirty,  but  the  Governor's,  and  the 
botannic  gardens  are  worthy  of  notice ;  the 
climate  is  remarkably  fine,  and  the  air  pure. 
The  Pyrenees,  which  are  at  leaft  fifteen 
miles  diftant,  appear  to  hang  in  a  manner 
over  the  town  :  to  fee  fo  much  fnow,  and 
feel  fo  much  fun,  is  very  lingular.  W ood 
is  very  fcarce  and  dear  in  that  town ;  I 
frequently  faw  mules  and  afles  loaded  with 
rofemary  and  lavender  bufhes,  to  fell  for 
firing.  The  barbarous  language  of  the 
common  people  of  this  province,  is  very 
convenient,  as  they  underfland  French, 

and 
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and  can  make  thernfelves  underftood  thro* 
a  great  part  of  Spain ;  from  which  king- 
dom not  a  day  paffes  but  mules  and  car- 
riages arrive,  except  when  the  heavy  rains 

or  fnow  obflrudt  the  communication.  ■ 

The  mules  and  affes  of  Spain,  and  this  part 
of  France,  are  not  only  very  ufeful  but 
valuable  beafts  :  the  only  way  to  get  a  va- 
luable one  of  either  fort  from  Spain,  is,  to 
fix  upon  the  beaft,  and  promife  a  round 
fiim  to  one  of  the  religious  mendicants  to 
fmuggle  it  out  of  the  kingdom,  who  co- 
vers the  animal  with  bags,  balkets,  and  a 
variety  of  trumpery,  as  if  he  was  going 
into  France  to  colled:  charity ;  and  paffes, 
either  by  not  being  fufpedted,  or  by  being 
a  Religieux  if  he  is  fufpedted. 

As  we  took  exactly  the  fame  rout  from 
Perpignan  to  this  town  as  we  went,  except 
leaving  Cette  a  few  leagues  on  our  left ;  I 
fhall  fay  nothing  of  our  return,  but  that 
we  relifhed  our  reception  at  the  French 
inns,  and  the  good  cheer  we  found  there, 
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infinitely  more  than  as  we  went;  and  that 
we  were  benighted  for  fome  hours  before 
we  got  into  Montpellier,  and  caught  in  the 
moil  dreadful  florm  of  rain,  thunder  and 
lightning  I  ever  was  expofed  to :  I  was 
obliged  for  two  hours  to  hold  my  horfe's 
bridle  on  one  fide,  as  my  man  did  on  the 
other,  and  feel  with  fticks  for  the  margin 
of  the  road,  as  it  was  elevated  very  high 
above  the  marfliy  lands,  and  if  the  wheel 
had  flipped  over  on  either  fide,  it  mud  have 
overfet  the  chaife  into  the  low  lands ;  be- 
fides  which,  the  roaring  of  the  water- 
ftreams  was  fo  great,  that  I  very  often 
thought  we  were  upon  the  margin  of  fome 
river  or  high  bridge ;  nor  was  my  f^ffering 
quite  over  even  after  I  got  into  the  city; 
I  could  not  find  my  former  auberge,  nor 
meet  with  any  body  to  dired;  me ;  and  the 
water-fpouts  which  fell  into  the  middle  of 
thole  narrow  ftreets  almoft  deluged  us. — 
My  poor  horfe,  too,  found  the  fteep  ftreets, 
flippery  pavement,  and  tons  of  water  which 
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fell  upon  him,  as  much  as  he  could  well 
bear :  but,  as  the  old  fong  fays, 

"  Alas  I  by  fome  degree  of  woe, 
*'  We  every  blifs  obtain  ■ 

So  we  found  a  good  fire  and  good  cheer  an 
ample  recompence  for  our  wet  jackets. — 
It  was  fo  very  dark,  that  though  I  led  my 
horfe  by  the  head  above  a  league,  I  could 
but  feldom  fee  him ;  nor  do  I  remember 
in  my  whole  life  to  have  met  with  any  dif- 
ficulty which  fo  agitated  my  mind: — -no; 
not  even  at  the  bar  of  the  Hcufe  of  Lords, 
I  did  not  dread  the  danger  fo  much,  as  the 
idea  of  tumbling  my  family  over  a  preci- 
pice, without  the  power  to  affift  them; 
or,  if  they  were  gone,  refolution  enough  to 
follow  them. 
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309. 1.  3  from  bottom,  r.  pauvre.  P.  110. 1.  4,  r.  Bourgeois.  P.  123,  1. 10,  fo* 
no  r.  nor.  P.  129.  1.  4,  r.falfehood.  P.  130.  1.  7,  for  with  r.  of.  P.  139. 1.  2 
from  bottom,  dele  the.  P.  151. 1. 11,  r. pigeon.  P.  152, 1. 1 ,  r.  greater.  P.  157. 
I.  6  and  feq.  for  Valere,  r.  Valliere.  P.  159.  1.  11,  r.  hac  capit.  P.  162. 1.  1,  for 
710  dot  r.  do  not.  P.  175. 1.  6,  read  making  glad  the  hearts,  &c.  P.  177.  1.  10,  r. 
there.  P.  218.  1.  9,  after  women,  add  than  of  men.  P.  237.  1.  laft,  for  aver  r. 
avezi.* 


JOURNEY,  Be. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

NlSMES. 

S  I  R, 

T  AM  very  certain  that  a  man  may  travel, 
*  twice  through  Spain,  and  half  through 
France,  before  he  fees  a  woman  of  fo  much 
beauty,  elegance,  and  breeding,  as  the  mif- 
trefs  of  the  houfe  I  lodge  in  near  this  city. 
I  was  directed  to  the  houfe,  and  recom- 
mended  to  the  lady,  as  a  lodger ;  but  both 
were  fo  fine,  and  fuperior  in  all  refpe&s  to 
any  thing  I  had  feen  out  of  Paris,  that  I 
began  to  fufpedt  I  had  been  impofed  upon. 
The  lady  wrho  received  me  appeared  to  be 

B  (it 
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(it  was  candle-light)  about  eighteen ;  a 
tall,  elegant  figure,  a  beautiful  face,  and  an 
addrefs  inferior  to  none  :  I  concluded  fhe 
was  the  daughter,  till  fhe  informed  me, 
that  Monf.  Saigny,  her  hufband,  was  gone 
to  Avignon.  What  added,  perhaps,  to  this 
lady's  beauty  in  my  eyes,  or  rather  ears, 
was  her  misfortune, — fhe  could  not  fpeak 
louder  than  a  gentle  whifper.  After  feeing 
her  fumptuous  apartments,  I  told  her  I 
would  not  afk  what  her  price  was,  but 
tell  her  what  I  could  afford  only  to  give ; 
and  obferved,  that  as  it  was  winter,  and 
the  fnow  upon  the  ground,  perhaps  fhe 
had  better  take  my  price  than  have  none. 
She  inftantly  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
faid,  fhe  had  fo  much  refpedt  for  the  En- 
glifh  nation,  that  my  price  was  her's ;  and 
with  a  ftill  fofter  whifper,  and  clofe  to  my 
ear,  faid,  I  might  come  in  as  foon  as  I 
pleafed — "  ^uand  vous  voudrez,  Monfieur^ 
faid  fhe.  We  accordingly  took  poffeffion 
of  the  fineft  apartments,  and  the  beffc  beds 
I  ever  lay  on.  The  next  day,  I  faw  a  gen- 
teel 
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teel  ftripling  about  the  houfe,  in  a  whiter 
fuit  of  cloaths,  dreffed  en  militaire>  and  be- 
gan to  fuf  pedt  the  virtue  of  my  fair  hoftefs, 
not  perceiving  for  fome  hours  that  it  was 
my  hoftefs  herfelf ;  in  the  afternoon  fhe 
made  us  a  vifit  in  this  horrid  drefs, — 
(for  horrid  fhe  appeared  in  my  eyes) — her 
cloaths  were  wrhite,  with  red  cuffs  and  fcar- 
let  lappels ;  and  fhe  held  in  her  flraddling 
lap  a  large  black  muff,  as  big  as  a  por- 
ridge-pot. By  this  vifit  fhe  loft  all  that 
refpe£l  her  fuperlative  beauty  had  fo  juftly 
entitled  her  to,  and  I  determined  fhe  fhould 
vifit  me  no  more  in  man's  apparel.  When 
I  went  into  the  town  I  mentioned  this 
circumftance,  and  there  I  learnt,  that  the 
real  wife  of  Monf..  Saigny  had  parted  from 
him,  and  that  the  lady,  my  hoftefs,  was 
his  miftrefs.  The  next  day,  however,  the 
mafler  arrived  ;  and  after  being  full  and 
finely  dreffed,  he  made  me  a  vifit,  and 
proffers  of  every  attention  in  his  power : 
he  told  me  he  had  injured  his  fortune, 
znd  that  he  wras  not  rich  ;  but  that  he 
B  2  had 
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had  ferved  in  the  army,  and  was  a  gen- 
tleman :  he  had  been  bred  a  proteftant, 
but  had  juft  embraced  the  true  faith,  in 
order  to  qualify  himfelf  for  an  employment 
about  the  court  of  the  Pope's  Legat  at 
Avignon.  After  many  expreffions  of  re- 
gard, he  afked  me  to  dine  with  him  the 
next  day ;  but  I  obferved  that  as  he  was 
not  rich,  and  as  I  paid  but  a  fmall  rent  in 
proportion  to  his  noble  apartments,  I  beg- 
ged to  be  excufed ;  but  he  preffed  it  fo 
much,  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  him  fome 
other  reafonsy  which  did  not  prove  very 
pleafing  ones,  to  the  lady  below.  This 
fine  lady,  however,  continued  to  fell  us 
wood,  wine,  vinegar,  fallad,  milk,  and,  in 
fhort,  every  thing  we  wanted,  at  a  very 
unreafonable  price.  At  length,  my  fer- 
vant,  who  by  agreement  made  my  foup  in 
their  kitchen,  faid  fomething  rude  to  my 
landlord,  who  complained  to  me,  and 
feemed  fatisfied  with  the  reprimand  I  had 
given  the  man ;  but  upon  a  repetition  of 
his.  rudenefs,  Monf.  Saigny  fo  far  forgot 

himfelf 
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himfelf  as  to  fpeak  equally  rude  to  me : 
this  occafioned  fome  warm  words,  and  fo 
much  ungovernable  pafiion  in  him,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  tell  him  I  muft  fetch  down 
my  piftols ;  this  he  conftrued  into  a  dire<5t 
challenge,  and  therefore  retired  to  his  apart- 
ments, wrote  a  card,  and  fent  it  to  me 
while  I  was  walking  before  the  door  with 
a  prieft,  his  friend  and  vifitor,  and  in  fight 
of  the  little  female  captain  his  fecond,  and 
all  the  fervants  of  the  houfe ;  on  this  card 
was  wrote,  "  Sir,  I  accept  your  propor- 
tion-" and  before  I  could  even  read  it,  he 
followed  his  man,  who  brought  it  in  the 
true  ftile  of  a  butler,  rather  than  a  butcher, 
with  a  white  napkin  under  his  arm.  You 
may  be  fure,  I  was  no  more  difpofed  to 
fight  than  Monf.  Saigny ;  indeed,  I  told 
him  I  would  not ;  but  if  any  man  attacked 
me  on  my  way  to  or  from  the  town,  where 
I  went  every  day,  I  would  certainly  defend 
myfelf :  and  fortunately  I  never  met  Mnnf. 
Saigny  in  the  fortnight  I  ftaid  after  in  his 
houfe ;   for  I  could  not  bear  to  leave  a 

town 
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town  where  I  had  two  or  three  very  agree- 
able acquaintance,  and  one  ( Monf.  Seguier ) 
whofe  houfe  was  filled  as  full  of  natural 
and  artificial  curiofities,  as  his  head  is  with 
learning  and  knowledge.    Here  too  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  often  vifiting  the  Am- 
phitheatre, the  Mat/on  Carre'e,  (fo  Monf. 
Seguier  writes  it)  and  the  many  remains 
of  Roman  monuments  fo  common  in  and 
about  Nifmes.     I  meafured  fome  of  the 
ftones  under  which  I  pafied  to  make  the 
tout  au  tour  of  the  Amphitheatre ;  they  were 
feventeen  feet  in  length,  and  two  in  thick- 
nefs ;  and  moft  of  the  ftones  on  which  the 
fpe£tators  fat  within  the  area,  were  twelve 
feet  long,  two  feet  ten  inches  wide,  and  one 
foot  five  inches  deep ;  except  only  thofe  of 
the  fixth  row  of  feats  from  the  top,  and  they 
alone  are  one  foot  ten  inches  deep ;  probably 
it  was  on  that  range  the  people  of  the  higheft 
rank  took  their  feats,  not  only  for  the  ele- 
vation, but  the  beft  iituation  for  fight  and 
fecurity;  yet  one  of  thefe  great  ftones  can- 
not be  considered  more,  in  comparifon  to 
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the  whole  building,  than  a  fingle  brick 
would  be  in  the  conftru&ion  of  Hampton- 
Court  Palace.  When  I  had  the  fole  pof- 
feffion  (and  I  had  it  often)  of  this  vaft 
range  of  feats,  where  emperors,  empreffes, 
Roman  knights,  and  matrons,  have  been 
fo  often  feated,  to  fee  men  die  wantonly 
by  the  hands  of  other  men,  as  well  as 
beafts,  for  their  amufement,  I  could  not 
but  with  pleafure  reflect,  how  much  hu- 
man nature  is  foftened  fince  that  time ; 
for  notwithftanding  the  powerful  preva- 
lency  of  cuftom  and  fafhion,  I  do  not  think 
the  ladies  of  the  prefent  age  would  plume 
their  towering  heads,  and  curl  their  bor- 
rowed hair,  with  that  glee,  to  fee  men  mur* 
dered  by  maffive  weapons,  as  to  die  at  their 
feet  by  deeper,  though  lefs  vifible  wounds. 
If,  however,  we  have  not  thofe  cruel  fports, 
we  feem  to  be  up  with  them  in  prodiga- 
lity, and  to  exceed  them  in  luxury  and  li- 
centioufnefs ;  for  in  Rome,  not  long  be*, 
fore  the  final  diffolution  of  the  ftate,  the 
candidates  for  public  employments,  in  fpite 

of 
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of  the  penal  laws  to  reftrain  it,  bribed  open- 
ly >  and  were  chofen  fometimes  by  arms  as 
well  as  money.  In  the  fenate,  things  were 
conducted  no  better;  decrees  of  great  con- 
fequence  were  made  when  very  few  fena- 
tors  were  prefent ;  the  laws  were  violated 
by  private  knaves,  under  the  colour  of  pub- 
lic neceffity ;  till,  at  length,  Cafar  feized 
the  fovereign  power,  and  tho'  he  was  flain, 
they  omitted  to  recover  their  liberty,  for- 
getting that 

"  A  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  Liberty 
"  Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  of  bondage. 

Addifoiis  Cato. 

I  can  almoft  think  I  read  in  the  parallel, 
which  I  fear  will  foon  be  drawn  between 
the  rife  and  fall  of  the  Britifh  and  Roman 

empire,  fomething  like  this:  u  Rome 

€€  had  her  Cicero  ;  Britain  her  Cam- 
u  den  :  Cicero,  who  had  preferved  Rome 
"  from  the  confpiracy  of  Cat  aline,  was 
4C  banifhed:  Camden,  who  would  have 
^  preferved  Britain  from  a  bloody  civil 

"  war, 
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€C  war,  was  removed."  The  hiftorian  will 
add,  probably,  that  "  thofe  who  brought 
<(  defolation  upon  their  land,  did  not  mean 
"  that  there  fhould  be  no  commonwealth, 
"  but  that,  right  or  wrong,  they  fhould 
"  continue  to  controul  it :  they  did  not 
"  mean  to  burn  the  capitol  to  afhes,  but 
"  to  bear  abfolute  fway  in  the  capitol : — 
"  The  refult  was,  however,  that  though 
"  they  did  not  mean  to  overthrow  the 
iC  ftate,  yet  they  rifqued  all,  rather  than 
*$  be  overthrown  themfelves ;  and  they 
i(  rather  promoted  the  maflacre  of  their 
"  fellow-citizens,  than  a  reconciliation 
"  and  union  of  parties."  Thus  fell 
Rome — Take  heed  Britain! 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XXXV. 

T  Left  Nifmes  reluctantly,  having  formed 
there  an  agreeable  and  friendly  intimacy 
with  Mr.  D'Oliere,  a  young  gentleman  of 
Switzerland  j  and  an  edifying,  and  enter- 
taining acquaintance,  with  Monf.  Seguter. 
I  left  too,  the  beft  and  moil  fumptuous 
lodgings  I  had  feen  in  my  whole  tour 5  but 
a  defire  to  fee  Aries,  Aix,  and  Marfet'lles, 
&c.  got  the  better  of  all.  But  I  fet  out 
too  loon  after  the  fnow  and  rains,  and  I 
found  part  of  the  road  fo  bad,  that  I  won- 
der how  my  horfe  dragged  us  through  fo 
much  clay  and  dirt.  When  I  gave  you 
fome  account  of  the  antiquities  of  Nifmes% 
I  did  not  exped:  to  find  Aries  a  town  fraught 
with  ten  times  more  matter  and  amufement 
for  an  antiquarian;  but  I  found  it  not  only  a 
fine  town  now,  but  that  it  abounds  with 
an  infinite  number  of  monuments,  which 

evince 
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evince  its  having  once  been  an  almoft  fe- 
cond  Rome.  There  Hill  remains  enough 
of  the  Amphitheatre  to  convince  the  be- 
holder what  a  noble  edifice  it  was,  and  to 
wonder  why  fo  little,  of  fo  large  and  folid 
a  building,  remains •  The  town  is  built  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  over  which,  on  a 
bridge  of  barges,  we  entered  it ;  but  it  is 
evident,  that  in  former  days,  the  fea  canre 
quite  up  to  it,  and  that  it  was  a  haven  for 
fhips  of  burden ;  but  the  fea  has  retired 
fome  leagues  from  it,  many  ages  fince; 
befide  an  hundred  ftrong  marks  at  t his -day 
of  its  having  been  a  fea-port  formerly,  the 
following  infcription  found  a  century  or 
two  ago,  in  the  church  of  St.  Gabriel,  will 
clearly  confirm : 

M.  FRONTONI  EVPOR. 
IiiuIVIR  AVG.  COL.  JVLIA. 
AVG.  AQVIS  SEXTHS  NAVICVLAR. 
MAR.  AREL.  CVRAT  EJVSD.  CORP. 
jPATRONO  NAVTAR  DRVENTTCORVM, 
ET  VTRICVLARIORVM. 
CORP.  ERNAGINENSIVM. 
JVLIA  NICE  VXOR. 
CQNJVGI  KARTSSIMO. 

Indeed 
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Indeed  there  are  many  fuhftantial  reafons 
to  believe,  that  it  was  at  this  town  Julius 
Ccefar  built  the  twelve  gallies,  which,  from 
the  cutting  of  the  wood  to  the  time  they 
were  employed  on  fervice,  was  but  thirty 

days.--  That  it  was  a  very  confiderable 

city  in  the  time  of  the  firft  Emperors,  is 
paft  all  doubt.  Conjlantine  the  Great  held 
his  court,  and  refided  at  Arles>  with  all 
his  family ;  and  the  Emprefs  Faujiina 
was  delivered  of  a  fon  here,  [Conjlantine 
the  younger)  and  it  was  long  before  fo  ce- 
lebrated for  an  annual  fair  held  in  the 
month  of  Auguft,  that  it  was  called  le  Noble 
Marc  be  de  Gaules.  And  Strabo,  in  his  de- 
dication of  his  book  to  the  Emperor,  called 
it  "  Galliarum  Emporium  non  Parvum 
which  is  a  proof  that  it  was  celebrated  for 
its  rich  commerce,  &c.  five  hundred  years 
before  it  became  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Romans.  But  were  I  capable  of  giving 
you  a  particular  defcription  of  all  the  mo- 
numents of  antiquity  in  and  near  this  town, 
it  would  compose  a  little  book,  inftead  of 

a  fheet 
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a  fheet  or  two  of  paper.  I  fhall  therefore 
only  pick  out  a  few  things  which  have  af- 
forded me  the  moft  entertainment,  and  I 
hope  may  give  you  a  little ;  but  I  fhall  be- 
gin with  mentioning  what  muft  firft  give 
you  concern,  in  faying  that  in  that  part  of 
the  town  called  la  Roquette,  I  was  fhewn 
the  place  where  formerly  flood  an  elevated 
Altar,  whereon  three  young  citizens  were 
facrificed  annually,  and  who  were  fattened 
at  the  public  expence  during  a  whole  year, 
for  the  horrid  purpofe !  On  the  firft  of 
May  their  throats  were  cut  in  the  prefence 
of  a  prodigious  multitude  of  people  aflem- 
bled  from  all  parts ;  among  whom  the 
blood  of  the  victims  was  thrown,  as  they 
imagined  all  their  fins  were  expiated  by  that 
barbarous  facrifice  ;  which  horrid  prac- 
tice was  put  a  ftop  to  by  the  firft  Bifliop  of 
Arks,  St.Tropkime.  The  Jews,  who 
had  formerly  a  fynagogue  in  Arks,  were 
driven  out  in  the  year  1493,  w^en  "^at 
and  their  celebrated  School  were  demo- 
lifhed.  There  was  found  about  an  hun- 
dred 
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dred  years  after,  among  the  Hones  of  thofe 
buildings,  fome  Hebrew  characters  neatly 
cut,  which  were  copied  and  fent  to  the 
Rabbins  of  Avignon,  to  be  tranflated,  and 
who  explained  it  then  thus  : 

Chodefh :  Elvl.  Chamefcheth,  lamech,  vav.  Niflamv. 
Bedikoth.  Schadai. 

L  e.  they  fay, 

€*  In  the  month  of  Auguft  five  thoufand  and  thirty-fix,  the 
"  Vifitation  of  God  ceafed." 

Perhaps  the  plague  had  vifited  them. — 
There  was  alfo  another  Hebrew  infcription, 
which  was  on  the  tomb  of  a  famous  Rab- 
bin called  Solomon,  furnamed  the  grand- 
fon  of  David. 

The  Amphitheatre  of  Aries  was  of  an 
oval  form,  compofed  of  three  ftages ;  each 
jftage  containing  fixty  arches ;  the  whole 
was  built  of  hewn  ftone  of  an  immenfe  lize, 
without  mortar,  and  of  a  prodigious  thick- 
nefs  :  the  circumference  above,  exclufive 
of  the  projection  of  the  architecture,  was 
194  toifes  three  feet,  the  frontifpiece  17 

toifes 
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toifes  high,  and  the  area  7 1  toifes  long  and 
52  wide;  the  walls  were  17  toifes  thick, 
which  were  pierced  round  and  round  with 
a  gallery,  for  the  convenience  of  pafling  in 
and  out  of  the  feats,  which  would  con- 
veniently contain  30,000  men,  allowing 
each  perfon  three  feet  in  depth  and  two  in 
width  ;  and  yet,  there  remains  at  this  day 
only  a  few  arches  quite  complete  from  top 
to  bottom,  which  are  of  themfelves  a  noble 
monument.    Indeed  one  would  be  inclined 
to  think  that  it  never  had  been  compleated, 
did  we  not  know  that  the  Romans  left  no- 
thing unfinished  of  that  kind;  and  read, 
that  the  Emperor  G alius  gave  fome  fuperb 
fpedtacles  in  the  Amphitheatre  of  Arks, 
and  that  the  fame  amufements  were  conti- 
nued by  following  Emperors.  Nothing 
can  be  a  ftronger  proof  than  thefe  ruins,  of 
the  certain  deftrudtion  and  corruption  of 
all  earthly  things ;  for  one  would  think 
that  the  fmall  parts  which  now  remain  of 
this  once  mighty  building,  would  endure 
as  long  as  the  earth  itfelf  j  but  what  is 

verv 
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very  fingular  is,  that  this  very  Amphithe- 
atre was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  a  more 
mighty  building,  and  perhaps  one  of  a  more 
fubftantial  ftrudture.  Tempus  edax  rerum 
tuque  invidiofa  vetujlas  omnia  dejiruis.  In 
the  ftreet  called  St.  Claude  y  flood  a  trium- 
phal arch  which  was  called  UArche  admi- 
rable ;  it  is  therefore  natural  to  conclude, 
that  the  town  contained  many  others  of 
lefs  beauty.  There  is  alfo  within  the  walls 
a  large  remains  of  the  palace  of  Conjlan- 
tine.  A  beautiful  antique  ftatue  of  Venus 
was  found  here  alfo,  about  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago. — That  a  veritable  fine  wo- 
man fhould  fet  all  the  beaux  and  connoijfeurs 
of  a  whole  town  in  a  flame,  I  do  not  much 
wonder  ;  but  you  will  be  furprized  when  I 
tell  you  that  this  cold  trunk  of  marble,  (for 
the  arms  were  never  found)  put  the  whole 
town  of  Aries  together  by  the  ears ;  one 
Sfavant  faid  it  was  the  goddefs  Diana,  and 
wrote  a  book  to  prove  it;  another  infifted 
upon  it,  that  it  was  the  true  image  of  Ve- 
nus ;   then  ftarts  up  an  Ecclefiaftic,  who 

you 
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you  know  has  nothing  to  do  with  women,  and 
he  pronounced  in  dogmatical  terms,  it  was 
neither  one  nor  the  other ;  at  length  the 
wifer  magifhrates  of  the  town  agreed  to  fend 
it  as  a  prefent  to  their  auguft  monarch 
Lewis  the  XlVth ;  and  if  you  have  a  mind 
to  fee  an  inanimate  woman  who  has  made 
fuch  a  noife  in  the  world,  you  will  find  her 
at  Verfaillesy  without  any  other  notice  ta- 
ken of  her  or  the  quarrels  about  her,  than 
the  following  words  written  (I  think)  upon 
her  pedeftal,  La  Venus  d' Aries.  This 
ended  the  diipute,  as  I  mull  my  letter* 


Vol.  II.  C  LETTER 
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LETTER  XXXVL 


T  Have  not  half  done  with  Arks.  The 
more  I  faw  and  heard  in  this  town,  the 
more  I  found  was  to  be  feen.  The  remains 
of  the  Roman  theatre  here  would  of  itfelf 
be  a  fufficient  proof  that  it  was  a  town  of 
great  riches  and  importance.  Among  the 
refufe  of  this  building  they  found  feveral 
large  vafes  of  baked  earth,  which  were  open 
on  one  fide,  and  which  were  fixed  properly 
near  the  feats  of  the  audience  to  receive  and 
convey  the  founds  of  the  inftruments  and 
voices  of  the  a£tors  diftindlly  throughout 
the  theatre,  which  had  forty-eight  arches, 
eleven  behind  the  fcenes  of  ten  feet  wide, 
three  grand  arches  of  fourteen  feet  wide, 
and  thirty-one  of  twelve  feet ;  the  diame- 
ter was  thirty-one  canes,  and  the  circum- 
ference feventy-nine ;  and  from  the  infi-r 
nite  number  of  beautiful  pieces  of  fculp- 

ture, 
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tare,  frizes,  architraves,  pillars  of  granite, 
&c.  which  have  been  dug  up,  it  is  very 
evident  that  this  theatre  was  a  moft  mag- 
nificent building,  and  perhaps  would  have 
flood  firm  to  this  day,  had  not  a  Bifhop  of 
Aries, .  from  a  principle  of  more  piety  than 
wifdom,  ftript  it  of  the  fineft  ornaments 
and  marble  pillars,  to  adorn  the  churches. 
Near  the  theatre  flood  alfo  the  famous 
temple  of  Diana ;  aipid,  as  the  famous  ftatue 
mentioned  in  my  former  letter  was  found 
beneath  fome  noble  marble  pillars  near  that 
fpot,  it  is  moft  likely  La  Venus  d\Arks  is 
neverthelefs  the  Goddefs  Diana. 

I  never  wifh  more  for  your  company 
than  when  I  walk,  (and  I  walk  every  day) 
in  the  Elyfian  fields.  The  fpot  is  beauti- 
ful, the  proipeit  far  and  near  equally  fo: 
in  the  middle  of  this  ancient  Cimetiere 
ftands  a  motly  building,  from  the  middle 
of  which  however  rifes  a  cupola,  which  at 
the  firft  view  informs  you  it  is  the  work  of 
a  Roman  artift ;  and  here  you  muft,  as  it 
G  2  were, 
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were,  thread  the  needle  between  an  infinite 
number  of  Pagan  and  Chriftian  monu- 
ments, lying  thick  upon  the  furface  in  the 
utmoft  diforder  and  confufion,  infomuch, 
that  one  would  think  the  Day  of  Judgment 
was  arrived  and  the  dead  were  rifen.  Nei- 
ther Stepney  church-yard,  nor  any  one  in 
or  near  a  great  city,  fhew  fo  many  head- 
ftones  as  this  fpot  does  ftone  coffins  of  an 
immenfe  fize,  hewn  out  of  one  piece;  the 
covers  of  molt  of  which  have  been  broken 
or  removed  fufficiently  to  fearch  for  fuch 
things  as  were  ufually  buried  with  the  deada 
Some  of  thefe  monuments,  and  fome  of 
the  handfomeft  too,  are  ftill  however  un- 
violated.     It  is  very  eafy  to  diflinguifli 
the  Pagan  from  the  Chriftian  monuments, 
without  opening  them,  as  all  the  former 
have  the  Roman  letters  D  M  fDits  Ma~ 
nibus J  cut  upon  them.    It  is  fituated,  ac- 
cording to  their  cuftom,  near  the  high-way, 
the  water,  and  the  marfhes.    You  know 
the  ancients  preferred  fuch  fpots  for  the 
interment  of  the  dead. 

The 
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The  tombs  of  Ajax  and  HeBor,  Homer 
fays,  were  near  the  fea,  as  well  as  other 
heroes  of  antiquity ;  for  as  they  confidered 
man  to  be  compofed  of  earth  and  water, 
his  bones  ought  to  be  laid  in  one,  and  near 
the  other. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  few  of  the  moft 
curious  infcriptions  ;  but  firft  I  will  men- 
tion a  noble  marble  monument,  moved 
from  this  fpot  into  the  Cimetiere  of  the 
great  Hofpital.  This  tomb  is  ornamented 
with  Cornucopia*,  Patera,  &c.  and  in  a 
fhield  the  following  incfcription : 

CABILIAE  D.  F.  APPRVLLAE  FLAM 
D    DESIGN  AT  AE  COL.  DEA.  AUG.  VGC.  M 
O.  ANNOS  XIHL  MENS  II.  DIES  V. 
MARITVS    VXORI  PIENTISSIMAE. 

POSUIT. 

This  poor  girl  was  not  only  too  young 
to  die,  but  too  young  to  marry,  one  would 
think;.  I  wifh  therefore  her  affiidted  huf- 
band  had  told  us  how  many  years  he  had 

C  3  been 
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been  married  to  a  wife  who  died  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  two  months,  and  five 
days.  The  cornucopias,  I  fuppofe,  were 
to  fignify  that  this  virtuous  wife,  I  was 
going  to  fay  maid,  was  the  fource  of  all 
his  pleafure  and  happinefs.  The  Patera 
were  vafes  deflined  to  receive  the  blood  of 
the  vidtims. 

Supponunt  alij  cultros,  tcpidumque  cruorem ; 
Sufcipiunt  P&teri$,—-Sajs  the  Poet. 

On  each  fide  of  the  tomb  are  the  fymbols 
of  facrifice.  It  is  very  evident  from  the  fine 
polifh  of  this  monument,  that  her  hufband 
had  obtained  the  Emperor's  particular  leave 
to  finifh  it  highly. 

Rogum  afcia  ne  Poltta> — fays  the  law  of 
the  twelve  tables. 

On  another  tomb,  which  is  of  common 
ftone,  in  the  middle  of  a  fhield  fupported 
by  two  Cupids,  is  the  following  infeription: 


M 
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M  IVNIO  MESSIANO 
-.-VTRICI.  CORP.  ARELAT. 
p  EIVS  D.  CORP.  MAG.  III.  F  M 

QUI  VIXIT  ANN.  XXVIII. 
M.  V.  D.  X.  IVNIA  VALERIA. 
ALVMNO  CLARISSIMO. 

The  firft  word  of  the  fecond  line  is  much 
obliterated. 

There  are'  an  infinite  number  of  other 
monuments  with  infcriptions ;  but  thofc 
above,  and  this  below,  will  be  fufiicient 
for  me  to  convey  to  you,  and  you  to  my 
friend  at  Winchejler. 

L  DOMIT.  DOMIT IANI 
EX  TRIERARCHI  CLASS.  GERM. 
X)  PECCOCEIA.  VALENTINA  M 

CONIUX  PIENTISSIMA; 

Before  1  leave  Aries,  and  1  leave  it 
reludantly,  whatever  you  may  do,  I  mull 
not  omit  to  mention  the  principal  monu- 
ment 
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merit,  and  pride  of  it,  at  this  day,  i.  e.  their 
Obelifque.  I  will  not  tell  you  where  nor 
when  it  was  dug  up ;  it  is  fufficient  to  fay, 
it  was  found  here,  that  it  is  a  fingle  piece 
of  granite,  fixty-one  feet  high,  and  feven 
feet  fquare  below ;  yet  it  was  elevated  in 
the  Market-place,  upon  a  modern  pedeftal, 
which  bears  four  fulfome  complimentary 
infcriptions  to  Lewis  the  XIV.  neither  of 
which  will  I  copy.  In  elevating  this  mon- 
ftrous  fingle  ftone,  the  inhabitants  were 
very  adroit :  they  fet  it  upright  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  in  the  year  1676,  juft  an, 
hundred  years  ago,  amidft  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  joyful  fpe&ators,  who  are  now  all 
laid  in  their  lowly  graves  ;  for  though  it 
weighed  more  than  two  thoufand  hundred 
weight,  yet  by  the  help  of  capfterns,  it  was 
raifed  without  any  difficulty.  The  great 
King  Harry  the  IVth  had  ordered  the 
houfes  in  the  arena  of  the  Amphitheatre 
to  be  thrown  down,  and  this  obelifk  to  be 
fixed  in  the  center  of  it ;  but  his  death, 
and  Lewis's  vanity,  fixed  it  where  it  now 

Hands ; 
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uands ;  it  has  no  beauty  however  to  boall 
of  but  its  age  and  fize,  for  it  bears  neither 
polifh,  characters,  nor  hieroglyphicks, 
but,  as  it  feems  to  have  been  an  Egyptian 
monument,  the  inhabitants  of  Aries  have, 
like  thofe  people,  confecrated  it  below  to 
their  King,  and  above  to  the  fun :  on  the 
top  is  fixed  a  globe  of  azure,  fprinkled 
with  de fears  de  lis  d'or,  and  crowned  with 
a  radiant  fun,  that  is  to  fay,  as  the  fun  was 
made  by  GOD  to  enlighten  the  world,  fo 
Lewis  le  Grand  was  made  to  govern  it. 

I  ani  fure  now,  you  will  excufe  my 
mentioning  what  is  faid  of  this  great  man 
below  *,  but  fpeaking  of  light,  I  muffc  not 
omit  to  mention,  that  there  are  men  of 
veracity  now  living  in  this  town,  who  af- 
firm, that  they  have  feen,  upon  opening 
fome  of  the  ancient  monuments  here,  the 
eternal  lamps  burning.  The  number  of 
teftimonies  we  have  of  this  kind  puts  the 
matter  paft  a  doubt,  that  a  flame  has  ap- 
peared at  the  lip  of  thefe  lamps  when  firft 

the 
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the  tombs  have  been  opened ;  one  was 
found,  you  know,  on  the  Appian  way,  in 
the  tomb  of  Cicero's  daughter,  which  had 
burnt  more  than  feventeen  centuries;  ano- 
ther at  Padua,  which  had  burnt  eight  hun- 
dred years,  and  which  was  found  hanging 
between  two  little  phials,  one  of  gold,  the 
other  of  filver,  which  were  both  quite 
full  of  liquor,  extremely  clear,  as  well  as 
many  others ;  but  as  it  is  impoffible  to  be- 
lieve that  flame  can  exift,  and  not  confume 
that  which  feeds  it,  is  it  not  more  natural 
to  conclude  that  thofe  lamps,  phials,  &c. 
contained  a  fpecies  of  phofphorus,  which 
became  luminous  upon  the  firft  opening  of 
the  tombs  and  the  fudden  rufhing  in  of 
frefli  air;  and  that  the  reverfe  of  what 
is  generally  fuppofed  is  the  fa£t,  that  they 
are  not  extinguiflied,  but  illuminated  by 
the  frefli  air  they  receive  ?  I  have  feen  fe- 
veral  of  thefe  lamps  here  and  elfewhere, 
moit  of  which  are  of  baked  earth.  It  has 
been  faid,  that  there  is  an  oil  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  gold,  which  will  not  con- 
fume, 
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fume,  and  that  a  wick  of  ajbejlos  has  burnt 
many  years  in  this  oil,  without  confump- 
tion  to  either.  I  have  feen  a  book  writ- 
ten by  a  German  Jefuit,  to  confirm  this 
fa6t ;  fo  there  is  authority  for  you,  if  not 
convitlion. 

As  I  know  your  keen  appetite  after 
antiquities,  I  will  fend  you  a  few  other 
infcriptions,  and  leave  you  to  make  your 
own  comments  and  voila. 

D  M 

L.  HOSTIL.  TER. 
SILVAN!. 

ANN.  XXIIII.  M.  ii.  D. 

XV  MATER  FIL  PIJSSIMI 

MISERA  RT  IN  LVCIV. 

AETERNALI  BENIFICI 

O  NOVERCAE/ 

The  following  infcription  is  cut  upon 
a  -marble  column,  which  flands  near  the 
Jefuits*  church : 

SAL- 
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SALVIS  D.  D.  N.N.  THEODOSIO.ET  VALENTINIANO. 
P.  F.  V.  AC  TRIUM.  SEMPER  AUG.  XV. 

CONS.  VIR:  INL.  AUXILIARIS  PRJE. 
PRiET.  GALLIA.  DE  ARELATE  MA'. 
MILLIARIA  PONI.  S- 
M.  P.  S. 

In  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Honor  e, 
which  flands  in  the  center  of  all  th^fe 
Heathen  and  Chriftian  monuments,  are  to 
be  feen  nine  Bacchanalians  of  very  ancient 
workmanfhip ;  where  alfo  is  the  tomb  of 
St.  Honore,  employed  as  the  altar  of  the 
church ;  and  beneath  the  church  are  cata- 
combs, where  the  firft  Chriftians  retired 
to  prayer  during  the  perfecution  by  the 
Emperors,  and  where  is  ftill  to  be  feen 
their  altar  and  feven  ancient  fepulchres,  of 
beautiful  marble,  and  exquifitely  worked; 
the  firft  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Genet ;  the  fe- 
cond  of  St.  Roland y  Archbifhop  of  Aries ; 
the  third  of  St.  Concord,  with  an  epitaph, 
and  two  doves  with  olive  branches  in  their 
beaks,  cut  in  bafs  relief,  and  underneath 

are 
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are  the  two  letters  X  and  P  ;  on  this  tomb 
is  the  miraculous  crofs  feen  in  the  heavens 
by  Conjlantine,  who  is  reprefented  before 
it  on  his  knees  j  and  on  the  cover  of  this 
tomb  are  the  heads  of  Conjlantine,  Faujiina, 
and  his  fon  ->  and  they  fay  the  Emperor 
law  this  miracle  in  the  heaven  from  the 
very  Cimetiere  in  which  this  monument 
ftands,  i.  e.  in  the  year  3153  the  fifth  is 
the  tomb  of  St.  Dorothy ,  Virgin  and  Mar- 
tyr of  Arks ;  the  fixth  St.  Virgil,  and  the 
feventh  St.  Hiliare,  (both  Archbifhops  of 
Arks,)  who  has  borrowed  a  Pagan  fepul- 
chre,  for  it  is  adorned  with  the  principal 
divinities  of  the  ancients  in  bafs  relief. — 
It  feems  odd  to  fee  on  a  Chriftian  Bifhop's 
tomb  Neptune,  Diana,  Jupiter,  and  Venus, 
the  three  deftinies.    The  people  here  fay, 
that  this  tomb  reprefents  human  life,  as 
the  ancients  believed  that  each  God  con- 
tributed fomething  towards  the  being.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  tomb  is  a  very  curious 
one,  and  much  admired  by  the  Connoijfeurs, 
for  its  excellent  worRmanfhip  >  but  what 

is 
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is  more  extraordinary  than  all  thefe,  is  this 
catacomb,  ftanding  in  the  middle  of  the 
others,  with  its  cover  well  and  clofely 
fixed,  yet  it  has  always  water  in  it,  and 
often  is  quite  full,  and  nobody  can  tell 
*  ( but  one  of  the  Priejls  perhaps  J  from  what 
fource  it  comes.  There  is  alfo  in  this 
church  the  tomb  and  a  long  Latin  epitaph 
of  St.  Trophimey  their  firfi  Bifhop  j  but 
the  characters  are  very  Gothic,  and  the  C's 
are  fquare,  E  L;  he  came  here  in  the  year 
6 1,  and  preached  down  that  abominable 
practice  of  facrificing  three  young  men  an- 
nually. He  died  in  the  year  61,  at  72 
years  of  age.  On  the  front  of  the  Metro- 
politan church  of  Aries,  called  St,  Trophimey 
are  the  two  following  lines,  in  Gothic 
characters,  cut  above  a  thoufand  years : 

Cernitur  cximius  vir  Chrifti  Difcipulorum, 

De  Numero  Trophisms,  hie  Septuaginta  duorum- 

The  church  was  built  in  the  year  625, 
by  St.  Virgil,  and  is  a  curious  piece  of 
antiquity  within,  and  particularly  without  $ 

but 
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but  I  will  not  omit  to  give  you  one  of  its 
Angularities  within ;  it  is  an  ancient  and 
curious  infcription  in  large  Gothic  letters, 
near  the  organ : 

Terrarum  Roma  Gemina  de  luce  magiftrA. 

Ros  MifTus  Semper         Aderit :  velut  in  cola  IofeP 
Olim  Contrito  Letheo  Contulit  OrchO. 

To  read  this  you  will  fee  you  muft  take  the 
firft  letter  of  each  verfe :  TRO,  Trophe- 
mils;  GAL,  Galliceonim\  and  APO,  Apo- 
Jiolus.  The  letter  H,  belonging  to  the 
word  Jojeph,  muft  be  carried  to  the  word 
OrchO,  and  the  P  muft  ftand  by  itfelf. 

■STrophimus  Galliarum  Apojlolus,  tit  ros 
mijjus  ejiy  ex  urbe  Roma  rerzm  Domina 
Gemina  de  luce >  f cilice t  a  Petro  et  Paulo, 
Ecclejice  luminaribus ;  Contrito  orcho  Letheo y 
nempe  Jiatim  poft  Chrijli  Pajionem  qua  Da- 
moms  &  orchi  caput  contrivit,  femper  animos 
noftras  nutriety  cibo  illoy  divine®  jidei  quern 
nobis  contulit :  ut  alter  Jofeph  qui  olim 
.dEgypti  populum  fame  pereuntem  liberavit. 

LETTER 
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LETTER  XXXVII. 

Marseilles, 

QOON  after  we  left  the  town  of  Aries , 
^  on  our  way  to  Aixy  and  this  city,  we 
entered  upon  a  moft  extraordinary  and  ex- 
tenfive  plain  ;  it  is  called  the  Crau>  and  is 
a  principal  and  fingular  domain,  belonging 
to  and  fituated  on  the  fouth  lide  of  that 
city  y  it  is  ten  leagues  in  diameter ;  on 
which  vaft  extent,  fcarce  a  tree,  fhrub,  or 
verdure  is  vifible.  The  whole  fpot  being 
covered  with  flint  ftones  of  various  fizes, 
and  of  fingular  fhapes.  Petrarch  fays,  as 
Straboy  and  others  have  faid  before  him, 
that  thofe  flint  ftones  fell  from  Heaven 
like  hail,  when  Hercules  was  lighting  there 
againffc  the  giants,  who,  finding  he  was 
likely  to  be  overcome,  invoked  his  father 
Jupiter,  who  rained  this  hard  fliower  of 
flint  ftones  upon  his  enemies,  which  is 
confirmed  by  Mfchylus* 

"  Jupiter 
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* '  Jupiter  Alcidem  quando  refpexit  internum, 
<€  Illachrymans,  Ligures  faxofo  perpluit  imbrc. 

But  as  this  account  may  not  be  quite 
fatisfadtory  to  you,  who  I  know  love  truth 
more  than  fable,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
you  will  confider  Pojjidoniuss  manner  of 
accounting  for  it  more  feafible :  He  fays, 
that  it  was  once  a  great  lake,  and  having  a 
bed  of  gravel  at  the  bottom,  thofe  pebble 
ftones,  by  a  fucceffion  of  ages,  have  grown 
to  the  fize  they  now  appear ;  but  whether 
ftones  grow  which  lie  upon  the  furface  of 
the  earth  and  out  of  their  proper  ftrata, 
I  muft  leave  you  and  other  naturalifts  to 
determine,  without  repeating  to  you  what 
Arijlotle,  and  others,  have  faid  upon  that 
fubjedl;  and  therefore,  inftead  of  telling 
you  either  what  they  fay,  or  I  think,  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  know,  which  is,  that  barren 
as  the  Crau  appears  to  be,  it  not  only  feeds, 
but  fattens  an  infinite  number  of  fheep  and 
cattle,  and  produces  fuch  excellent  wine 
Vol.  II.  D  too 
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too  in  fome  parts  of  it,  that  it  is  called  Fin 
de  Crau,  by  way  of  pre-eminence :  it  has  a 
poignant  quality,  is  very  bright,  and  is 
much  efteemed  for  its  delicious  flavour. 
The  herb  which  fattens  the  fheep  and  feeds 
fueh  quantities  of  cattle,  is  a  little  plant 
which  grows  between  and  under  the  flint 
fhones,  which  the  fheep  and  other  animals 
turn  up  with  their  feet,  to  come  at  the 
bite  5  befide  which,  there  grows  a  plant  on 
this  Crau  that  bears  a  vermilion  flower, 
from  which  the  fineft  fcarlet  dye  is  ex- 
tracted ;  it  is  a  little  red  grain,  about  the 
iize  of  a  pea,  and  is  gathered  in  the  month 
of  May ;  it  has  been  fold  for  a  crown  a 
pound  formerly ;  and  a  fingle  crop  has 
produced  eleven  thoufand  weight.  This 
berry  is  the  harveft  of  the  poor,  who  are 
permitted  to  gather  it  on  a  certain  day,  but 
not  till  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  gives  no- 
tice by  the  found  of  a  horn,  according  to 
an  ancient  cultom  and  privilege  granted 

originally  by   King  Rene7.  On  my 

way  over  it,  I  gathered  only  a  great  num- 
ber 
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ber  of  large  larks  by  the  help  of  my  gun, 
though  I  did  not  forget  my  Mont fer  rat 
vow :  it  was  a  fine  day,  and  therefore  I 
did  not  find  it  fo  tedious  as  it  muft  be  in 
winter  or  bad  weather ;  for  if  any  thing 
can  be  worfe  than  fea,  in  bad  weather,  it 
muft  be  this  vaft  plain,  which  is  neither 
land  or  fea,  though  not  very  diftindt  from 
the  latter,  and  in  all  probability  was  many 
ages  fince  covered  by  the  ocean. 

The  firft  town  we  came  to  after  paffing 
this  vaft  plain,  I  have  forgot  the  name  of ; 
but  it  had  nothing  but  its  antiquity  and  a 
noble  and  immenfe  old  caftle  to  recommend 
it,  except  a  tranfparent  agate  ftatue  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  church,  as  large  as  the  life, 
with  a  tin  crown  upon  her  head.  The  town 
nor  the  inhabitants  had  nothing  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  French  about  it ;  every  thing 
and  every  body  looked  fo  wild,  and  the 
place  was  in  fuch  a  ruinous  condition,  that 
I  could  fcarce  believe  I  was  not  among  the 
Arabs  in  Egypt,  or  the  ruins  of  Perjepolis. 

D  2  Without 
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— Without  the  town,  in  a  fine  beautiful 
lawn  ftands  a  n  ft  irregular  high  and  rude 
rock,  perpendicular  on  all  fides,  and  un- 
der one  fide  of  it  are  ruins  of  a  houfe, 
which  I  fuppofe  was  inhabited  by  the  firft 
Seigneur  in  the  province.  I  looked  in,  and 
found  the  ruins  full  of  miferable  inhabi- 
ta.:.  I  fancy  many  families  ;  but  it  exhi- 
bited iuch  a  fcene  of  woe,  that  I  was  glad 
to  get  out  again ;  and  upon  inquiry,  I  found 
it  had  been  in  that  ftate  ever  lince  it  had 
been  ufed  as  an  hofpital  during  the  laft 
plague. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XXXVIII. 

Marseilles. 

A  S  the  good  and  evil,  which  fall  within 
*  the  line  of  a  road,  as  well  as  a  worldly 
traveller,  are  by  comparifon,  I  need  not  ^y 
what  a  heavenly  country  France  (with  .11 
its  untoward  circumitances)  ppeared  to 
us  after  having  journeyed  in  Spain  :  what 
would  have  put  me  out  of  temper  before, 
became  now  a  confolation  ,  How  glad jJ;  mid 
I  have  been,  and  how  peHeBly  content,  haa 
it  been  thus  in  Spainy  was  always  upper- 
moft,  when  things  run  a  little  crofs  in 
France. 

Travellers  and  ftrangers  in  France,  in  a 
long  journey  perhaps,  have  no  conne&ion 
with  any  people,  but  Aich  who  have  a  de- 
fig  n  upon  their  purfc.  At  every  Auberge 
fome  officious  coxcomb  lies  in  wait  to 
D  3  •  enfnare 
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cnfnare  them,  and  under  one  pretence  or 
other,  introduces  himfelf ;  he  will  offer  to 
fhew  you  the  town  ;  if  you  accept  it,  you 
are  faddled  with  an  impertinent  viliter  the 
whole  time  you  ftay  ;  if  you  refufe  it,  he 
is  affronted;  fo  let  him ;  for  no  gentleman 
ever  does  that  without  an  eafy  or  natural 
introduction ;  and  then,  if  they  are  men  of 
a  certain  age,  their  acquaintance  is  agree- 
able and  ufeful.  An  under-bred  French- 
man is  the  moft  offenfive  civil  thing  in  the 
world  :  a  well-bred  Frenchman,  quite  the 
re verfe.— Having  dined  at  the  table  of 
a  perfon  of  fafhion  at  Aixy  a  pert  Prieft, 
one  of  the  company,  aflced  me  many  quef- 
tions  relative  to  the  cuftoms  and  manners 
of  the  Englifh  nation ;  and  among  other 
things,  I  explained  to  him  the  elegance 
in  which  the  tables  of  people  of  the  firft 
fafhion  were  ferved;  and  told  him,  that 
when  any  one  changed  his  difh,  that  his 
plate,  knife  and  fork,  were  changed  alfo> 
and  that  they  were  as  perfectly  bright  and 
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clean  as  the  day  they  came  from  the  filver- 
fmith's  fhop.  After  a  little  paufe,  and  a 
fignificant  fneer, — Pray  Sir,  (faid  he)  and 
do  you  not  change  your  napkins  alfo  ?  I 
was  piqued  a  little,  and  told  him  we  did 
not,  but  that  indeed  I  had  made  a  little 
piiftake,  which  I  would  rectify,  which 
was,  that  though  I  had  told  him  the  plate, 
knife,  and  fork,  were  fo  frequently  changed 
at  genteel  tables  in  England,  there  was 
one  exception  to  it ;  for  it  fometimes  hap- 
pened that  low  under-bred  Priefts  (efpeci- 
aiiy  on  a  Sunday)  were  neceffarily  admitted 
to  the  tables  of  people  of  fafhion,  and  that 
the  butler  fometimes  left  them  to  wipe 
their  knife  upon  their  bread,  as  I  had  often 
feen  Lewis  the  Fifteenth  do,*  even  a£* 
ter  eating  fifh  with  it. — -As  it  was  on  a 
Sunday  I  had  met  with  this  fop  of  divinity^ 
at  a  genteel  table,  I  thought  I  had  been 
even  with  him,  and  I  believe  he  thought 

o 

fo  too,  for  he  alfced  me  no  more  quefdons  * 
yet  heaffured  me  at  his  going  out,  ci  he  had 
M  the  honour  to  be  my  moji  obedient  humble 

cc  few  ant 
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$€  jervant"  This  over-ftrained  civility,  fo 
unlike  good-breeding,  puts  me  in  mind  of 
what  was  faid  of  poor  Sir  Wm.  St.  Q^-n, 
after  his  death,  by  an  arch  wag  at  Bath  : 
Sir  William,  you  know,  was  a  polite  old 
gentleman,  but  had  the  manners  and  breed- 
ing rather  of  the  late,  than  the  prefent  age, 
and  though  a  man  defervedly  efteemed  for 
his  many  virtues,  was  by  fome  thought  too 
ceremonious.  Somebody  at  the  round  ta- 
ble at  Morgans  Coffee-houfe  happened  to 
fay,  alas  !  poor  Sir  William  !  he  is  gone ; 
but  he  was  a  good  man,  and  is  furely  gone 
to  Heaven.  Yes,  replied  the  wag,  he  is 
gone  to  Heaven,  and  I  can  tell  you  what 
he  faid  when  he  firft  entered  the  holy 
gates !  the  interrogation  followed  of  courfe: 
Why,  faid  he,  feeing  a  large  concourfe  of 
departed  fouls,  and  not  a  foul  that  he  knew, 
he  bowed  to  the  right  and  left,  faid  he 
begged  pardon, — he  feared  he  was  trou- 
blefome,  and  if  fo,  he  would  inftantly  re- 
tire. So  the  Frenchman,  when  he  fays 

he  would  cut  himfelf  in  four  pieces  to 
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ferve  you,  only  means  to  be  very  civil,  and 
he  will  be  fo,  if  it  does  not  put  him  to  any 
expence. 

Aix  is  a  well  built  city;  the  principal 
ftreet  called  the  Coiirfe,  is  very  long,  very 
broad,  and  fhaded  by  ftately  trees ;  in  the 
middle  of  it  are  four  or  five  fine  fountains, 
conftantly  running,  one  of  which  is  of  very 
hot  water,  at  which  man  and  beaft  are 
conftantly  drinking.  The  city  abounds 
with  a  great  deal  of  good  company,  drawn 
to  it  from  all  parts  of  Europe  by  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  waters,  and  to  examine  its  an- 
tiquities, for  it  has  in  and  about  it  many 
Greek  as  well  as  Roman  monuments. 

Some  part  of  the  country  between  Aix 
and  this  populous  city  is  very  beautiful, 
but  near  the  town  fcarce  any  vegetation 
is  feen ;  on  all  fides  high  hills  and  broken 
rocks  prefent  themfelves ;  and  one  wonders 
how  a  city  fo  large  and  fo  aftonifhingly 
populous  is  lupported.  When  I  firft  ap- 
proached 
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proached  the  entrance  gate,  it  opened  a 
perfpedive  view  of  the  Courfe,  a  ftreet  of 
great  extent,  where  the  heads  of  the  people 
were  fo  thick  together,  that  I  concluded  it 
was  a  fair  day,  and  that  the  whole  coun- 
try were  collected  together ;  but  I  found 
it  was  every  day  the  fame.  I  faw  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  game  and  provifions  of 
all  kinds,  not  only  in  the  fhops,  but  in  the 
ftreets,  and  concluded  it  was  not  only  a 
cheap,  but  a  plentiful  country ;  but  I  foon 
found  my  miftake,  it  was  the  evening  be- 
fore Lent  commenced,  and  I  could  find 
no  provifions  of  any  kind  very  eafily  after- 
wards, and  every  thing  very  dear.  You 
may  imagine  the  price  of  provifions  at 
Marfeillesy  when  I  tell  you  that  they  have 
their  poultry  from  Lyons ;  it  is  however  a 
noble  city,  crouded  with  men  of  all  nati- 
ons, walking  in  the  ftreets  in  the  proper 
habits  of  their  country.  The  harbour  is 
the  mod  fecure  fea-port  in  Europe,  being 
land-locked  on  all  fides,  except  at  a  very 

narrow 
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narrow  entrance ;  and  as  there  is  very  little 
rife  or  fall  of  water,  the  vefiels  are  always 
afloat.    Many  of  the  galley  flaves  have  lit- 
tle fhops  near  the  fpot  where  the  galleys 
are  moored,  and  appear  happy  and  decently 
drefled;  fome  of  them  are  rich,  and  make 
annual  remittances  to  their  friends.  In 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  are  two  fine  large  pictures, 
which  were  taken  lately  from  the  Jefuits' 
college  >  one  reprefents  the  dreadful  fcenes 
which  were  feen  in  the  Grand* Conrfe  during 
the  great  plague  at  Marfeilles ;  the  other, 
the  fame  fad  fcene  on  the  Quay,  before  the 
doors  of  the  houfe  in  which  it  now  hangs. 
A  perfon  cannot  look  upon  thefe  pidhires 
one  minute  before  he  becomes  enthralled 
in  the  woes  which    every  way  prefent 
themfeives.      You  fee  the  good  Bifhop 
confeffing  the  fick,  the  carts  carrying  out 
the  dead,  children  fucking  at  the  breafts 
of  their  dead  mothers,  wives  and  hufbands 
bewailing,  dead  bodies  lowering  out  of  the 
higher  windows  by  cords,  the  flaves  plun- 
dering, 
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dering,  the  Priefts  exhorting,  and  fuch  a 
variety  of  interefting  and  afflicting  fcenes 
fo  forcibly  ftruck  out  by  the  painter,  that 
you  feem  to  hear  the  groans,  weepings,  and 
bewailiags,  from  the  dying,  the  fick  and 
the  found ;  and  the  eye  and  mind  have  no 
other  repofe  on  thefe  pictures  but  by  fixing 
it  on  a  dead  body.  The  painter,  who  was 
upon  the  fpot,  has  introduced  his  own 
figure,  but  armed  like  a  ferjeant  with  a 
halberd.  The  pictures  are  indeed  dread- 
fully fine ;  one  is  much  larger  than  the 
other  j  and  it  is  faid  the  town  Magiftrates 
cut  it  to  fit  the  place  it  is  in  ;  but  it  is 
impofiible  to  believe  any  body  of  men 
could  be  guilty  of  fuch  an  a£t  of  barbarifm! 
There  is  ftill  flanding  in  this  town,  the 
houfe  of  a  Roman  fenator,  now  inhabited 
by  a  fhoe-maker.  In  the  cathedral  they 
have  a  marble  ftone,  on  which  there  is  en- 
graved, in  Arabic  characters,  a  monumen- 
tal inscription  to  the  following  effedt : 


*  Goo 
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ft  God  is  alone,  permanent. 
This  is  the  Sepulchre  of  his  fervant  and  Martyr,  who 
*<  having  placed  his  confidence  in  the  Mod  High,  he 
(C  trulls  that  his  fins  will  be  forgiven." 

Joseph,  fon  of  Abdallah,  of  the  town  of  Metelin, 
died  in  the  moon  Zilhuge. 

I  bought  here  an  Egyptian  houfehold 
God,  or  Lares  of  folid  metal,  which  was 
lately  dug  up  near  the  city  walls ;  it  is 
about  nine  inches  high,  and  weighs  about 
live  pounds.  Several  of  the  hieroglyphic 
characters  are  vifible  on  the  breaft  and 
back,  and  its  form  is  that  of  an  em- 
balmed mummy.  By  a  wholefome  law 
of  this  city,  the  richeft  citizen  muft  be 
buried  like  the  pooreft,  in  a  coffin  of  nine 
livres  value,  and  that  coffin  muft  be  bought 
at  the  general  Hofpital.  The  fale  of  thefe 
coffins  for  the  dead,  go  a  great  way  to- 
wards the  fupport  of  the  poor  and  the  fick. 

At  this  town  I  experienced  the  very 
reverfe  in  every  refpedt  of  what  I  met  with 

at 
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at  Barcelona,  though  I  had  no  better 
recommendation  to  Mr.  Birbeck,  his 
Britannick  Majefty's  Agent  here,  than  I 
had  to  the  Conful  of  Barcelona  ->  he  took 
my  word,  at  firft  light,  nay,  he  took  my 
notes  and  gave  me  money  for  them,  and 
fhewed  me  and  my  family  many  marks  of 
friendly  attention :  Such  a  man,  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  one's  own  country,  is  a  cor- 
dial to  a  troubled  breaft,  and  an  acquifition 
to  every  Englishman  who  goes  there,  ei- 
ther for  health  or  curiofity.  Mr.  Birbeck 
took  me  with  him  to  a  noble  Concert, 
to  which  he  is  an  annual  fubfcriber,  and 
which  was  performed  in  a  room  in  every 
refpedi  fuitable  to  fo  large  a  band,  and  fo 
brilliant  an  affembly  :  He  and  his  good 
wife  were  the  only  two  Britifh  faces  I  had 
feen  for  many  months,  who  looked  like 
Britons.  I  /hall,  indeed  I  muft,  foon  leave 
this  town,  and  fhall  take  Avignon  on  my 
way  to  Lyons,  from  whence  you  fhall  foon 
hear  from  me  again. 


P.  S. 
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I  had  forgot  to  mention,  when  I  was 
fpeaking  of  Montpellier,  that  the  firft  gen- 
try are  ftrongly  imprelfed  with  the  no- 
tion of  the  fuperiority  of  the  Englifh,  in 
every  part  of  philofophy,  more  elpecially 
in  the  fcience  of  phytic ;  and  I  found  at 
Montpellier,  that  thefe  fentiments,  fo  fa- 
vourable to  our  countrymen,  had  been 
much  increafed  by  the  extraordinary  know- 
ledge and  abilities  of  Dr.  Milman,  an 
Bnglifh  phyfician,  who  refided  there  du- 
ring the  winter  1775.  This  gentleman, 
who  is  one  of  Doctor  Radcliffe's  tra- 
velling phyficians,  had  performed  feveral 
very  aftoniihing  cures,  in  cafes  which  the 
French  Phyficians  had  long  treated  with- 
out fuccefs  :  And  indeed  the  French  phy- 
licians, however  checked  by  interefl  or 
envy,  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  this 
gentleman's  uncommon  fagacity  in  the 
treatment  of  difeafes.  What  I  fav  of  this 
ingenious  traveller,  is  for  your  fake  more 
than  his ;  for  I  know  nothing  more  of  him 

Vol.  IL  E  than 
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than  the  fame  he  has  left  behind  him  at 
Montpeliief \  and  which  I  doubt  not  will 
£oon  be  verified  by  his  deeds  among  his 
own  countrymen. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XXXIX. 

Avignon, 

HPHERE  is  no  dependence  on  what 
travellers  fay  of  different  towns  and 
places  they  have  vifited,  and  therefore 
you  mull  not  lay  too  much  ftrefs  upon 
what  I  fay.  A  Lady  of  fafhion,  who  had 
travelled  all  over  France,  gave  the  prefe- 
rence to  the  town  I  laft  wrote  to  you  from, 
(Marjeilfes) ;  to  me,  the  climate  excepted, 
it  is  of  all  others  the  moft  difagreeable ; 
yet  that  Lady  did  not  mean  to  deceive ; 
but  people  often  prefer  the  town  for  the 
fake  of  the  company  they  find,  or  fome 
particular  or  local  circumftance  that  at- 
tended their  refidence  in  it ;  in  that  re- 
fpeit,  I  too  left  it  reluctantly,  having  met 
with  much  civility  and  fome  old  friends 
there ;  but  furely,  exclufive  of  its  fine  har- 
bour, and  favourable  fituation  for  trade,  it 
has  little  elfe  to  recommend  it,  but  riot, 
E  2  mob, 
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mob,  and  confufion ;  provifions  are  very 
dear,  and  not  very  good. 

On  our  road  here  we  came  again  through 
Aix.  The  Male  blanche  without  the  town, 
is  better  than  any  auberge  within,  and 
Monf.  L'Abbe  Abrard  Prcetor,  de  la  Qrdre 
de  St.  Malta,  is  not  only  a  very  agreeable,  but 
a  very  convenient  acquaintance  for  a  ftran- 
ger,  and  who  is  always  ready  to  fhew  the 
Englifh  in  particular,  attention,  and  who 
had  much  attention  fhewn  him  by  Lord 
A.  Percy  and  his  Lady. 

From  Aix  we  paffed  through  Lambrefque, 
Orgon,  and  Sencage,  a  fine  country,  full  of 
almond  trees,  and  which  were  in  full  blof- 
fom  on  the  7th  of  March.  At  Orgon  the 
poft-houfe  was  fo  bad,  that  after  my  horfe 
was  in  the  ftable,  I  was  obliged  to  put  him 
to,  and  remove  to  the  Soleil  dyOr>  without 
the  town,  and  made  a  good  move  too* 
The  fituation  of  Notre  Dame  de  St.  Piere, 
a  convent  on  a  high  hill,  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, 
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tice,  and  the  antiquity  of  the  town  alfo, 
— Five  leagues  from  Orgon  we  crofled  a 
very  aukward  paflage  in  a  ferry-boat,  and 
were  landed  in  the  Pope's  territories,  about 
five  miles  from  Avignon.  The  caftle,  and 
higher  part  of  the  town,  were  vifible,  ri- 
ling up  in  the  middle  of  a  vaft  plain,  fer- 
tile and  beautiful  as  poffible.  If  we  were 
charmed  with  the  diftant  view,  we  were 
much  more  fo  upon  a  nearer  approach; 
nothing  can  be  more  pleafing  than  the 
well-planted,  and  confequently  well-fhaded 
coach  and  foot  roads  all  round  this  pretty 
little  city  ;  all  fhut  in  with  the  moft  beau- 
tiful ancient  fortification  walls  I  ever  be- 
held, and  all  in  perfedl  repair;  nor  were 
we  afked  any  queftions  by  the  Pope's  fol- 
diers,  or  Cuftom-houfe  Officers.  I  had  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Power,  an  Englifh  Phyfician 
in  this  town,  who  received  me  with  great 
civility,  and  made  me  known  to  Lord 
Mountgarret,  and  Mr.  Butler,  his 
fon,  with  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  fpend 
fome  very  agreeable  hours :  his  Lordfhip 

has 
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has  an  excellent  houfe  here,  and  keeps 
a  table,  truly  charadteriflic  of  the  hofpi- 

tality  of  his  own  country,  —And  now 

I  cannot  help  telling  you  of  a  lingular 
diforder  which  attacked  me  the  very  day 
I  arrived  ;  and  the  ftill  more ,  lingular 
manner  I  got  well :  the  day  before  I  ar- 
rived, we  had  been  almoft  blown  along 
the  road  to  Orgoji  by  a  moft  violent  wind ; 
but  I  did  not  perceive  that  I  had  re- 
ceived any  cold  or  injury  from  it,  till  we 
arrived  here,  and  then,  I  had  fuch  an  exter- 
nal forenefs  from  head  to  foot,  that  I  almoft 
dreaded  to  wall?:  or  ftir,  and  when  I  did,  it 
was  as  flow  as  my  feet  could  move ;  after 
continuing  fo  for  fome  days,  I  was  much 
urged  to  dine  with  Lord  Mountg arret, 
on  St.  Patrick's  day;  I  did  fo,  and  by  drink- 
ing a  little  more  than  ordinary,  fet  nature 
to  work,  who,  without  any  other  Dodlor, 
did  the  bufinefs,  by  two  or  three  nights' 
copious  fweats.  I  would  not  have  menti- 
oned this  circumftance,  but  it  may  be  the 
maldupaisy  and  ought  to  be  mentioned  for 
the  method  oj  cure.  There 
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There  was  not  quite  fo  good  an  under- 
Handing  between  the  Pope's  Legar  and  the 
Englifh  refiding  here,  as  could  be  wifhed  j 
fome  untoward  circumftancehad  happened, 
and  there  feemed  to  be  faults  on  both  fides  y 
it  was  carried,  I  think,  to  fuch  a  length,  that 
when  the  Englifh  met  him,  they  did  not  pull 
off  their  hats ;  but  as  it  happened  before  I 
came,  and  as  in  our  walks  and  rides  we 
often  met  him  airing  in  his  coach,  we  paid 
that  refpedt  which  is  every  where  due  to 
a  firft  magiftrate,  and  he  took  great  pains 
to  return  it  moft  gracioufly :  his  livery, 
guards,  &c.  make  a  very  fplendid  appear- 
ance :  he  holds  a  court,   and  is  levee'd 
every  Sunday,  though  not  liked  by  the 
French,    At  the  church  of  Sf*  Didter,  in 
a  little  chapel,  of  mean  workman  (hip,  is 
the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Laura,  whofe 
name  Petrarch  has  rendered  immortal ;  the 
general  opinion  is,  that  fhe  died  a  virgin ; 
but  it  appears  by  her  tomb,  that  fhe  was 
the  wife  of  Hugues  de  Sade9  and  that  fhe  had 

many 
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many  children.  About  two  hundred  years 
after  her  death,  fome  curious  people  got 
permiffion  to  open  her  tomb,  in  which  they 
found  a  little  box,  containing  fome  verfes, 
written  by  Petrarch,  and  a  medallion  of 
lead,  on  one  fide  of  which  was  a  Lady's 
head,  and  on  the  reverfe,  the  four  follow- 
ing letters,  M.  L.  M.  E, 

Francis  the  Firft,  paffing  thro'  Avignon* 
vifited  this  tomb,  and  left  upon  it  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph,  of  his  own  compofition  ; 

i%  En  petit  lieu  compris  vous  pouvez  voir 

Ce  qui  comprend  beaucoup  par  renommee 
<c  Plume,  labeur  le  langue  &  le  devoir 
<c  Turent  vaincus  par  Paimant  d  Paimee 
J?  O  gentille  ame,  etant  tant  eftimee 

Qui  le  peurra  louer  quen  fe  laifant  r 
€t  Car  la  parole  eft  tojours  reprimee 
*'  Quand  le  fujet  furmonte  le  difant.5* 

This  town  is  crowded  with  convents 
and  churches.  The  convent  of  the  CeleJ- 
tines,  founded  by  Charles  the  Vlth,  is  richly 

endowed. 
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endowed,  and  has  noble  gardens :  there  are 
not  above  fourteen  or  fifteen  members,  and 
their  revenue  is  near  two  thoufand  pounds 
fterling  a  year.    In  their  church  is  a  very 
fuperb  monument  of  Pope  Clement  the 
Vllth,  who  died  here  in  the  year  1394, 
as  a  long  Latin  infcription  upon  it  announ- 
ces.   They  fhew  in  this  houfe  a  pidture, 
painted  by  King  Ren  J;  it  reprefents  the 
frightful  remains  of  his  beloved  miftrefs, 
whofe  body  he  took  out  of  the  grave,  and 
painted  it  in  the  ftate  he  then  found  it,  i.  e. 
with  the  worms  crawling  about  it :  it  is  a 
hideous  figure,  and  hideoufly  painted ;  the 
itone  coffin  Hands  on  a  line  with  the  figure, 
but  is  above  a  foot  too  fhort  for  the  body; 
and  on  the  other  fide  is  a  long  fcrole  of 
verfes,  written  in  Gothic  characters,  which 
begin  thus : 
"  TJne  fois  Jus  fur  toutes  femmes  belle 
i€  Mais  par  la  mort  fuis  devenue  telle 
i€  Ma  chair  ejloit  tres- belle fraifche  &  tendre 
"  Oyr  ejl  elk  toute  tournee  en  cendre" 
There  follows  at  leaft  forty  other  fuch  lines  J 

There 
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There  is  alfo  in  this  convent,  a  fine  mo- 
nument, on  which  ftands  the  effigies  of  St. 
Benezet,  a  fhepherd  of  Avignon,  who  built 
(they  fay)  the  bridge  from  the  town  over  the 
Rhone,  in  conference  of  a  dream,  in  the 
year  1127:  fome  of  the  noble  arches  are 
ftill  flanding,  and  part  of  a  very  pretty 
chapel  on  it,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
river ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  bridge  has 
been  carried  away,  many  years  fince,  by  the 
violence  of  the  river,  which  often  not  only 
overflows  its  banks,  but  the  lower  part  of 
*  the  town.  In  1755,  it  rofe  feventeen  feet 
higher  than  its  ufual  flowing,  and  I  faw 
marks  in  many  of  the  ftreets,  high  above 
my  head,  againft  the  fides  of  houfes,  which 
it  had  rifen  to ;  but  with  all  my  induftry> 
I  could  find  no  mark  upon  the  houfe  where 
Lady  Mary  Wort  ley  Montagu  dwelt,  though 
flie  refided  fome  time  here,  and  though  I 
endeavoured  to  find  it. 

I  need  not  defcribe  the  celebrated  foun- 
tain of  Vauclufe,  near  this  town,  where 

Petrarque 
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Petrarque  compofed  his  works,  and  efta- 
blifhed  Mount  Parnafius.  This  is  the  only- 
part  of  France  in  which  there  is  an  Inqui- 
fition,  but  the  Officers  feem  content  with 
their  profits  and  honours,  without  the 
power. 

One  part  of  the  town  is  allotted  to  the 
Jews,  where  about  fix  or  feven  hundred 
live  peaceably  and  have  their  fynagogue ; 
and  it  was  here  the  famous  rabbin  Jofeph 
Meir  was  born;  he  died  in  the  year  1554; 
he  was  author,  you  know,  of  Annals  des 
Rois  de  France,  and  de  la  Maifon  Ottomane. 

Not  far  from  Avignon,  on  the  banks  of 
the  fame  rapid  river,  ftands  Beaucaire, 
famous  for  its  annual  fair,  where  mer- 
chandize are  brought  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  free  of  all  duties  :  it  begins 
on  the  22d  of  July ;  and  it  is  computed 
that- eight  million  of  livres  are  annually 
expended  there  in  eight  days.  Avignon 
is  remarkable  for  the  Nor.  Seven,  having 

feven 
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feven  ports,  feven  parifhes,  feven  colleges, 
feven  hofpitais,  aftd  feven  monafteriesj  and 
I  rmy  add,  I  think,  feven  hundred  bells, 
which  are  always  making  a  horrid  jingle, 
for  they  have  no  idea  of  ringing  bells  har- 
monioufly  in  any  part  of  France, 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XL. 

Lyons, 

AFTER  a  month's  refidence  at  Avignon, 
where  I  waited  till  the  weather  and 
roads  amongft  the  high  Dauphine  moun- 
tains were  both  improved,  I  fat  out  for 
this  city.  I  had,  you  know,  outward  bound, 
dropt  down  to  Port  St.  Efprit  by  water,  fo 
it  was  a  new  fcene  to  us  by  land,  and  I  affure 
you  it  was  a  fine  one ;  the  vafc  and  exten- 
five  rich  vales,  adorned  on  all  fides  with  fuch 
romantic  mountains,  could  not  be  other- 
wife,  in  fuch  a  climate*  Our  firfi:  ftage 
was  only  four  long  leagues  to  Orange;  this 
is  the  laft  town  in  the  Pope's  territories; 
and  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it  ftands, 
in  a  corn  field,  a  beautiful  Roman  triumphal 
arch,  fo  great  in  ruins 9  that  it  would  be  an 
ornament  even  in  Rome.  The  Palais  Royal 
at  this  town,  has  nothing  to  recommend  it, 
but  that  it  affords  a  profped:  of  this  rich 
morfel  of  antiquity.  From 
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From  Orange  we  pafled  through  P/Vr- 
laite,  Donzeir,  and  feveral  fmaller  towns, 
and  we  lay  one  night  at  a  fingle  houfe,  but 
an  excellent  auberge,  called  Souce>  kept  by 
an  underftanding  fenfible  hoft. 

At  a  little  village  called  Artangy  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  we  ftopped  a  day  or 
two,  to  enjoy  the  fweet  fituation.  Juft 
oppofite  to  it,  on  the  other  lide  of  the  river, 
ftands  a  large  town,  (Tournauy)  which 
added  to  the  beauty  of  our  village,  over 
which  hangs  a  very  high  mountain,  from 
whence  the  beft  Hermitage  wine  is  col- 
lected :  I  fuppofe  it  is  called  Hermitage, 
from  a  Hermit's  cell  on  the  top  of  it ;  but 
fo  unlike  the  Montferrat  Hermitages,  that 
I  contented  myfelf  with  only  tafting  the 
Hermit's  wine ;  it  was  fo  good  indeed, 
that  though  I  did  not  fee  how  it  was  pof- 
fible  to  get  it  fafe  to  the  north  lide  of 
France,  I  could  not  withftand  the  tempta- 
tion of  buying  a  cafk,  for  which  I  was  to 
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pay  twelve  guineas,  and  did  pay  one  as  ear- 
neft,  to  a  very  fenfible,  and  I  believe  honeft 
and  opulent  wine  merchant,  who,  however, 
made  me  a  prefent  of  two  bottles  when  I 
came  away,  almoft  worth  my  guinea ;  it  is 
three  livres  a  bottle  on  the  fpot ;  and  he 
fhewed  me  orders  he  had  received  from 
men  of  fafhion  in  England,  for  wine; 
among  which  was  one  from  Mr.  Ryder,  Sir 
Dudley  Ryder  §  fon,  I  fancy,  who,  I  found, 
was  well  fatisfied  with  his  former  dealings. 
Do  you  know  that  Claret  is  greatly  im- 
proved by  a  mixture  of  Hermitage,  and 
that  the  beft  Claret  we  have  in  England  is 
generally  fo  adulterated  ? 

The  next  towns  we  paffed  were  Pevige 
and  Vienne,  the  latter  only  five  leagues  from 
this  city.  It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and 
was  formerly  a  Roman  colony.  The  ca- 
thedral is  a  large  and  noble  Gothic  ftruc- 
ture,  and  in  it  is  a  fine  tomb  of  Cardinal 
De  Mount  moin,  faid  to  be  equal  in  workman- 
ship to  RtcMeu's,  in  the  Sorbonne*  but  faid 

to 
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to  be  fo,  by  people  no  ways  qualified  to 
judge  properly ;  it  is  indeed  an  expenfive, 
but  a  milerable  performance,  when  put  in 
competition  with  the  works  of  Girrardeau. 
About  half  a  mile  without  the  town  is  a 
noble  pyramidal  Roman  monument,  faid 
to  have  ftood  in  the  center  of  the  Market- 
place, in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  There 
is  alfo  to  be  feen  in  this  town,  a  Mofaic 
pavement,  difcovered  only  a. few  years  lince, 
wonderfully  beautiful  indeed,  and  near  ten 
feet  fquare,  though  not  quite  perfect,  be- 
ing broken  in  the  night  by  fome  malicious 
people,  out  of  mere  wantonnefs,  foon  after 
it  was  difcovered. 

At  this  town  I  was  recommended  to  the 
T able  Round ;  but  as  there  are  two,  the 
grande  and  the  petit  >  I  muft  recommend 
you  to  the  petit  >  where  I  was  obliged  to 
move ;  for,  of  all  the  dreadful  women  I 
I  ever  came  near,  Madam  Roujillion  has 
the  leaji  melifluous  notes  $  her  ill  behaviour, 
however,  procured  me  the  honour  of  a 

very 
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very  agreeable  acquaintance,  the  Marquis 
De  Valariy  who  made  me  afhamed,  by  Shew- 
ing us  an  attention  we  had  no  right  to  ex- 
pert ;  but  this  is  one,  among  many  other 
agreeable  circumftances,  which  attend  Gran- 
gers travelling  in  France.  French  gentle- 
men never  fee  Grangers  ill  treated,  v/ithout 
Ganding  forth  in  their  defence ;  and  I  hope 
Englifh  gentlemen  will  follow  their  exam- 
ple, becaufe  it  is  a  piece  of  juGice  due  to 
Grangers,  in  whatever  country  they  are,  or 
whatever  country  they  are  from ;  it  is  do- 
ing as  one  would  be  done  by.  That  pre- 
judice which  prevails  in  England,  even 
among  fome  people  of  faihion,  againG  the 
French  nation,  is  illiberal,  in  the  higheG 
degree ;  nay,  it  is  more,  it  is  a  national  dif- 
grace. — When  I  recoiled:  with  what  eafe 
and  uninterruption  I  have  pafled  through  fo 
many  great  and  little  towns,  and  extenfive 
provinces,  without  a  fymptom  of  wan- 
ton rudenefs  being  offered  me,  I  blufti  to 
think  how  a  ^Frenchman,  if  he  made  no 
better  figure  than  I  did,  would  have  been 
Vol.  II.  F  treated 
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treated  in  a  tour  through  Britain.-  -My 

Monkey,  with  a  pair  of  French  jack  boots, 
and  his  hair  en  queue,  rode  poftilion  upon  my 
fturdy  horfe  fome  hours  every  day  ;  fuch 
a  fight,  you  may  be  fure,  brought  forth 
old  and  young,  fick  and  lame,  to  look  at 
him  and  his  maftei\     "Jocko  put  whole 
towns  in  motion,  but  never  brought  any 
affront  on  his  mafter ;  they  came  to  look 
and  to  laugh,  but  not  to  deride  or  infult. 
The  poft-boys,  it  is  true,  did  not  like  to 
fee  their  fraternity  taken  off,  in  my  little 
Theatre;  but  they  feldom  difcovered  it, 
but  by  a  grave  falutation ;  and  fometimes  a 
good-humoured  fellow  called  him  com- 
rade, and  made  Jocko  a  bow ;  they  could 
not  laugh  at  his  bad  feat,  for  not  one  of 
them  rode  with  more  eafe,  or  had  a  hand- 
fomer  laced  jacket.    Mr.  Buffon  fays,  the 
Monkey  or  Maggot,  (and  mine  is  the  lat- 
ter, for  he  has  no  tail)  make  their  grimace 
or  chattering  equally  to  fhew  their  anger 
or  to  make  known  their  appetite.  With 
all  due  deference  to  this  great  naturalifl, 

I  muft 
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I  muft  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  his  obferva- 
tion  is  not  quite  juft  :  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  the  grimace  of  my 
Jocko,  when  he  is  angry  or  hungry,  and 
when  he  grins  to  fhew  delight,  as  there  is 
in  man,  when  he  gnafhes  his  teeth  in 
wrath,  or  laughs  from  mirth. 

Between  Avignon  and  this  town  I  met 
a  dancing  bear,  mounted  by  a  Maggot :  as 
it  was  upon  the  high  road,  I  defired  leave 
to  prefent  Jocko  to  his  grandfather,  for  fo 
he  appeared  both  in  age  and  fize  j  the  in- 
terview, though  they  were  both  males,  wras 
very  affedting ;  never  did  a  father  receive  a 
long-loft  child  with  more  feeming  affedtion. 
than  the  old  gentleman  did  my  Jocko ;  he 
embraced  him  with  every  degree  of  ten- 
dernefs  imaginable,  while  the  young  gentle- 
man (like  other  young  gentlemen  of  the 
prefent  age)  betrayed  a  perfedt  indifference. 
In  my  confcience  I  believe  it,  there  was 
fome  confanguinity  between  them,  or  the 
reception  would  have  proved  more  mutual. 

F  2  Between 
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Between  you  and  I,  I  fear,  were  I  to  return 
to  England,  I  might  find  myfelf  a  fad 
party  in  fuch  an  interview.  It  is  a  fad 
reflection ;  but  perhaps  Providence  may 
wifely  ordain  fuch  things,  in  order  as  men 
grow  older,  to  wean  them  from  the  objedts 
of  their  worldly  afFedtions,  that  they  may 
relign  more  readily  to  the  decree  of  fate. 
That  good  man,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  did  not 
feem  to  dread  the  approach  of  death  on  his 
own  account,  fo  much  as  from  the  grie- 
vous affliction  he  had  reafon  to  fear  it 
would  bring  upon  his  children  and  family. 
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LETTER  XLI. 

Lyons. 

The  Harangue  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
in  the  Senate.  Copied from  the  original 
Bronze  plate  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  of X,yons. 

First  Table. 

ATiERERUM.NOSTR::::::SII:::::::::^ 
Equidem  •  primam  *  omnium  ?  illam 
cogitationem-hominum#quam-maxime-pri- 
mam  •  occurfuram  •  mihrprovideo-deprecor* 
ne#quafi'novam-iftam-rem#introducixxhor- 
refcatis-fed#illa-potius-cogitetis-quam#mul- 
ta-iirhac  •  civitate  ■  novata  •  fint  •  et  •  quidem. 
ftatim-ab-origine-vrbis^noftrae  r  in-quod*for- 
mas  •  flat  ufque-  res  •  P  •  noftra-  didudta-fit. 

Quandam  *  reges  •  hanc  ?  tenuere.  vrbem  *nec 
tamen  •  domefticis  \  fucceflbribus  *  earn  •  tradere 
contigit  •  fupervenere  •  alieni-  et  #quidam-ex- 
terni-vt-Numa-Romulo'fuccefferit-ex'Sabi- 
-tiis-veniens'vicinus^quidem-fe'tunc. 
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Sed'tunc'extcrnus/uf  Anco-MarckrPrif- 
cus*  Tarquinius -propter- temeratum-fangui- 
nem-quod-Patre-Demaratho  ■  Corinthio-na- 
tus'erat-et'Tarquinienli-Matre-generofo-fed 
inopi  •  ufquae  -tali  -maritcrnecefle  •  habuerit* 
fuccumbere  •  cunr  domi  •  repelleretur  •  A  •  ge~ 
rendis-honoribus-poftquam  •  Roman-migra- 
vit'regnum-adeptus'eft'huic-quoque'et-filio 
nepotive-ejus-nartret  hoc-interauftores-di- 
fcrepat .  infertus-Servius  -Tullius-fi-noftros' 
fequimur-captiva-natus'ocrefia-fi-tufcos-coe- 
li'quondam'vivenn^e'fodalis'fideliffimus'om- 
nifque  •  ejus  •  cafus  ■  comes'poft  •  quanrvaria* 
fortunaxxa&us'cum'omnibus  •  reliquis  •  cae- 
liani  -  exercitus  •  Etruria  •  excepit  •  mentem  ? 
caelium  •  occupavit ;  et-a-duce  ?  fucrcaelio-ita- 
appellitatus  i  mutatoque  i  nomine-nanrTuf- 
ce  •  moftraila •  ei  •  nomen  1  erat-ita-appellatus* 
eft'ufdixi  •  et •  regnum'fumma  •  cum  •  rei  •  p* 
iitilitatcoptinuit'deinde-poftquam-Tarqui- 
nrfuperbi  'mores 4  invifixivitatrnoftrae-efie* 
coeperunt  •  qua  •  ipfius  •  qua  4  filiorum  •  ejus* 
nempe  •  pert^fum'  eft/mentes-regni-efad' 
confutes, 

Annuos 
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Annuos  •  magiftratus-  adminiftratkrrei-p' 
tranflata '  eft-quid9nuncecommemcremedic- 
tatuvalentius-repertum-apud-majores-noftros 
quo-  in'  afperioribus'bellis'aufinxivili •  mo- 
tu-dificiliore'uterentur-aut-in'auxilium'ple- 
bis  •  creatos  •  tribunos 9  plebei*quid°a  •  latum0 
imperium  ■  folutoque  -poftea#Decemverali- 
regno  -ad  ■  confulcs  •  rurfus-reditum-quid-in- 
decuris*diftributum-confulare*imperium-tri- 
bunofque,militum,confulari*imperioeappel- 
latos'qui'feni-effepe^odioni'crearentur'quid 
communicatos-poftermo-cum'plebe'honores 
non  •  imperi  *  folunr  fed*  facerdotiorum-quo- 
que-jam-si-narrem-bella-p^quibus-cceperint 
majores  •noftri-et-quo*procefferimus,vereor- 
ne-nimio  •  infolentior  -effe- videaret-quaefilfe 
jadtationem'gloria-prolati-imperi-ultra-oce- 
anum'fed-illdc-potius.revertor-civitatem. 

Second  Table. 

:  ::  t  ::::::  :  :  :  :  :  :  :  :  SANE 
:  :  :  NOVO  : :  DIVVS  :  t  AUG  : :  :  LVS. 
•  efPatruus'Ti'C^fafomnem'florem-ubifque 
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coloniarum-ac-municipiorum-bonorum'fci^ 
licet  •  virorum  •  et-locupletium-in-hac'curia* 
efle  •  voluifquid-ergo-non  *  Italicus  'fenator 
Provinciali-potior-eft-jam-vobis-cum-hanc* 
partem  •  cenfuraemeae  *ad  •  probare  •  ccepero* 
quid-de-ea-re-fentiam. rebus. oftendam#fed-ne 
Provinciales'quidem-fi-modo'ornare'curiam 
poterinfrejiciendos'puto. 

Ornatiffimas-ecce'colonia'volentiffimaque 
Viennenfium#quam-longo-jam#tempore-fe- 
natores  ■  huic-  curias-confert-ex-qua'colonia- 
inter  paucas*equeftris#ordinis-ornamentunr 
L'veftinum  •  familiariffime  •  diligcret'hodie- 
que-in-rebus^meis  •  detineoxujus-liberi#tio- 
rum-gradu,'poft#modo-cum'annis,promotu- 
ri-dignitatis  •  fuas  •  incrementa  -ut-dirum'no- 
men'latronis'taceam'et'odi'illud'palaeflricurn 
prodigium  *  quod 4  ante-in  •  domum*confula- 
tum-intulit-quam*colonia-fua-folidum-civi- 
tatis'Romanae-beneficiumxonfecuta'efl'idem 
de-patre*ejus*polTum#dicere-miferabili#qui- 
derrr  invtilis-fenator  •effe-non-poffit-tempus 
eft -j  am-  T  l  •  C^e  s  a  R  •  Germanice-  detegere-  te- 
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patribus  •  confcriptis-quo'tendat  i  oratio'tua* 
jam-enim*ad*extremos-fines'Galliae-Narbo- 
nenfis-venifti. 

Tot-ecce-infignes-juvenes-quot'intuetor* 
non  •  magis'funt  •  paenitendrfenatores'quam 
senitet  *  Perficum  •  nobliffimum  •  virunrami- 
cum  *  meunr inter  •  imagines  •  majorunrfuo- 
rum-Allobrogici  •  nomen  •  legere* quod* slv 
hsecita^eflexonfentitis'quid'ultra'defidera- 
tis'quam  ufvobis'digito^demonftrem'folum 
ipfum  •  ultra  -  fines  •provincic£,Narbonenfis" 
jam*vobis#fenatores'mittere-quando-ex'Lu- 
guduno'habere-nos-noftri-ordinis#viros*non 
paenitet-timide-quidem.  P'  C 1  vobis-provin- 
ciarum  ■  terminos-fum#fed-deftrid:e-jam-co- 
matae* Gallic  •  caufa  •  argenda  •  eft  •  in#qua*fr 
quis'hoc  ■  intuetur  quod  •  bello* per  •  decern, 
anncrexercuerunt  •  divom  •  Juliunrdienrop- 
ponat  •  centum-annorunr  immobilenrfidem 
obfequivmque-  mul  tis  •  trepidis  •  rebus  -noftris 
plufquam  *  expertunrilli  •  patri  •  meo-drufo- 
Germaniam  •  fubi  •  genti  •  tutam  -quiete-fua. 
fecuramque  #a#tergo  •  paceiirpneftiterunt-et- 

quidem 
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quidemxum-AD'cenfus-novo'tum^opere'et 
irradfueto  •  gallis-ad  •  bellunr  avocatus-effet- 
quod-opus  'quam-arduum-fit-nobis'nuncma- 
xime-quam-vis^nihil'ultra-quam-ut-publicc 
notxm  fint  •  facultates  ■  noftrae  •  exquiraturni- 
mis-magno-experimento'cognofcimus. 

The  above  harangue,  made  by  Clau- 
dius, in  favour  of  the  Lyonoise,  and 
which  he  pronounced  in  the  Senate,  are 
the  only  remains  of  the  works  of  this  Em- 
peror, though  he  compofed  many.  Suetonius 
fays  he  compofed  forty- three  books  of  a 
hiftory,  and  left  eight  compleat  of  his  own 
life ;  and  adds,  that  he  wrote  more  ele- 
gantly than  judicioufly. 
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LETTER  XLII. 

Lyons. 

I Have  now  fpent  a  month  in  my  fecond 
vifit  to  this  great  and  flourilhing  city, 
and  fortunately  took  lodgings  in  a  Hotely 
where  I  found  the  lady  and  lifter  of  Monf. 
Le  Marquis  De  Valan,  whofe  politenefs 
to  us  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter  at 
Vienne,  and  by  whofe  favour  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  more,  and  being 
better  informed,  than  I  could  have  been 
without  fo  refpeilable  m  acquaintance.  At 
Vienne  I  only  knew  his  rank,  here  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  his  good  chara&er, 
and  fortune,  which  is  very  confiderable 
in  Daupbine,  where  he  has  two  or  three 
fine  feats.  His  Lady  came  to  Lyons ,  to 
lye- in,  attended  by  the  Marquifle's  lifter, 
a  Cbanoineffe,  a  moft  agreeable  fenfible 
woman,  of  a  certain  age;  but  the  Countefs 
is  young  and  beautiful. 

You 
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You  may  imagine  that,  after  what  I  faid 
of  Lyons,  on  my  way  to  Spain,  I  did  not 
aflbciate  much  with  my  own  country-folks. 
On  my  return,  indeed,  my  principal  amufe- 
ment  was  to  fee  as  much  as  I  could,  in  a 
town  where  fo  much  is  to  be  feen ;  and  in 
relating  to  you  what  I  have  feen,  I  will 
begin  with  the  Hotel  De  Ville ;  if  it  had  not 
that  name,  I  fhould  have  called  it  a  Palace, 
for  there  are  few  palaces  fo  large  or  fo  no- 
ble; upon  the  firft  entrance  of  which,  in  the 
veftibule,  you  fee,  fixed  in  the  wall,  a  large 
plate  of  Bronze,  bearing  ftronger  marks  of 
fire  than  of  age  ;  on  which  were  engraven, 
feventeen  hundred  years   ago,  two  ha- 
rangues made  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  in 
the  fenate,  in  favour  of  the  Lyonoife,  and 
which  are  not  only  legible  at  this  day,  but 
all  the  letters  are  fharp  and  well  executed ; 
the  plate  indeed  is  broke  quite  through  the 
middle,  but  fortunately  the  fraction  runs 
between  the  firft  and  fecond  harangues,  fo 
as  to  have  done  but  little  injury  among  the 

letters. 
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letters.    As  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
ever  faw  a  copy  of  it,  I  inclofe  it  to  you, 
and  defire  you  will  fend  it  as  an  agreeable 
exercife,  to  be  well  tranflated  by  my  friend 
at  Oxford. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  veftibule  is  a. 
noble  flair-cafe,  on  which  is  well  painted 
the  deftruftion  of  the  city,  by  fo  dreadful  a 
fire  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  that 
Seneca,  who  gives  an  account  of  it  in  a  let- 
ter to  his  friend,  fays, 

u  Una  nox  fuit  inter  urbem  maximum  et 
nullum" 

i.  e.  One  night  only  intervened  between 
a  great  city  and  nothing. 

There  is  fomething  awful  in  this  fcene, 
to  fee  on  one  fide  of  the  ftair-cafe  the  confla- 
gration well  executed ;  on  the  other,  firong 
marks  of  the  very  fire  which  burnt  fo  many 
ages  ago ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 

that 
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that  the  Bronze  plate  flood  at  that  time  in 
the  Roman  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  was  burnt 
down  with  it,  becaufe  it  was  dug  up  among 
the  refufe  of  the  old  city  on  the  mountain 
called  Fourvire,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
river,  where  the  original  city  was  built.— 
In  cutting  the  letters  on  this  large  plate  of 
Bronze,  they  have,  to  gain  room,  made  no 
diftance  between  the  words,  but  fhewn  the 
divifion  only  by  a  little  touch  thus  <  with  the 
engraver ;  and  where  a  word  ended  with  a 
C,  or  G,  they  have  clapt  the  touch  within 
the  concavity  of  the  letter,  otherwife  it  is 
admirably  well  executed. 

Upon  entering  into  the  long  gallery 
above  flairs,  you  are  fhewn  the  late  King 
and  Queen's  pictures  at  full  length,  fur- 
rounded  with  the  heads  of  fome  hundred 
citizens ;  and  in  one  corner  of  the  room 
an  ancient  altar,  the  Taurobolium,  dug 
up  in  1704,  near  the  fame  place  that 
Claudiuss  harangue  was  found;  it  is  of 
common  ftone,  well  executed,  about  4  feet 

high, 
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high,  and  one  foot  and  a  half  fquare;  on 
the  front  of  it  is  the  bull's  head,  in  demi 
relief,  adorned  with  a  garland  of  corn ;  on 
the  right  fide  is  the  viBimary  knife*  of  a 
very  lingular  form ;  and  on  the  left  the  head 
of  a  ram,  adorned  as  the  bull's ;  near  the 
point  of  the  knife  are  the  following  words, 
cujus faBum  eji  ;  the  top  of  the  altar  is  hol- 
lowed out  into  the  form  of  a  (hallow  bafon, 
in  which,  I  fuppofe,  incenfe  was  burnt,  and 
part  of  the  victims. 

The  Latin  infcription  undei  the  bull's 
head,  is  very  well  cut,  and  very  legible, 
by  which  it  appears,  that  by  the  exprefs 
order  of  Cybele,  the  reputed  mother  of 
the  Gods,  for  the  honour  and  health  of 
the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  father  of  his 
country,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  hit 

children, 

I  The  knife,  which  is  cut  in  demi  relief,  on  the  Torobolium* 
Is  crooked  upon  the  back,  exactly  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
form,  as  may  be  feen  ©n  fome  of  the  medals  of  the  Kings  of 
Macedonia, 
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children,  Lucius  JEmilius  Carpus*  received 
the  horns  of  the  bull,  by  the  miniftration 
of  Quintus  Sammius  Secundus,  tranfported 
them  to  the  Vatican,  and  confecrated, 
at  his  own  expence,  this  altar  and  the 
head  of  the  bull-f  - ;  but  I  will  fend  the  in- 
scription 

*  Lucius  JEmilius  Carpus  was  aPrieft,  and  a  man  of  great 
riches :  he  was  of  the  quality  of  Sevir,  and  probably  one  of 
fix  Priefts  of  the  temple  of  Auguftus. — Sextumvir  Auguftalii. 

f  Several  inferiptions  of  this  kind  have  been  found  both 
in  Italy  and  Spain,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  among  the 
Gauls ;  and  as  the  facrifices  to  the  Goddefs  Cybele  were  fome 
of  the  leaft  ancient  of  the  Pagan  rites,  fo  they  were  the 
lafl  which  were  fuppreffed  on  the  change  of  Paganifm  inta 
Chriftianity.  Since  we  find  one  of  the  Taurobolian  inferip- 
tions, with  fo  low  a  date  as  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Valen- 
tinian  the  third.  The  filence  of  the  Heathen  writers  on  this 
head  is  very  wonderful ;  for  the  only  one  who  makes  any 
merition  of  them  is  Julius  Firmicus  Maternus,  in  his  differta- 
tion  on  the  errors  of  the  Pagan  religion  ;  as  Dalenius,  in  his 
elaborate  account  of  the  Taurobolium,  has  remarked. 

The  ceremony  of  the  confecration  ©f  the  High  Prieft  of 
Cybele,  which  many  learned  men  have  miftaken  for  the 

confecration 
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fcription,  and  a  model*  of  the  altar,  as  foon 
as  I  can  have  it  made,  as  I  find  here  a  very- 
ingenious  fculptor  and  modeller ;  who,  to 

my 

*  The  Model  is  now  in  the  pojjeffion  of  the  ingenious  Dr. 
Harrington,  Bath. 

confecration  of  the  Roman  Pontifex  Maximus ;  which  dig- 
nity, from  the  very  earlieft  infancy  of  the  Roman  Empire^ 
was  always  annexed  to  that  of  the  Emperor  himfelf. 

The  priefts  who  had  the  direction  of  the  Taurobola,  wore 
the  fame  veftments  without  warning  out  the  bloody  flains,  as 
long  as  they  would  hold  together. 

By  thefe  rites  and  baptifms  by  blood,  they  thought  them- 
felves,  as  it  were  re-born  to  a  life  eternal.  Sextilius  Ageli- 
laus  iEderius  fays,  that  he  was  born  a-new,  to  life  eternal,  by 
means  of  the  expiation  of  the  Taurobolium  and  Criobolium. 

Nor  were  the  priefts  alone  initiated  in  this  manner,  but 
aifo  others,  who  were  not  of  that  order  ;  in  particular  cafes  the 
regenerations  were  only  promifed  for  twenty  years. 

Befides  the  Taurobolia  and  Criobolia,  which  were  erected 
at  the  expence  of  whole  cities  and  provinces,  there  were  o- 
thers  alfo,  which  were  founded  by  the  bounty  of  private  peo- 
ple. Wq  often  meet  with  the  names  of  magiftrates  and 
priefts  of  other  Gods,  who  were  admitted  into  thefe  myf- 
teries,  and  who  erected  Taurobolia  as  offerings  for  the  fafety 
ef  the  Emperor,  or  their  own.  The  rites  of  the  Taurobolia 
lafted  fome times  many  days. 

Vol.  II.  G  The 
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my  great  furprize,  fays,  no  one  has  hitherto 
been  taken  from  it.  And  here  let  me  ob- 
ferve,  left  I  forget  it,  to  fay,  that  Augnjlus 
lived  three  years  in  this  city.  The 

The  infcription,  on  the  Taurobolium,  which  is  on  the 
fame  fide  with  the  head  of  the  bull,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  by  filling  up  the  abbreviations  which  are  met  with 
in  the  Roman  character. 

TAUROBOLIO  MATRIS  DEUM  MAGNiE  IDiEiE 
QUOD  FACTUM  EST  EX  IMPERIO 
MATRIS  IDJEJE  DEUM 
PRO  SALUTE  IMPERATORIS  CJESARIS 
TITI  JELll 

AADRIANI  ANTONINI  AUGUSTI  PII  PATRIS  PATRI^ 
LIBERORUMQUE  EJUS 
ET  STATUS  COLONIC  LUGDUNENSIS 
LUCIUS  ^EMILIUS  CARPUS  SEXTUMVIR 
AUGUSTALIS  ITEM  DENDROPHORUS 

VIRES  EXCEPIT  ET  A  VATICANO 
TRANSTULIT  ARAM  ET  BUCRANIUM 
SUO  IMPENDIO  CONSECRAVIT 
SACERDOTE 

QUINTO  SAMMIO  SECUNDO  AB  QUINDECEMVIRIS 
OCCABO  ET  CORONA  EXORNATO 
CUI  SANCTISSIMUS  ORDO  LUGDUNENSIS 
PERPETUITATEM  SACERDOTIS  DECREVIT 
APPIO  ANNIA  AT1LIO  BRADUA  TITO 
CLODIO  VIBIO  VARO  CONSULIBUS 
LOCUS  DATUS  DECRETO  DECURIONUM. 
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The  Taurobolium  was  one  of  the  great 
myfteries,  you  know,  of  the  Roman  reli- 
gion, in  the  obfervance  of  which,  I  think, 
they  dug  a  large  hole  in  the  earth,  and  co+ 
vered  it  with  planks,  laid  at  certain  dif- 
tances,  fo  as  to  give  light  into  the  fub- 
terranean  temple •  The  perfon  who  was 
to  receive  the  Tanrobolio  then  defcended  into 
the  theatre,  and  received  on  his  head  and 
whole  body,  the  fmoaking  hot  blood  of 
the  bull,  which  is  there  facrificed  for  that 
purpofe.  If  a  fingle  bull  was  only  facri- 
ficed, I  think  they  called  it  a  limple  Toro* 
hlolio ,  if  a  ram  was  added  to  it,  as  was 
fometimes  done,  it  was  then  called  a  7*oro- 
bo/io,  and  Criobolio ;  fometimes  too,  I  believe 
a  goat  was  alfd  flain. 

After  all  the  blood  of  the  vidlim  ani- 
mals was  difcharged,  the  Priefis  and  Cy~ 
bils  retired  beneath  the  theatre,  and  he 
who  had  received  the  bloody  facrifice,  came 

G  2  forth 
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forth  and  expofed  himfelf,  befmeared  with 
blood,  to  the  people,  who  all  proftrated 
themfelves  before  him,  with  reverential 
awe,  as  one  who  was  thereby  particularly 
fandtified,  and  whofe  perfon  ought  to  be 
regarded  with  the  higheft  veneration,  and 
looked  upon  with  holy  horror;  nor  did 
this  fandlification,  I  think,  end  with  the 
ceremony,  but  rendered  the  perfon  of  the 
fandtified  holy  for  twenty  years.  An  in- 
fcription  cited  by  Gruter>  feems  to  confirm 
this  matter,  who,  after  fpeaking  of  one 
Nepius  Egnatius  Faventinus,  in  who  lived 
the  year  of  Chrift  176,  fays, 

"  Percepto  Taurobolio  Criobolioque  f elicit  er" 

Concludes  with  thefe  words, 

"  Vota  Faventinns  bis  deni  fufcipit  or  bis 
"  Ut  maffiet  repetens  aurata fro?ite  bicornes" 

The  his  denus  crbis  feems  to  imply,  the 
fpace  of  twice  ten  years. 

Concludes 
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And  here  I  cannot  help  making  a  little 
comparifon  between  the  honours  paid  by 
the  Roman  citizens  to  their  Emperors,  and 
thofe  of  the  prefent  times  to  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood  Royal.  You  muft  know  that 
the  prefent  King's  brother,  came  to  Lyons 
in  the  year  1775,  and  thus  it  is  recorded 
in  letters  of  gold  upon  their  quay  : 

LOUIS  XVI.  REGNANT. 
EN  MEMORIE  DE  L'HEUREUX  JOUR  CINQ^ 
SEPTEMBRE  MDCCLXXV. 
OU 

MONSIEUR  FRERE  DU  ROI 
ET  MADAME 
SONT  ARRIVES  EN  CETTE  VILLE 
CE  QUAI 
DE  L'AGREEMENT  DU  PRIN  CE 
ET  PAR  ORDANNANCE  DU  CONSULAT 
DU  DOUZE  DU  MEME  MOIS 
A  ETE  NOMME  A  PERPETU1TB 
QUAI  MONSIEUR. 

If  the  Bourgeoife  of  Lyons,  however,  are 
not  men  of  genius,  they  are  ingenious  men, 
G  3  and 
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and  they  have  a  moll  delightful  country  to 
dwell  in.    I  think  I  may  fay,  that  from 
the  high  hills  which  hang  about  this  city, 
and  taking  in  the  rivers,  fertile  vales,  rude 
rocks,  vine-yards,  and  country  feats,  far 
and  near,  that  Lyons  and  its  environs,  af- 
ford a  greater  variety  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial beauties,  than  any  fpot  in  Europe. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  place  for  the 
winter  refidence  of  a  ftranger.    Moft  of 
the  natives  advanced  in  years,  were  carried 
off  laft  winter.    The  furly  winds  which 
come  down  the  Rhone,  with  impetuous 
blafls,  are  very  difagreeable  and  dangerous  • 
I  found  the  cold  intolerable  in  the  begining 
of  May,  out  of  the  fun-fhine,  and  the  fun 
intolerable  in  it.   In  England  I  never  wore 
but  one  under  waiftcoat ;  in  Spain,  and  in 
the  fouth  of  France,  I  found  two  neceffary. 
The  Spaniards  wear  long  cloaks,  and  we 
laugh  at  them  ;  but  the  laugh  would  come 
more  properly  from  them.    There  is  in 
thofe  climates  a  vifnefs  in  the  air  that  pe- 
netrates 
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netrates  through  and  through ;  and  I  am 
fure  that  iuch-who  travel  to  the  fouthward 
for  the  recovery  of  their  health,  ought  to 
be  ten  times  more  upon  their  guard,  to 
be  well  fecured  againft  the  keen  blafts  of 
the  fouth  of  France,  than  even  againft  an 
afterly  wind  in  England. 

The  diforder  which  carried  off  fo  many 
laft  winter  at  Lyons ,  was  called  the  Gripe. 
In  a  large  hotel  only  one  perfon  efcaped  it, 
an  Englifli  Lady.  They  called  it  the 
Gripe,  from  the  faft  hold  it  took  of  the 
perfon  it  feized  ;  nor  did  it  let  them  go 
till  April. 

On  my  way  here,  I  found  it  fometimes 
extremely  hot  ;  it  is  now  the  firft  of  May, 
and  I  am  fhaking  by  the  fide  of  a  good 
lire,  and  have  had  one  conftantly  every 
day  for  this  fortnight. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  XLIII. 

Lyons. 

HPHE  Lyonoife  think  their  town  was 
particularly  honoured  by  the  Tauro- 
bolium-y  but  it  was  a  common  practice  to  of- 
fer that  facrifice  not  only  for  the  Emperor's 
health,  but  for  the  prefervation  of  a  city. 
There  are  two  of  thefe  altars  in  the  town 
of  Letoure ;  one  confecrated  for  the  pre- 
fervation of  the  Emperor  Gordian,  on 
which  is  the  following  infcription  : 

PRO  SALVTE  IMP.  ANT0NINI  GORDIANO  PII  FEL. 
AVG.  TOTIVSQVE  DOMVS  DIVINE  PROQVE  STATV  CIVIT. 
LACTOR  TOROPOUVM  fecit  ordo  Lactor  D.  N.  GORDIANO 
II  ET  POMPEIANO  COS  VI  ID  DEC  CVRANTIB  M 
EROTIO  ET  FESTO  CANINIS  SACERD, 

And  in  a  little  village  near  Marfeilles> 
called  Pennes,  there  is  a  ftone,  on  which  is 
engraven, 

MATRI  DEVM  MAGN2E  IDEJE. 

And  on  another,  in  the  fame  town, 

MATRI  DEVM  TAVROPOLIVM. 

Imuft 
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I  muft  not  omit  to  give  you  a  copy  of  a 
lingular  infcription  on  the  tomb  of  a  mint- 
mafler,  which  was  found  in  Lyons,  and  is 
preferved  entire : 

NOBILIS  TIB.  CiESARIVS  AVG.  SER  JEQ^MONET  HIC 
AD  QVI  ESCIT  JVLTA  ADEPTA  CONJVNX  ET 
PERPETVA  FILIA  D.  S.  D. 

The  mod  ancient  money  which  has  been 
found  in  and  about  this  city,  is  the  little 
coin  of  Mark  Anthony ;  on  one  fide  of 
which  is  reprefented  the  Triumvirate ;  on 
the  other,  a  Lion,  with  the  word  Lugudani 
under  it ;  on  each  fide  of  the  Lion  are  the 
letters  A  and  X  L.  The  antiquarians  here 
think  thofe  letters  marked  the  value  of  the 
piece,  and  that  it  was  about  forty  foils ; 
but  is  it  not  more  probable,  that  this  was 
only  the  mint-mafter's  touch  ? 

Nothing  can  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  the 
importance  of  this  city,  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  than  the  immenfe  expence  they 

were 
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were  at  in  ere&ing  fuch  a  number  of  grand 
aquaedudts,  one  of  which  was  eighteen 
leagues  in  length  many  parts  of  them  are 
fiill  vifible  j  and  it  appears  that  they  fpent 
for  the  reparation  of  them,  at  one  time,  near 
one  thoufand  talents ;  and  here  it  was  that 
the  four  grand  Roman  highways  divided ; 
one  of  which  went  diredtly  to  the  lea,  and 
another  to  the  Pyrenees. 

Agrippa,  who  was  the  conftrudtor  of 
moft  of  thefe  noble  monuments  of  Roman 
grandeur,  would  not  permit  the  Lyonoije  to 
eredt  any  monument  among  them  to  his 
memory ;  and  yet,  his  memory  is,  in  a  very 
particular  manner,  preferved  to  this  day  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  city,  for  in  the  front 
of  a  houfe  on  the  quay  de  Villeroy,  is  a  me- 
dallion of  baked  earth,  which,  1  think, 
perfectly  refembles  him ;  fure  I  am  it  is  an 
unqueftionable  antique ;  it  is  a  little  disfi- 
gured indeed,  and  difgraced  by  his  name  be- 
ing written  upon  it  in  modern  characters. 
But  there  is  another  monument  of  Agrippa 

here  $ 
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here ;  it  is  part  of  the  epitaph  of  an  officer, 
or  foldier,  of  the  third  cohort,  whofe  duty 
it  was  to  take  an  account  of  the  expenceof 
each  day  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  troops 
employed  to  work  on  the  high-ways, 
and  this  officer  was  called  A.  Rationibus 
Agrippce. 

There  are  an  infinite  number  of  Roman 
infcriptions  preferved  at  Lyons,  among 
which  is  the  following  fingular  one  : 

DIIS  INIQVIS  QVI  ANIMVLAM 
TVAM  RAPVERVNT, 

I  have  already  told  you  of  a  modern 
monument  erected  by  the  Lyonoife,  and 
now,  with  grief  and  concern,  I  muft  tell 
you  of  an  ancient  one,  which  they  have 
demolifhed  !  it  was  a  moft  beautiful  ftruc- 
ture,  called  the  tomb  of  the  Two  Lovers ; 
that,  however,  was  a  miftake  j  it  was  the 
tomb  of  a  brother  and  fifter  named  Aman- 
das,  or  Amans,  for  near  where  it  ftood  was 

lately 
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lately  found  the  following  monumental 
infcription : 

D  M 

et  memorle  ^eternle  olle  trievt^ 
feivhn^  sanctissime  arvescivs 
amendvs  frater  sorori  karissiivle 

SIBIQVE  AMANTlSSIMiE  P.  C.  ET 
SVB  OSCIA  DEDICAVIT. 

I  have  feen  a  beautiful  drawing  of  this 
fine  monument,  which  flood  near  the  high 
road,  a  little  without  the  town ;  the  bar- 
barian Bourgeoifes  threw  it  down  about  fe- 
venty  years  ago,  to  fearch  for  treafure. 

But  enough  of  antiquities;  and  therefore 
I  will  tell  you  truly  my  fentiments  with  re- 
peat to  the  fouth  of  France,  which  is,  that 
Lyons  is  quite  fouthward  enough  for  an 
Eriglifhman,  who  will,  if  he  goes  far- 
ther, have  many  wants  which  cannot  be 
fupplied.  After  quitting  Lyons,  he  will 
find  neither  good  butter,  milk,  or  cream. 
At  Lyons,  every  thing,  which  man  can 
wifh  for,  is  in  perfection  ;  it  is  indeed  a 

rich 
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rich,  noble,  and  plentiful  town,  abounding 
with  every  thing  that  is  good,  and  more 
finery  than  even  in  Paris  itfelf.  They 
have  a  good  theatre,  and  fome  tolerable 
adtors  ;  among  whom  is  the  handfomeft 
Frenchman  I  ever  beheld,  and,  a  little 
ftiffnefs  excepted,  a  good  adtor.  Their 
dancers,  male  and  female,  are  excellent 
indeed. 

Any  young  gentleman  traveller,  parti- 
cularly of  the  Euglijh  nation,  who  is  deii- 
rous  of  replenishing  his  purfe,  cannot,  even 
in  Paris,  find  more  convenient  occafions 
to  throw  himfelf  in  fortune  s  way,  than 
at  the  city  of  Lyons. 

An  Englifh  Lady,  and  two  or  three 
gentlemen,  have  lately  been  fo  fortunate 
there,  as  to  find  lodgings  at  a  great  Hotel, 
gratis  ;  and  I  defire  you  will  particularly 
recommend  a  long  Jlay  at  Lyons  to  my  Oxo  - 
nian friend ;  where  he  may  fee  the  world. 
without  looking  out  at  window. 

LETTER 
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LETTER  XLIV. 

T  Find  I  omitted  to  give  you  before  I 
T*  left  Nifmcsy  fome  account  of  Monfieur 
Seguiers  cabinet,  a  gentleman  whofe  name 
I  have  before  mentioned,  and  whofe  con- 
verfation  and  company  were  fo  very  agree- 
able to  me.    Among  an  infinite  number 
of  natural   and  artificial  curiofities,  are 
many  ancient  Roman  infcriptions,  one  of 
which  is  that  of  %.  Julius  Fe/lus,  which 
Spon  mentions  in  his  Melanges  D'Antiquite. 
There  are  alfo  a  great  number  of  Roman 
utenfils  of  bronze,  glafs,  and  earthen-ware. 
The  Romans  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  dangerous  confequences  of  ufing  cop- 
per veffels*  in  their  kitchens,  as  may  be 
feen  in  this  collection,  where  there  are 
a  great  many  for  that  purpofe ;  but  all 
ftrongly  gilt,  not  only  within,  but  with- 
out, to  prevent  a  poffibility  of  verdigris 
arifing.    There  is  alfo  a  bronze  head  of 

a  Coloffal 

*  See  Dr.  Falconer,  of  Bath,  his  Treatife  on  this  fubjeft. 
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a  Coloflal  ftatue,  found  not  many  years 
lince  near  the  fountain  of  Nifmesy  which 
merits  particular  attention,  as  well  as  a 
great  number  of  Roman  and  Greek  me- 
dals and  medallions,  well  preferved,  and 
fome  which  are  very  rare.  The  natural 
curiofities  are  chiefly  compofed  of  foffils 
and  petrifications;  among  the  latter,  are 
an  infinite  number  of  petrified  fifh  embal- 
med in  folid  ftones  ;  and  where  one  fees 
the  finefi:  membranes  of  the  fins,  and  every 
part  of  the  filh,  delineated  by  the  pencil 
of  nature,  in  the  moil  exquifite  manner; 
the  greater  part  of  thefe  petrifications  were 
collected  by  the  hands  of  the  poffeflbr, 
fome  from  Mount  Bola,  others  from  Mount 
Li  ban,  Switzerland,  &c. 

Mr.  Seguiers  Herbary  confifts  of  more 
than  ten  thoufand  plants ;  but  above  all, 
Mr.  Seguier  himfelf,  is  the  firft,  and  molt 
valuable  part  of  his  cabinet,  having  fpent 
a  long  life  in  rational  amufements ;  and, 
though  turned  of  four-fcore,  he  has  all  the 

chearfulnefs 
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chearfulnefs  of  youth,  without  any  of  the 
garrulity  of  old  age.  When  he  honoured 
me  with  a  vifit,  at  my  country  lodgings, 
he  came  on  foot,  and  as  the  waters  were 
out,  I  afked  him  how  he  got  at  mey  fo  dry 
footed  ?  He  had  walked  upon  the  wall,  he 
faid ;  a  wall  not  above  nine  inches  thick, 
and  of  a  confiderable  length  ! 

And  here  let  me  obferve,  that  a  French- 
man eats  his  foup  and  bouille  at  twelve 
o'clock,  drinks  only  with,  not  after  his 
dinner,  and  then  mixes  water  with  his 
genuine  wine ;  he  lives  in  a  fine  climate, 
where  there  is  not  as  with  us,  for  fix  weeks 
together,  eafterly  winds,  which  flop  the 
pores,  and  obftrud  perfpiration.  A  French- 
man eats  a  great  deal,  it  is  true,  but  it 
is  not  all  hard  meat,  and  they  never  fit  and 
drink  after  dinner  or  flipper  is  over, — 
An  Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  drinks 
tnuch  Stronger,  and  a  variety  of  fermented 
liquors,  and  often  much  worfe,  and  fits 
at  it  many  hours  aftejr  dinner,  and  a  Iways 

after 
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after  fupper.  How  then  can  he  exped 
fuch  health,  fuch  fpirits,  and  to  enjoy  a 
long  life,  free  from  pain,  as  moft  French- 
men do  ?  When  the  negro  fervants  in  the 
Weft-Indies  find  their  mafters  call  after 
dinner  for  a  bowl  of  punch  extraordinary, 
they  whifper  them,  (if  company  are  pre- 
fect) and  afk,  <c  whether  they  drink  for 
drunk,  of  drink  for  dry  t"  A  Frenchman 
never  drinks  for  drank.— While  the  Eng- 
lishman is  earning  difeafe  and  mifery  at 
his  bottle,  the  Frenchman  is  embroider- 
ing a  gown,  or  knitting  a  handkerchief 
for  his  miftrefs.  I  have  feen  a  Lady's  fack 
finely  tamboured  by  a  Captain  of  horfe,  and 
a  Lady's  white  bofom  fhewn  through  mafhes 
netted  by  the  man  who  made  the  fnare,  in 
which  he  was  himfelf  entangled ;  though 
he  made  it,  he  did  not  perhaps  know  the 
powers  of  it  till  (hcfet  it. 


Vol.  II  H  LETTER 
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LETTER  XLV. 

T  Write  to  you  juft  as  things  come  into 
A  my  head,  having  taken  very  few  notes, 
and  thofe,  as  you  muft  perceive,  often  with- 
out much  regard  to  unifon  or  time.  It  has 
this  minute  occurred  to  me,  that  I  omitted 
to  tell  you  on  my  journey  onwards,  that  I 
vifited  a  little  town  in  Picardie,  called  Hamf 
where  there  is  fo  ftrong  a  caftle,  that  it 
may  be  called  a  petit  Baftiley  and  which  was 
then,  and  flill  is,  full  of  Hate  prifoners  and 
debtors.  To  this  caftle  there  is  a  mon- 
ftrous  tower,  the  walls  of  which  are  thirty- 
lix  feet  thick,  and  the  height  and  circum- 
ference are  proportionable  thereto ;  it  was 
built  by  the  Conetable  de  St.  Paul,  in  or- 
der to  fhut  up  his  matter,  Charles  the  Vlth, 
King  of  France,  and  cotemporary,  I  think, 
with  our  Henry  the  Vth  ;  but  fuch  are  the 
extraordinary  turns  of  all  human  affairs, 

that 
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tHat  Motif,  le  Conetable  was  fhut  up  in  it 
himfelf  many  years,  and  ended  his  days 
there. — The  fate  of  this  conftable  brings 
to  my  mind  a  circumftance  that  happened 
under  my  adminiJiratio?2y  at  Land-Guard 
Forty  when  the  King  was  pleafed  to  truft 
me  with  the  command  of  it.  I  had  not 
been  twenty-four  hours  in  poffeffion  of 
what  I  thought  a  fmall  fovereignty,  before 
I  received  a  letter  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Sir,  Having  obferved  horfes  grazing 
"  on  the  covered  way,  that  hath  done 
"  apparent  damage,  and  may  do  more,  I 
"  think  it  my  duty  to  inform  you,  that 
"  his  Majefty  does  not  permit  horfes  to 
"  feed  thereon,  &c.  &c.  (Signed) 

Anthony  Goode, 

Overfeer  of  the  Works." 

I  never  was  more  furprized,  than  to  find 
my  wings  were  to  be  thus  clipt,  by  a  civil 
officer  of  the  board  of  ordnance ;  however 
wrong  I  or  my  horfes  had  a£ted,  I  could 
not  let  Mr.  Goode  graze  fo  clofely  upon 
H  2  my 
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my  authority,  without  a  reprimand ;  I 
therefore  wrote  him  an  anfwer  in  terms  as 
follow :  "  that  having  feen  a  fat  impudent- 
"  looking  ftrutting  fellow  about  the  gar- 
"  rifon,  it  was  my  order  that,  when  his 
<1  duty  led  him  to  communicate  any  thing 
"  to  me  relative  to  the  works  thereof, 
"  that  he  came  himfelf,  inftead  of  writing 
"  impertinent  letters."  Mr.  Goode  fent  a 
copy  of  his  letter  and  mine  to  Sir  Charles 
Frederick ;  and  the  poft  following,  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Office  of  Ordnance,  feve- 
ral  printed  papers  in  the  King's  name,  for- 
bidding horfes  grazing  on  the  works,  and 
ordering  Mr.  Goode  to  nail  thofe  orders  up 
in  different  parts  of  the  garrifon  !  but  as  I 
had  not  then  learnt  that  either  he,  or  his 
red  ribband  majler,  had  any  authority  to  give 
out,  even  the  King's  orders,  in  a  garrifon  I 
commanded,  but  through  my  hands,  I  took 
the  liberty,  while  Mr.  Goode  and  his  affif- 
tant-fon  were  nailing  one  up  oppojite  to  my 
parlour  window,  to  fend  for  a  file  of  men, 
and  put  them  both  into  the  Black-hold, 

an 
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an  apartment  Mr.  Goode  had  himfelf  built, 
being  a  Mafter-Mafon.  By  the  time  he 
had  been  ten  minutes  grazing  under  this 
covered  way,  he  fent  me  a  mefiage,  that  he 
was  ajlhmatic,  that  the  place  was  *oo  clofe, 
and  that  if  he  died  within  a  year  and  a  day, 
I  mull  be  deemed  acceffary  to  his  death. 
But  as  I  thought  Mr.  Goode  fhould  have 
conlidered,  that  fbme  of  the  poor  invalids 
too  might  now  and  then  be  as  fubjedt  to 
the  aflhma  as  he,  it  was  a  proper  puniih- 
ment,  and  I  kept  him  there  till  he  knew 
the  duty  of  a  foldier,  as  well  as  that  of  a 
mafon  y  and  as  I  would  Ms  betters,  had  they 
come  down  and  ventured  to  have  given  out 
orders  in  a  garrifon  under  my  command  ; 
but  inftead  of  getting  me  punifhed  as  a  cer- 
tain gentleman  aimed  at,  that  able  General 
Lord  Ligonier  approved  my  condudt,  and 
removed  the  man  to  another  garrifon,  and 
would  have  difmiffed  him  the  ordnance 
fervice,  had  I  not  become  a  petitioner  in 
his  favour ;  for  he  was  too  fat  and  old  to 
work,  too  proud  and  arrogant  to  beg,  and 
H  3  he 
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he  and  his  advifers  too  contemptible  to  be 

angry  with.  But  I  muft  return  to  the 

caftle  of  Ham,  to  tell  you  what  a  dreadful 
black-hold  there  is  in  that  tower ;  it  is  a 
trap,  called  by  the  French  des  Obliettes,  of 
fo  horrible  a  contrivance,  that  when  the 
prifoners  are  to  fuffer  in  it,  the  mechanical 
powers  are  fo  conftrudted,  as  to  render  it 
impoflible  to  be  again  opened,  nor  would 
it  fignify,  but  to  fee  the  body  moulue,  i.  e, 
ground  to  pieces. 

There  were  formerly  two  or  three  Obli- 
ettes  in  this  caftle;  one  only  now  remains \ 
but  there  are  ftill  feveral  in  the  Bajlik. 
—When  a  criminal  fuffers  this  frightful 
death,  (for  perhaps  it  is  not  very  painful) 
he  has  no  previous  notice,  but  being  led 
into  the  apartment,  is  overwhelmed  in  an 
inftant.  It  is  to  be  prefumed,  however,  that 
none  but  criminals  guilty  of  high  crimes, 
fuffer  in  this  manner  -y  for  the  ftate  pri- 
foners in  the  Bajiile  are  not  only  well 
lodged,  but  liberal  tables  are  kept  for  them. 

An 
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An  Irifh  officer  was  lately  enlarged  from 
the  Bajtile,  who  had  been  twenty-feven 
years  confined  there  j  and  though  he  found 
a  great  fum  of  money  in  the  place  he  had 
concealed  it  in  a  little  before  his  confine- 
ment, he  told  Colonel  C  ,  of  Fitz- 

James's  regiment,  that  "  having  out-lived 
his  acquaintance  with  the  world,  as  well 
as  with  men,  he  would  willingly  return 
there  again." 

At  Ham  the  prifoners  for  debt  are  quite 
feparated  from  the  ftate  prifoners;  the 
latter  are  in  the  cattle,  the  former  in  thp 
tower. 

The  death  of  Lewis  the  XVth  gave  liberty 
to  an  infinite  number  of  unhappy  people, 
and  to  many  who  would  have  been  enlarged 
before,  but  had  been  forgotten.  When 
one  of  thefe  unhappy  people  (a  woman  of 
fafhion)  was  told  fhe  might  go  out ;  then, 
((aid  fhe)  I  am  fure  Lewis  the  XVth  is 
H  4  dead  j 
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dead ;  an  event  fhe  knew  nothing  of,  tho* 
it  was  a  full  year  after  the  King's  death. — 
Things  are  otherwife  conduced  now  than 
in  his  reign  j  a  wicked  vain  woman  then 
commanded  with  unlimited  power,  both 
in  war  and  domeftic  concerns.  In  this 
reign,  there  are  able,  and  I  believe  virtuous 
minifters. 

I  fuppofe  you  think  as  I  did,  that  Madame 
Pompadour  governed  by  her  own  powerful 
charms ;  but  that  was  not  the  cafe ;  fhe 
governed,  as  many  other  women  do,  by 
borrowed  charms ;  fhe  had  a  correfpon- 
dence  .all  over  the  kingdom,  and  offices 
of  intelligence,  where  youth,  beauty,  and 
innocence,  were  regiflered,  which  were  fent 
to  her  according  to  order  ;  upon  the  arri- 
val of  the  goods,  they  were  drefTed,  and 
trained  for  ufe,  under  her  infpe&ion,  till 
they  were  fit  to  be  jhewn  up.  She  had  no 
regard  to  birth,  for  a  fhoe-maker's  daugh- 
ter of  great  beauty,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
Irifh  brigades,being  introduced  to  the  King, 

he 
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he  afked  her  whether  fhe  knew  him  ?  No  : 
fhe  did  not :  But  did  you  ever  fee  me  be- 
fore, or  any  body  like  me  ?  She  had  not, 
but  thought  him  very  like  the  face  on  the 
gros  Re  cuts  of  France,  Madame  Pompa- 
dour foon  found  out  which  of  thefe  girls 
proved  moft  agreeable  to  the  King,  and 
fuch  were  retained,  the  others  difmilTed.— 
The  expence  of  this  traffick  was  immenfe. 
I  am  alfured  where  the  difficulties  of  birth 
or  fafhion  fell  in  the  wray,  ten  thoufand 
pounds  fterling  has  been  given.  Had  Lewis 
the  XVth  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he 
would  have  ruined  his  kingdom.  Lewis 
the  XVIth  bids  fair  to  aggrandize  it. 
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LETTER  XLVI. 

Post-House,  St.  Geosge,  fix  leagues  from  Lvo 

I Am  particular  in  dating  this  letter,  in 
hopes  that  every  Englifti  traveller  may 
avoid  the  place  I  write  from,  by  either 
flopping  fhort,  or  going  beyond  it,  as  it  is 
the  only  houfe  of  reception  for  travellers  in 
the  village,  and  the  worft  I  have  met  with 
in  my  whole  journey.  We  had  been  fcur* 
vily  treated  here  as  we  went ;  but  having 
arrived  at  it  after  dark,  and  leaving  it  early, 
I  did  not  recoiled:  it  again,  till  the  mifbrefs 
by  her  four  face  and  forry  fare  betrayed  it ; 
for  fhe  well  remembered  us.  As  a  fpecimen 
of  French  auberge  cookery,  I  cannot  help 
ferving  up  a  difh  of  fpinnage  to  you,  as  it 
was  ferved  to  me  at  this  houfe.  We  came 
jn  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  while  I  was  in 
the  court-yard,  I  faw  a  flat  bafket  ftand 
upon  the  ground,  the  bottom  of  which 

was 
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was  covered  with  boiled  fpinnage ;  and  as 
my  dog,  and  feveral  others  in  the  yard,  had 
often  put  their  nofes  into  it,  I  concluded 
it  was  put  down  for  their  food,  not  mine, 
till  I  faw  a  dirty  girl  patting  it  up  into 
round  balls,  and  two  children,  the  eldeft 
not  above  three  years  old,  Havering  in  and 
playing  with  it,  one  of  whom,  to  lofe  no  time, 
was  performing  an  office  that  none  could  do 
for  her.  I  afced  the  maid  what  {he  was 
about,  and  what  it  was  fhe  was  fo  prepa- 
ring ?  for  I  began  to  think  I  had  been  mif- 
taken,  till  fhe  told  me  it  was  fpinnage  5 — 
not  for  me,  I  hope,  faid  I, — i  out,  pour  vous 
et  le  monde*  I  then  forbad  her  bringing 
any  to  my  table,  and  putting  the  little  girl 
off  her  center,  by  an  angry  pufh,  made  her 
almoft  as  dirty  as  the  fpinnage ;  and  I 
could  perceive  her  mother,  the  hoftefs, 
and  fome  French  travellers  who  were  near, 
looked  upon  me  as  a  brute,  fpr  diflurbing  la 
pouvre  enfant;  neverthelefs,  with  my  entree 
came  up  a  difli  of  this  delicate  fpinnage, 
with  which  I  made  the  girl  a  very  pretty 

Chapeau 
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Chapeau  Anglois,  for  I  turned  it,  difh  and 
all,  upon  her  head  $  this  fet  the  hotife  in 
fuch  an  uproar,  that,  if  there  had  not  come 
in  an  old  gentleman-like  hurgeois  of  Parts, 
at  that  inftant,  I  verily  believe  I  fhould  have 
been  turned  out;  but  he  engaged  warmly  in 
my  defence,  and  infilled  upon  it  that  1  had 
treated  the  girl  juft  as  he  would  have  done, 
had  (he  brought  fuch  a  dirty  difh  to  him, 
after  being  cautioned  not  to  do  £o ;  nor 
fhould  I  have  got  any  fupper,  had  I  not 
prevailed  on  this  good-natured  man,  who 
never  eat  any,  to  order  a  fupper  for  himfelf, 
and  transfer  it  to  me.  He  was  a  native  of 
Lyons,  and  had  been,  for  the  firft  time  after 
thirty  years  abfence,  to  vifit  his  relations 
there.  My  entertainment  at  this  houfe, 
outward- bound,  was  half  a  fecond-hand 
roafted  turkey,  or,  what  the  failors  call,  a 
twice  -laid  difh,  i.  e.  one  which  is  done  over 
a  fecond  time. 

I  know  the  French  in  general  will  not 
like  to  fee  this  dirty  charge,  brought  even 
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againft  an  aiibergijie,  and  much  lefs  to  hear 
it  faid,  that  this  difregard  to  cleanlinefs  is 
almoft  general  in  the  public  inns ;  but 
truth  juftifics  it,  and  I  hope  the  publication 
may  amend  it. 

A  modern  French  anonymous  traveller, 
who,  I  conclude  by  the  company  he  kept 
in  England,  is  a  man  of  fafhion,  gives 
in  general  a  juft  account  of  the  Engli£h 
nation,  their  cuftoms  and  manners ;  and  ac- 
knowledges, in  handfome  terms,  the  man- 
ner he  was  received  by  fome  of  the  frfl  fami- 
lies in  England.  He  o  wns,  however,  he  does 
not  underftand  Englifh,  yet  he  has  the  te- 
merity to  fay,  that  Gulliver  s  travels  are  the 
chef  d'ceuvre  of  Dean  Swift ;  but  obferves, 
that  thofe  travels  are  greatly  improved  by 
paffing  through  the  hands  of  Desfontaines. 
— This  gentleman  muft  excufe  me  in  fay- 
ing, that  Desfontaines  neither  underflood 
Englifh,  nor  Dean  Swift,  better  than  he  does. 
He  alfo  concludes  his  firft  volume,  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  what  a  French  EmbafTador  to 
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England  faid  of  that  nation,  in  the  year 
1523,  constitutes  their  charadler  at  this  day! 
€  Alas !  poor  England !  though  thou  be  ft  fo 
clofely  fituated,  and  in  fuch  daily  conver- 
fation  with  the  polite  and  polifhed  nation 
of  France,  thou  haft  gained  nothing  of  their 
eafe,  breeding,  and  compliments,  in  the 

fpace  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  V*  

What  this  gentleman  alludes  to,  is  the 
EmbalTador's  letter  to  the  Conetable  Mont- 
?norency,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  and  Francis  the^Firft,  near  Ar- 
dres ;  for,  (fays  the  Embafiador)  fur-tout 
je  vous  prie,  que  vous  o/liez  de  la  Cour,  ceux 
qui  unt  la  reputation  d'etre  joyeux  &  gaudif- 
feur,  cor  ceji  bien  en  ce  monde,  la  chofe  la  plus 
haie  de  cette  nation.  And  in  a  few  lines 
after,  he  foifts  in  an  extrad:  from  a  Scotch- 
man, one  Barclay,  who,  in  his  Examen  of 
Nations ,  fays,  Jenene  connoit  point  de  plusai- 
miable  creature,  qui  un  Francois  chez  qui 
Venjoument  eft  tempore  par  le  judgment,  &  par 
difcretion  ;  to  all  which  I  fubfcribe :  but 
fuch  men  are  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  any 
kingdom.  This 
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This  gentleman  fays,  the  moft  remarka- 
ble, or  rather  the  only  adt  of  gaiety  he  met 
with  in  London,  was  an  harangue*  made  for 
an  hour  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  previous  to 
the  trial  of  Lord  Byron;  and  that,  as  he 
afterwards  underftood,  it  was  made  by  a 
drunken  member  of  parliament.  He  fays, 
it  made  him  and  every  body  laugh  exceed- 
ingly ;  but  he  laughed  only  (I  prefume) 
becaufe  every  body  elfe  did,  and  relates  the 
ftory,  I  fear,  merely  to  make  it  a  national 
laugh ;  for  the  harangue  was  certainly  very 
ill  placed,  and  the  mirth  it  produced,  very 
indecent,  at  a  time  a  Peer  of  the  realm  was 
to  be  brought  forth,  accufed  of  murder; 
and  the  untimely  death  of  a  valuable  and 
virtuous  young  man,  revived  in  every  bo- 
dy's memory. 

This  is  the  unfavourable  fide  of  what 
the  gentleman  fays  of  the  firft  people  in 
England.    Of  the  peafants  and  lower  or- 
der, 
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der,  he  obferves,  that,  though  they  are 
well  fed,  well  cloathed,  and  well  lodged, 
yet  they  are  all  of  a  melancholy  turn. — 
The  French  have  no  idea  of  what  we  call 
dry  humour ;  and  this  gentleman,  perhaps, 
thought  the  Englifh  clown  melancholy, 
while  he  was  laughing  in  his  fleeve  at  the 
foppery  of  his  lacquais. 

Thefe  obfervations  put  me  in  mind  of 
another  modern  traveller,  a  man  of  fenfe 
and  letters  too,  who  obferves,  that  the 
balluftrades  at  Wejlminjler  bridge  are  fixed 
very  clofe  together,  to  prevent  the  Englifh 
getting  through  to  drown  themfelves  :  and 
of  a  Gentleman  at  Cambridge  y  who,  having 
cut  a  large  pidgeon-hole  under  his  clofet 
door,  on  being  afked  the  ufe  of  it,  faid,  he 
had  it  cut  for  an  old  cat  which  had  kittens, 
to  go  in  and  out ;  but  added,  that  he  ??tuji 
fend  for  the  carpenter,  to  cut  little  holes  for 
the  young  ones.  His  acute  vifitor  inftantly 
let  up  a  hoarfe  laugh,  and  afked  him  whe- 
ther the  little  cats  could  not  come  out  at 

the 
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the  fame  hole  the  big  one  did  ?  The  other 
laughing  in  his  turn,  faid,  he  did  not  think 
of  that. 

Though  I  have  fpoken  with  freedom  of 
this  French  traveller's  remarks,  yet  I  muft 
own  that,  in  general,  he  writes  and  thinks 
liberally,  and  fpeaks  highly  of  the  Englifh 
nation,  and  very  gratefully  of  many  indivi- 
duals to  whom  he  was  known ;  and,  I  dare 
fay,  a  Frenchman  will  find  many  more  mif- 
takes  of  mine,  which  I  fhall  be  happy  to  fee 
pointed  out,  or  rectified :  but  were  I  to  pick 
out  the  particular  obje&s  of  laughter,  pity, 
and  contempt,  which  have  fallen  in  my 
way,  in  twice  croffing  this  great  continent, 
I  could  make  a  fecond  Joe  Miller  of  one, 
and  a  "Jane  Shore  of  the  other.  If  this  tra- 
veller could  have  underftood  the  Beggars 
Opera,  the  humour  of  Sam.  Foote,  or  the 
pleafantry  among  Englifh  failors,  watermen, 
and  the  lower  order  of  the  people,  he  would 
have  known,  that,  though  the  Englifh 
nation  have  not  fo  much  vivacity  as  the 

Vol-  II.  I  French, 
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French,  they  are  behind-hand  with  no  na- 
tion whatever,  where  true  wit  and  genuine 
humour  are  to  be  difplayed.  What  would 
he  have  faid,  could  he  have  feen  and  en- 
tered into  the  fpirit  of  the  proceffion  of  the 
miferabU  Scalds  %  or  Mr.  Garrick  in  Scrub-, 
Shuter,  Woodward %  Mrs.  Clive,  or  even  our 
little  Edwin  at  Bath?  Had  he  feen  any  of 
thefe  things,  he  mull  have  laughed  with  the 
multitude,  as  he  did  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
though  he  had  not  underftood  it,  and  mull 
have  feen  how  inimitably  the  talents  of 
thefe  men  were  formed,  to  excite  fo  much 
mirth  and  delight,  even  to  a  heavy  unpo- 
HJhed  Englifli  audience. 
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Letter  xlvil 


TP  ROM  St.  George  to  Macon,  is  five 
#  leagues.  Nothing  on  earth  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  face  of  this  coun- 
try, far  and  near.  The  road  lies  over  a 
vaft  and  fertile  plain,  not  far  diftant  from 
the  banks  of  the  Soane  on  one  fide,  and 
adorned  with  mountains,  equally  fertile 
and  beautiful,  on  the  other;  It  is  very  An- 
gular, that  all  the  cows  of  this  part  of  the 
country  are  white,  or  of  a  light  dun  colour, 
and  the  drefs  of  all  the  Maconoife  peafants 
as  different  from  any  other  province  in 
France*  as  that  of  the  Turkifh  habit;  I 
mean  the  women's  drefs,  for  I  perceived 
no  difference  among  the  men,  but  that  they 
are  greater  clowns  than  any  other  French 
peafants.  The  women  wear  a  broad  bone 
lace  ruff  about  their  necks,  and  a  narrow 
edging  of  the  fame  fort  round  their  caps, 
I  2  which 
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which  are  in  the  form  of  the  charity  girls' 
caps  in  England  ;  but  as  they  muft  not 
bind  them  on  with  any  kind  of  ribband, 
they  look  rather  laid  upon  their  heads,  than 
drejjed  upon  them ;  their  gowns  are  of  a 
very  coarfe  light  brown  woollen  cloth, 
made  extremely  fhort-waifted,  and  full  of 
high  and  thick  plaits  over  the  hips,  the 
fleeves  are  rather  large,  and  turned  up  with 
fome  gaudy  coloured  filk ;  upon  the  fhoul- 
ders  are  fewed  feveral  pieces  of  worfted  li- 
very lace,  which  feem  to  go  quite  under  their 
arms,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  fometimes 
put  to  children  to  ftrengthen  their  leading- 
firings  ;  upon  the  whole,  however,  the  drefs 
is  becoming,  and  the  very  long  petticoat, 
and  full  plaits,  have  a  graceful  appearance. 

At  Lyons  I  faw  zMaconoife  girl  of  fafhion, 
or  fortune,  in  this  drefs ;  her  lace  was  fine, 
her  gown  filk,  and  her  fhoulder-ftraps  of 
filver  5  and,  as  her  head  had  much  more  of 
the  bon  gout  than  the  bon  ton9  I  thought 
her  the  moft  inviting  objedl  I  had  feen  in 

that 
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that  city,  my  delicate  landlady  at  Nijmes 
always  excepted.  I  think  France  cannot 
produce  fuch  another  woman  for  beauty  as 
Madame  Seigny. 

I  bought  a  large  quantity  of  the  Macon 
lace,  at  about  eight-pence  Englifli  a  yard, 
which,  at  a  little  diftance,  cannot  eafily 
be  diftinguifhed  from  fine  old  pointe. 

Between  St.  George  and  Macon,  at  a  time 
we  wanted  our  breakfaft,  we  came  to  a  fpot 
where  two  high  roads  crofs  each  other,  and 
found  there  a  little  cabbin,  not  unlike  the 
Iron  Houfe,  as  to  whim;  but  this  was 
built,  fides,  top,  and  bottom,  with  fawed 
boards ;  and  as  a  little  bit  of  a  board  hung 
out  at  the  door  informed  us  they  fold  wine, 
I  went  in,  and  afked  the  miftrefs  permiffion 
to  boil  my  tea-kettle,  and  to  be  permitted 
to  eat  our  breakfaft  in  her  pretty  cabbtn  ? 
The  woman  was  knitting ;  £he  laid  down 
her  work,  rofe  up,  and  with  the  eafe  and 
addrcfs  of  a  woman  of  the  firft  faftiion, 

I  3  faid 
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laid  we  did  her  honour,  that  her  houfe$ 
fuch  as  it  was,  and  every  thing  in  it,  were 
at  our  fervice ;  {he  then  fent  a  girl  to  a 
farmer's,  hard  by,  for  milk,  and  to  a  vil- 
lage a  quarter  of  a  league  diftant,  for  hot 
bread ;  and  while  we  bredkfafted,  her  con- 
verfation  and  good  breeding  made  up  q. 
principal  part  of  the  repas ;  fhe  had  my 
horfe  too  brought  to  the  back  part  of  her 
cabbiriy  where  he  was  well  fed  from  a  por- 
table manger.  I  bought  of  her  two  bot- 
tles of  white  wine,  not  much  inferior  to, 
and  much  wholefomer  than,  Champaigne, 
and  fhe  charged  me  for  the  whole,  milk, 
bread,  fire,  converfationy  and  wine,  thirty- 
fix  fols>  about  feventeen  pence  Englifh  ! 
Though  this  gentlewoman,  for  fo  I  mull 
call  her,  and  fo  I  believe  fhe  is,  lived  in 
fuch  a  fmall  hut,  fhe  feemed  to  be  in  good 
circumftances,  and  had  liquenrsy  tea,  and 
a  great  variety  of  bon  chofe  to  fell.  This 
was1  the  only  public  houfe,  (if  it  may  be 
called  by  that  name,)  during  my  whole 
journey  out  and  iff,  where  I  found  perfect 
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civility ;  not  that  the  publicans  in  general 
have  not  civility  in  their  poJfejjion3  but  they 
will  not,  either  from  pride  or  dejigny  produce 
it,  particularly  to  ftrangers.  My  wooden- houje 
landlady,  indeed,  was  a  prodigy;  and  it  muft 
be  confeffed,  that  no  woman  of  the  lower 
order  in  England,  nor  even  of  the  middling 
clafs,  have  any  fhare  of  that  eafe  and  urba- 
nity which  is  fo  common  among  the  lower 
order  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom  :  but 
the  woman  I  now  fpeak  of,  had  not,  you 
will  perceive,  the  leaft  defign  even  upon  my 
purfe ;  I  made  no  previous  agreement  with 
her  for  my  good  fare,  and  fhe  fcorned  to 
take  any  advantage  of  my  confidence  $  and 
I  {hewed  my  fenfe  of  it,  by  giving  her  lit- 
tle maid  eight  times  more  than  flie  ever  re- 
ceived for  fuch  fervices  before— an  Eng- 
lifh  (hilling. 

Let  not  this  fingle,  and  Angular  woman, 
however,  induce  yqu  to  truft  to  the  confi- 
dence of  a  French  aubergijle,  efpecially  a 
female  y  you  may  as  well  truft  to  the  con- 
I  4  fcience 
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fcience  of  an  itinerant  Jew.  Frenchmen 
are  fo  aware  of  this,  that  I  have  heard  a 
traveller,  on  a  maigre  day,  make  his  bar- 
gain for  his  aumlety  and  the  number  of 
eggs  to  be  put  in  it,  with  an  exadrnefs 
fcarce  to  be  imagined ;  and  yet  the  upfhot 
was  only  two  pence  Englifh. 

The  eafy  manner  in  which  a  French  offi- 
cer, or  gentleman,  can  traverfe  this  mighty 
kingdom,  either  forpleafure  or  bufinefs,  is 
extremely  agreeable,  and  worthy  of  imi- 
tation among  young    Britiffi  officers.— 
In  England,  if  an  Enlign  of  foot  is  going 
a  journey,  he  muft  have  two  horfes,  and  a 
groom,  though  he  has  nothing  but  a  regi- 
mental fuit  of  cloaths,  and  half  a  dozen 
fhirts  to  carry ;  his  hor  fes  too  mull  Jet  both 
ends  welly  becaufe  he  is  a  Captai?i  upon  the 
road !  and  he  travels  at  about  five  times 
the  expence  of  his  pay. 

The  French  officer  buys  a  little  biddet, 
puts  his  (hirts  and  beft  regimental  coat  into 

a  little 
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a  little  portmanteau,  buckles  that  behind 
his  faddle,  and  with  his  fword  by  his  fide, 
and  his  croix  at  his  button-hole,  travels  at 
the  expence  of  about  three  Shillings  a  day, 
and  often  lefs,  through  a  kingdom  where 
every  order  of  people  (hew  him  attention, 
and  give  him  precedence, 

I  blufh,  when  I  recoiled:  that  I  have 
rode  the  rifque  of  being  wet  to  the  fkin, 
becaufe  I  would  not  dij grace  my  faddle,  no 
load  my  back  with  a  great  coat  ->  for  I 
have  formerly ,  as  well  as  latterly,  travelled 
without  a  fervant. 

I  have  a  letter  now  before  me,  which  ^ 
received  a  few  days  ago  from  a  French 
Captain  of  foot,  who  fays  fur  le  champ  j  ay 
fait  feller  ma  petite  Rofjinante  ( car  vous 
fcavez  que  fay  achete  un  petit  cbeval  de  90 
livres  felle  et  bride )  et  me  voila  a  Epernay 
cbez  Monjieur  Locket,  See.    This  gentle- 
man's whole  pay  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  fixty  pounds  a  year,  yet  he  has  al- 
ways 
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ways  five  guineas  in  his  pocket,  and  every 
convenience,  and  fome  luxuries  about  him  ; 
he  affifts  now  and  then  an  extravagant  bro- 
ther, appears  always  well  drelTed 3  and  lait 
year  I  bought  him  a  ticket  in  the  Britifh 
lottery  :  he  did  not  conlider  that  he  em- 
ployed an  unfortunate  man  to  buy  it,  and 
I  forgot  to  remind  him  of  it* 

After  faying  thus  much  of  a  virtuous 
young  man  {tbo  aFrenchman)  there  will  be 
no  harm  in  telling  you  his  nanre  is  Lalieu, 
a  Captain  in  the  regiment  du  Maine. — 
Before  I  took  my  laft  leave  of  him,  talk- 
ing together  of  the  horrors  of  war,  I  afked 
him  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  to  fee 
me  vzs-a-vzs  in  an  hoftile  manner?  He 
embraced  me,  and  faid,  i€  turn  the  but 
:€  end  of  my  fufee  towards  you,  my 
:<  friend/'  I  thank  God  that  neither  his 
hut-end,  nor  my  muzzle  can  ever  meet  in 
that  manner,  and  I  fhall  be  happy  to  raeet 
hitll  in  any  other. 

P.S, 
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P.  S.  I  omitted  to  fay,  that  the  Ma- 
conoife  female  peasants  wear  black  hats, 
in  the  form  of  the  Englifli  ftraw  or  chip 
hats  i  and  when  they  are  tied  on,  under 
the  chin,  it  gives  them,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  their  round -eared  laced  cap,  a 
decent,  modeffc  appearance,  which  puts  out 
pf  countenance  all  the  borrowed  plumage, 
dead  hair,  black  wool,  lead,  greafe,  and 
yellow  powder,  which  is  now  in  motion 
between  Edinburgh  and  Paris. 

It  is  a  pity  that  pretty  women,  at  leaft, 
do  not  know,  that  the  fimplicity  of  a 
Quaker's  head-drefs,  is  fuperior  to  all 
that  art  can  contrive  :  and  thofe  who  re- 
member the  elegant  Mifs  Fido,  a  woman 
of  that  perfualion,  will  fubfcribe  to  the 
truth  of  my  affertion.  And  it  is  ftill  a 
greater  pity,  that  plain  women  do  not 
know,  that  the  more  they  adorn  and  ar~ 
tify  their  heads,  the  more  confpicuous 
they  make  their  natural  defeats. 

LETTER. 
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\  T  Challons  fur  la  Soane,  (fpr  there  is 
another  town  of  the  fame  name  in 
Champaigne)  I  had  the  honor  of  a  vifit  from 
Monf.  k  Baron  Shortall,  a  gentleman  of  an 
ancient  family,  rather  in  dijirefs  at  this  time, 
by  being  kept  out  of  fix  and  thirty  thoufand 
a  year,  his  legal  property  in  Ireland ;  but 
as  the  Baron  made  his  vifit  alamode  de  ca- 
puchin Friar,  without  knocking,  and  when 
only  the  female  part  of  my  family  were  in 
the  apartment,  he  was  difmified  rather  ab- 
ruptly for  a  man  of  his  high  rank  and  great 
fortune  in  expectation.  This  difmiffion, 
however,  did  not  difmay  him  ;  he  rallied 
again,  with>  the  reinforcement  of  Madame 
la  Baronefs,  daughter,  as  he  pofitively  af- 
firmed, of  Monf  le  Prince  de  Monaco  ;  but 
as  I  had  forbad  his  being  fhewn  up,  he  de- 
li red  me  to  come  down,  a  fummons  curio- 

fity 
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ixty  induced  me  to  obey.    Never,  furely, 
were  two  people  of fajhion  in  a  more  pitia- 
ble plight !  he  was  in  a  rujfet  brown  black 
fuit  of  cloaths ;   Madame  la  Baronefs  in 
much  the  fame  colour,  wrapt  up  in  a  tat- 
tered black  filk  capuchin  3  and  I  knew  not 
which  to  admire  moll,  their  folly  or  their 
impudence ;  for  furely  never  did  an  adven- 
turer fet  out  with  lefs  capabilities  about 
him ;  his  whole  ftory  was  fo  flagrant  a  fib, 
that  in  fpite  of  the  very  refpeffable  certifi- 
cates of  My  Lord  Mayor y  fobn  Wilkes,  and 
Mr.  Alderman  Bull,  I  was  obliged  to  tell 
him  plainly,  that  I  did  not  believe  him  to 
be  a  gentleman,  nor  his  wife  to  be  a  rela- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Monaco.     All  this 
he  took  in  good  part,  and  then  affured  me 
they  were  both  very  hungry,  and  without 
meat  or  money ;  I  therefore  ordered  a  din- 
ner at  twenty  fols  a  head ;  and,  as  I  fat  by 
while  they  eat  it,  I  had  reafon  to  believe 
that  he  told  me  one  plain  truth,  for  in  truth 
they  eat  as  if  they  had  never  eaten  before. 
After  dinner  the  Baron  did  me  the  honour 

to 
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to  confult  with  me  how  he  fhould  get  down 
to  Lyons  f  I  recommended  to  him  to  pro- 
ceed by  water : — but,  faid  he,  my  dear  Sir* 
I  have  no  money  j — an  evil  I  did  not  chufe 
to  redrefs ;  and,  after  feveral  unfuccefsful 
attempts  at  my  purfe,  and  fome  at  my  per^ 
fon, — he  whifpered  me  that  even  fix  livres 
would  be  acceptable  ;  but  I  held  out,  and 
got  off,  by  propofing  that  the  Baronefs 
fhould  write  a  letter  to  the  Prince  her  fa- 
ther, to  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
known,  and  that  I  would  carry  him  the 
letter,  and  enforce  their  prayer,  by  making 
it  my  own.  This  meafure  £he  inftantly 
complied  with,  and  addreffed  her  father 
adorable  Prince  j  but  concluded  it  with  a 
name  which  could  not  belong  to  her  either 
as  maid,  wife,  or  widow.  I  remarked  this 
to  the  Barony  who  acknowledged  at  once 
the  mijlake,  faid  fhe  had  figned  a  falfe  name, 
and  fbe  fhould  write  it  over  again ;  bwt 
when  I  obferved  to  him  that,  as  the  Prince 
knew  the  hand-writing  of  his  own  dear 
child,  and  as  the  name  of  women  is  often 

varying 
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varying  by  marriage  %  or  mifcarriage,  it  was 
all  one  :  to  this  he  agreed ;  and  I  brought 
off  the  letter,  and  my  purfe  too,  for  forty 
fois->  yet  there  was  fo  much  falfhoud,  folly  s 
and  limplicity  in  this  Jimp le  pair  of  adven- 
iurerSi  that  I.  forely  repented  I  did  not 
give  them  their  paffage  in  the  cocbe  d'eau 
to  Lyons ;  for  he  could  not  fpeak  a  word 
of  French,  nor  Madame  la  Baron  Js  a  word 
of  Englifh ;  and  the  only  infignia  of  dis- 
tinction between  them,  was,  a  vaft  cl unify 
brafs-hilted  fword  which  the  Baron,  in- 
ftead  of  wearing  at  his  fide,  held  up  at  his 
nofe,  like  a  Phyfician's  gold-headed  cane. 
•—When  I  took  my  leave  of  this  Sir  "James 
Shortall,  (for  he  owned  at  laji  he  was  only  a 
Baronet)  he  promifed  to  meet  me  next  time 
dreffed  in  his  blue  and  filver* 

I  verily  believe  my  Irifli  adventurer  at 
Perpignan9  is  a  gentleman,  and  therefore  1 
relieved  him  ;  I  am  thoroughly  perfuaded 
my  Cbalhns  adventurer  is  not,  yet  pethaps 
he  was  a  real  object  of  charity,  and  his  true 
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tale  would  have  produced  him  better  fuc- 
cefs  than  his  borrowed  Jiory.  Sir  James 
was  about  fixty,  Lady  Shortall  about  fifty. 
— Sir  James  too  had  a  pretty  large  property 
in  America,  and  would  have  vilited  his  ef- 
tates  on  that  continent,  had  I  not  informed 
him  with  the  prefent  unhappy  differences 
now  fubfiffcing  between  that  and  the  mo- 
ther country,  of  which  he  had  not  heard 
a  fingle  fyllable. 

After  having  faid  thus  much,  I  think  I 
muft  treat  you  with  a  copy  of  Lady  Short- 
all's  letter,  a  name  very  applicable  to  their 
unhappy  fituation,  for  they  did  indeed  feem 
fhort  of  every  thing  -y — fo  here  it  is,  verba- 
tim et  literatim  : 

c<  Monjieur  Tbicknefs  gentilbomme  anglaife 

"  Adorable  preince  de  monaco  que  tout 
iC  mordonne  deme,  life  au  de  fus  de  cette 
iC  lette  le  non  deun  digne  homme  qui  me 
"  randu  fer  viffe,  je  fuis  malade,  le  con- 

vant ;  ferois  preferable  a  mon  bouneur 

"  je 
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je  veux  fepandant  fauve  mon  marij  mais 
je  me  meure  tre  feve  mon  derinier 
foupire,  je  ne  le  doit  qua  vous. 

"  Julie  Baronne  de  Ckatterre. 
<c7e  1 8  may  ijy6" 

A  font  alteffele  preince  de  Monaco  y  dans font 
cc  haute  lie  rue  de  Vareinne  a  Paris" 
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LETTER  XLIX. 

T7ROM  Challons  to  Bonne ,  is  five  leagues. 

Bonne  is  a  good  town,  well  walled-in, 
pleafantly  fituated,  and  remarkable  for  an 
excellent  and  well  -  conducted  Hofpital, 
where  the  poor  fick  are  received  gratis, 
without  diftin&ion,  and  where  the  rich  lick 
are  ccommodated  with  nurfes,  phyficians, 
medicines,  food,  and  lodging,  with  every 
afiiftance  that  can  be  wanted,  for  four  li- 
vres  a  day.  The  apartments  in  which  the 
poor  are  received,  are  fo  perfectly  clean  and 
fweet,  that  they  are  fit  for  people  of  any 
condition ;  but  thofe  provided  for  the  bet- 
ter fort,  are  indeed  fumptuoufly  furnifhed. 
Til  :  women,  who  adt  as  nurfes,  are  of  a  reli- 
gi  order,  ind  wear  a  particular,  decent, 
a.  uniform  habit,  to  which  their  modeft 
d  >rtment  exactly  coincides ;  yet  moft  of 
ih<. ;  1  ar  Jung,  ana  many  of  them  very 
beautiful. 

Between 
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Between  thefe  two  towns,  we  met  an 
Englifh  fervant,  in  a  rich  laced  livery,  con- 
ducting, behind  a  poft-chaife,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  baggage ;  and  foon  after,  a  fecond 
fervant,  in  the  fame  uniform ;  this  excited 
our  curiofity,  and  we  impatiently  pro- 
ceeded, in  hopes  of  meeting  the  equipage, 
which  it  was  natural  to  expert  would  foon 
follow ;  inftead  of  which,  it  was  an  old 
Englifh  four-wheel  chaife,  the  contents  of 
which  were  buckled  clofe  up  behind  a  pair 
of  dirty  leather  curtains ;  and  on  the  coach- 
box fat,  by  the  fide  of  the  driver,  a  man 
who  had  the  appearance  of  an  Englifh  far- 
mer.   This  contraft  rather  increafed  than 
leffened  our  curiofity;  and,  therefore,  at 
Bonne,  I  made  fome  inquiry  about  them  of 
the  poft-mafter ;  who  told  me  they  came 
in,  and  fet  off,  feparately,  juft  as  I  had  met 
them  ;  but  that  one  fervant  paid  for  the 
horfes  to  all  the  carriages,  and  that  the  wo- 
man behind  the  curtain,  according  to  cujiom, 
did  not  chufe  to  Jhew  h  erf  elf*    Juft  as  I  was 
K  2  returning 
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retiming  with  this  blind  account,  an 
Englifh  fervant,  who  I  had  not  perceived, 
but  who  flood  near,  told  me,  he  was  fure 
as  how  it  was  either  the  Ducbefs  of  Kingjlon 
or  Mrs.  Rudd,  for  that  he  feed  her  very 
plain.  I  was  much  furprifed  at  finding  an 
Englishman  fo  near  me ;  and  the  Angula- 
rity of  the  man's  obfervation  had  a  very 
forcible  eflfed:  upon  me.  When  the  mirth 
which  it  unavoidably  occafioned,  was  a 
little  fubfided,  I  could  not  help  correcting, 
in  gentle  terms,  (though  I  was  otherwife 
glad  to  fee  even  an  Englifh  footman  fo  far 
from  Englijh  land)  a  man  in  his  ftation, 
for  fpeaking  of  people  of  high  rank  with 
fo  much  indecent  levity,  and  then  told 
him,  that  there  was  no  fuch  perfon  living 
as  the  Duchefs  of  Kingjlon,  but  that  it  was 
probable  the  Lady  he  thought  he  had  feen 
might  be  Lady  Brijiol  that  there  was  not, 
however,  the  leaft  refemblance  between 
the  perfon  of  her  Ladyfhip,  and  the  other 
Lady  he  had  mentioned,  the  latter  being 
young,  thin,  and  rather  handfome  ;  whereas 

Lady 
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Lady  Brijiol  was  very  fat,  and  advanced  in 
years;  I  therefore  fufpedted,  I  told  him, 
that  he  had  confounded  the  trials  of  thofe 
two  Ladies,  and  fancied  he  faw  a  likenefs 
in  their  perfons,  by  an  affociation  of  ideas ; 
but  in  reality,  there  was  as  much  difference 
in  their  crimes  as  in  their  perfons.  Crimes! 
did  I  fay?  that  is  an  improper  expreffion, 
becaufe  I  am  informed  Mrs.  Rudd  has  been 
acquitted  ;  but  that,  if  the  foreign  papers 
might  be  relied  on,  Lady  Brijiol  had  been 
found  guilty  of  Big  am  y  :  but  as  he  feemed 
not  to  underftand  what  I  meant  by  Bigamy \ 
or  the  ajjbciation  of  ideasy  I  was  unavoidably 
led  into  a  converfation,  and  explanation, 
with  this  young  man ;  which  nothing  but 
my  pride,  and  his  ignorance,  could  juftify; 
but  as  the  fellow  was  overjoyed  to  fee  me,  I 
could  not  help  giving  him  fomething  to 
drink,  and  with  it  a  caution  never  to  fpeak 
of  people  of  high  rank  and  condition,  even 
behind  their  backs,  but  under  their  proper 
names  or  titles,  and  with  decency  and  re- 
fpe<ft  :  he  then  begged  my  pardon,  and 

K  3  affured 
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allured  me,  if  he  had  known  that  either 
of  the  Ladies  had  been  a  friend  of  mine, 
he  would  not  have  coupled  them  fo  impro- 
perly together ;  and  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, the  man  left  me  with  a  refolution, 
never  to  hazard  a  conje&ure  without  a  bet- 
ter foundation  than  that  he  ftarted  to  me, 
and  which  I  rather  believe  he  hit  off  extem- 
pore, to  fpeak  to  me,  and  (hew  himfelf 
my  countryman,  than  from  really  fufped:- 
ing  that  the  woman  behind  the  curtain 
was  either  Lady  Brijiol,  or  Mrs.  Rudd; 
though  I  was  inclined  to  think  it  very 
probable,  for  I  had  feen  Lord  Brijiol  on 
his  way  through  Lyons  from  Italy  to  Eng- 
land, and  had  been  informed,  Lady  Brijiol 
was  then  on  her  road  to  Italy ;  in  which 
cafe,  I,  like  the  footman,  had  my  conjec- 
tures, and  accounted  for  the  leather  cur- 
tains being  fo  clofely  buckled  to. 

Thefe  are  trifling  remarks,  you  will  fay ; 
but  if  a  fign-painter  can  paint  only  a  bear, 
thofe  who  employ  him  mull  have  a  bear 

for 
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for  their  fign  j  neverthelefs,  we  have  all  a 
certain  curiofity  to  know  even  the  moft 
trifling  actions,  or  movements,  of  people 
who,  by  their  virtues  or  vices,  efpecially  if 
they  are  people  of  rank  or  condition,  have 
occafioned  much  talk  in  the  world  ;  and 
therefore,  ridiculous  as  this  incident  is, 
yet  as  we  have  long  known  one  of  the  La- 
dies, and  often  admired  both,  I  could  not  let 
either  one  or  the  other  pafs  me  unnoticed, 
on  a  road  too,  where  even  an  Englifh 
Duchefs  (if  fhe  would  own  the  truth)  would 
feel  a  fecret  delight  in  meeting  of  a  Hyde- 
park-corner  groom. 

I  have  already  mentioned  what  partiality 
and  degree  of  notice,  countrymen  take  of 
each  other  when  they  meet  far  from  home. 
That  notice  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
diftance.  Had  my  Bonne  footman  fpoke 
of  Lady  Brijlol,  or  Mrs.  Rudd,  in  fuch  free 
terms  as  how  he feed'em,  &c.  &c.  at  Hyde- 
park-corner,  or  in  Tyburn-road,  I  fhould 
have  knocked  him  down  with  the  but  end 
K  4  of 
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of  my  whip ;  but  at  Bonne  (five  hundred 
miles  from  either  of  thofe  places)  he  and  I 
were  quatre  coujins ;  and  I  could  not  help 
treating  him  with  a  bottle  of  vin  de pats. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  L. 

FROM  Bonne  we  intended  to  have  taken 
the  high  road  to  Dijon;  but  being  in- 
formed that  there  was  another,  though  not 
much  frequented,  by  way  of  Autun,  and 
that  that  town,  which  was  a  Roman  co- 
lony, ftill  contained  many  curious  monu- 
ments worthy  of  notice,  we  purfued  the 
latter,  which  twifted  in  between  a  vaft  va- 
riety of  fmall,  but  fertile  valleys,  watered 
with  brooks,  bounded  by  romantic  hills, 
and  fome  high  mountains,  moft  of  which 
were  covered  with  vines,  which  did  pro- 
duce the  moft  delicious  red  wine  in  the 
world ;  I  fay  did  produce,  for  the  high  gout 
and  flavour  of  the  Burgundy  grape  has  for 
many  years  failed,  and  perhaps  fo  as  never 
to  return  again.  We,  however,  milled  the 
the  road  to  Autun>  and,  after  four  leagues' 
journey  through  a  moft  delightful  country, 

we 
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we  arrived  at  a  miferable  auberge  in  a  dirty- 
village  called  Yozy>  which  ftands  upon  the 
margin  of  a  large  foreft,  in  which,  fome  years 
fince,  the  diligence  from  Lyons  to  Paris  was 
attacked  by  a  banditti,  and  the  whole  party 
of  travellers  were  murdered :  ever  fince  that 
fatal  day,  a  guard  of  the  Marechaujfee  always 
efcort  the  diligence  through  this  deep  and 
dreadful  foreft,  (fo  they  called  it),  and  we 
were  perfuaded  it  was  right  to  take  a  couple 
of  the  Marechaujfee,  and  did  fo  but  as  we 
found  the  foreft  by  no  means  fo  long,  deep, 
or  dreadful,  as  it  had  been  reprefented,  we 
fufpedled  that  the  advice  given  us,  was  more 
for  the  fake  of  the  men  who  guarded  us, 
than  from  any  regard  to  us,  two  men  could 
have  made  no  great  refiftance  againft  a 
banditti ;  and  a  Angle  man  would  hardly 
have  meddled  with  us. 

The  next  day  we  pailed  thro'  Arnay-le- 
Due,  a  pretty  country  village,  three  leagues 
from  Tozy,  and  it  being  their  annual  fair- 
day,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  all  the 
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peafantry,  dreffed  in  their  beft,  and  much 
chearfulnefs,  not  only  in  the  town,  but 
upon  the  road,  before  we  arrived,  and  after 
we  pafled  it.  Among  the  reft  of  the  com- 
pany, were  a  bear  and  a  monkey,  or  rather 
what  Buffon  calls  the  maggot.  I  defired  the 
fhew-man  to  permit  my  maggoty  as  he  was 
the  leaft,  the  youngeft,  and  the  Jlranger,  to 
pay  a  vifit  to  Monf.  Maggoty  the  elder,  who 
embraced  the  young  gentleman  in  a  manner 
which  aflonifhed  and  delighted  every  body, 
myfelf  only  excepted ;  but  as  my  young  gen- 
tleman feemed  totally  indifferent  about  the 
old  oney  I  fufpedled  he  had  really  met  his 
father y  and  I  could  not  help  moralizing  a 
little. 

From  Arnay-le-T)uc  we  pafled  through 
Maupasy  SaloUy  Rouvray,  Quijfela  forge ,  and 
Vermanton  to  Auxerre,  the  town  where  the 
French  nobleman  was /aid to  live,  whom  Dr. 
Smollett  treated  fo  very  roughly,  and  who, 
in  return,  was  fo  polite  as  to  help  to  tie  the 
Doctor's  baggage  behind  his  coach  ! 

About 
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About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  this 
town,  ftands  a  royal  convent,  richly  en- 
dowed, and  delightfully  fituatedj  the  walls 
of  which  take  in  near  twenty  acres  of  land, 
well  planted,  on  the  banks  of  a  river ;  and 
here  I  left  my  two  daughters,  to  perfect 
themfelves  in  the  French  language,  as  there 
was  not  one  perfon  within  the  convent, 
nor,  that  I  could  find,  within  the  town,  who 
could  fpeak  a  word  of  Englifh.  And  here 
I  muft  not  omit  to  tell  you,  how  much  I 
was  overcome  with  the  generofity  of  this 
virtuous,  and  I  muft  add  amiable,  fociety 
of  religieux.  Upon  my  firft  inquiry  about 
their  price  for  board,  lodging,  wafhing, 
cloaths,  and  in  fhort,  every  thing  the  chil- 
dren did,  or  might  want,  they  required  a 
fum  much  beyond  the  limits  of  my  fcanty 
income  to  give ;  but  before  we  left  them, 
they  became  acquainted  with  fome  circum- 
fiances,  which  induced  them  to  exprefs 
their  concern  that  the  price  I  had  offered 
(not  half  what  they  had  demanded)  could 

not 
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not  be  taken.  We  therefore  retired,  and 
had  almoft  fixed  the  children  in  a  cheaper 
convent,  bat  much  inferior,  in  all  refpedts, 
within  the  town,  when  we  received  a 
polite  letter  from  the  Lady  Abbefs,.  to  fey, 
that  after  confulting  with  her  iifterhood, 
they  had  come  to  a  refoluticn  to  take 
the  children  at  our  own  price,  rather  than 
notfhew  how  much  they  wiflaed  to  oblige 
us.  Upon  this  occafion,  we  were  all  ad- 
mitted within  the  walls  of  the  convent; 
and  I  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  my  two 
daughters  joined  to  an  elegant  troop  of 
about  forty  genteel  children,  and  of  leaving 
them  under  the  care  of  the  fame  number  of 
religieux.  Andyetthefe  good  people  knew 
thing  of  us,  but  what  we  ourfelves  com- 
municated to  them,  not  being  known,  nor 

knowing  any  perfon  in  the  town,  The 

Lady-Abbefs  of  this  convent  is  a  woman 
of  high  rank,  about  twenty- four  years  of 
age,  and  poffefies  as  large  a  fhare  of  beauty 
as  any  reafonable  woman,  even  on  the 
outfideoi  a  convent,  could  wifh  for. 

Auxerre 
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Auxerre  is  a  good  town,  pleafantly  fitua- 
ted,  and  in  a  plentiful  and  cheap  country. 

From  Auxerre  to  Joyinex  is  five  leagues. 
The  Petit  bel  Vue  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
is  very  pleafantly  fituated,  but  a  dreadful  one 
within  fide,  in  every  refpedl,  being  a  mix- 
ture of  dirt,  ignorance,  and  impofition ; 
but  it  is  the  only  inn  for  travellers,  and 
therefore  travellers  (hould  avoid  it.  In  or- 
der to  put  my  old  hoftefs  in  good  humour, 
I  called  early  for  a  bottle  of  Champaigne  ; 
and  in  order  to  put  me  into  a  bad  humour, 
fhe  charged  me  the  next  day  for  two  ;  but 
I  charged  her  with  Monf.  LeConnetable,  who 
behaved  like  a  gentleman,  though  I  think 
he  was  only  a  marchand  de  tonneau:  but 
then  he  was  a  wine,  not  beer  cooper,  who 
hooped  the  old  Lady's  barrel. 

Where-ever  I  was  ill-ufed  or  impofed 
upon,  I  always  fent  a  pretty  heavy  packet 
by  the  poft,  after  I  had  run  down  a  hun- 
dred 
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dred  miles  or  two,  by  way  of  draw-lack, 
upon  my  hoft,  and  recompence  to  the 
King's  high  road ;  for  in  France, 

€€  Like  the  Quakers'  by-way  y 
"  Tis  plain  without  turnpikes,  fo 
"  nothing  to  pay/' 

An  old  witch,  who  had  half  ftarved  us 
at  Montpellier,  for  want  of  provifions,  when 
we  went,  and  for  want  of  fire  to  dry  us, 
when  we  came  back,  left  a  piece  of  candle 
in  my  budget,  which  I  did  not  omit  to  re- 
turn by  the  poft,  well  packed  up,  left  it 
{hould  greafe  other  packets  of  more  im- 
portance, by  riding  an  hundred  leagues ; 
befides  this,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  very 
civil  letter  of  advice  j  under  another  cover. 
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LETTER  LL 


nf^HE  next  town  of  any  note  is  Sens,  a 
large,  ragged,  ancient  city;  but  ad- 
orned with  a  moft  noble  Gothic  cathedral, 
more  magnificent  than  even  that  of  Rbeimsy 
and  well  worthy  of  the  notice  of  ftrangers ; 
it  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  the  Englifh : 
With  the  relicks  and  cujiodiums  of  the  hoft,. 
are  fhewn  the  facerdotal  habits,  in  which 
Archbifhop  Becket  (who  refided  there 
many  years)  faid  mafs,  for  it  was  his  head- 
quarters, when  he  /^//  Britain,  as  well  as 
Julius  Cczfars,  before  he  went  there.  The 
filver  hafps,  and  fome  of  the  ornaments  of 
thefe  garments,  are  ftill  perfect,  though  it 
has  undergone  fo  many  darnings,  as  to  be 
little  elfe. 

Becket  was  a  very  tall  man ;  for  though 
it  has  many  tucks  in  it,  yet  it  is  generally 

too 
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too  long  for  the  talleft  priefl  in  the  town, 
who  conftantly  fays  mafs  in  it  on  St.  Tho- 
mases day. 

How  times  and  men  are  changed !  This 
town,  which  refitted  the  arms  of  Ccefar  for 
a  confiderable  time,  was  put  in  the  utmoft 
confirmation  by  Dr.  Smollett's  caufing  his 
travelling  blunderbufs  to  be  only  fired  in  the 
air,  a  circumftance  "  which  greatly  terrified 
€€  all  the  petit  monde  !"  It  is  very  fingular, 
that  the  Doctor  fhould  have  frightened  a 
French  nobleman  of  Burgundy ,  by  fhaking 
his  cane  at  him,  and  even  made  him  affift 
in  the  moft  fervile  offices ;  and  in  the  next 
town,  terrify  all  the  common  people,  by 
only  firing  a  blunderbufs  in  the  air ! 

I  would  not  willingly  arraign  a  dead  man 
with  telling  two  fibbs  fo  clofe  upon  the 
back  of  each  other ;  but  I  am  fure  there 
was  but  that  fingle  French  nobleman,  in 
this  mighty  kingdom,  who  would  have 
fubmitted  to  fuch  infults  as  the  Dodlor fays 

Vol.  IL  L  he 
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he  treated  him  with ;  nor  any  other  town, 
but  Sens,  where  the  firing  of  a  gun  would 
have  fo  terrified  the  inhabitants ;  for, 
drums,  guns,  and  noife  of  every  fort,  feem 
to  afford  the  common  French  people  infi- 
nite pleafure. 

I  fpent  in  this  town  a  day  or  two,  and 
part  of  that  time  with  a  very  agreeable 
Scotch  family,  of  the  name  of  Macdonald, 
where  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stuart  was  then 
upon  a  vifit. 

I  have  fome  reafon  to  think  that  Sens  is 
a  very  cheap  town.  Several  Englifh,  Scotch, 
and  Irifh  families  refide  in  it. 

From  Sens  to  Port  fur  Tonne  is  three 
leagues ;  and  from  Tonne  to  Foujfart  the 
fame  diftance. 

At  the  Three  Kings  at  FouJfarty  fufped:- 
ing  there  was  a  cat  behind  the  bed  in  wait 
for  my  bird,  I  found,  inftead  thereof,  a  little 
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narrow  door,  which  was  artfully  hid,  and 
which  opened  into  another  room y  and  as  I 
am  fure  the  man  is  a  cheat,  I  fufpedt  too, 
that  upon  a  good  occajion,  he  would  have 
made  fome  life  of  his  little  door. 

Foujfart  is  a  fmall  place,  confiffcing  only 
of  three  or  four  public  houfes.  From 
thence  to  Morret,  is  three  leagues,  on 
which  road  is  eredled  a  noble  pillar  of 
oriental  marble,  in  memory  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Lewis  the  XVth.  Soon  after  we 
palTed  this  monument,  we  entered  into  the 
delightful  foreft  of  Fontainbleau  $  and  paf- 
fing  three  leagues  to  the  center  of  it,  we 
arrived  at  that  ancient  royal  palace :  it 
ftands  very  low,  and  is  furrounded  by  a 
great  many  fine  pieces  of  water,  which, 
however,  render  the  apartments  very  damp. 
The  King  and  royal  family  had  been  there 
fix  weeks,  and  were  gone  but  ten  days,  and 
with  them,  all  the  furniture  of  the  palace 
was  alfo  gone,  except  glafies,  and  a  few  pic- 
tures, of  no  great  value.  In  a  long  gallery 
L  2  are 
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are  placed,  on  each  fide  of  the  wall,  a  great 
number  of  flags'  heads,  carved  in  wood, 
and  upon  them  are  fixed  the  horns  of  ftags 
and  bucks,  killed  by  the  late,  and  former 
Kings ;  fome  of  which  are  very  outre, 
others  Angularly  large  and  beautiful. 

Fontainbleau  is  a  good  town,  ftands  adja- 
cent to  the  palace ;  and  as  the  gardens, 
park,  &c.  are  always  open,  it  is  a  delightful 
fummer  refidence.  We  ftaid  a  few  days 
there,  to  enjoy  the  fhady  walks,  and  to  fee 
the  humours  of  a  great  annual  fair,  which 
commenced  the  day  after  we  arrived.  All 
forts  of  things  are  fold  at  this  fair ;  but  the 
principal  bufinefs  is  done  in  the  wine  way, 
many  thoufand  pieces  of  the  inferior  Bur- 
gundy wine  being  brought  to  this  market. 

We  made  two  little  days'  journey  from 
Fontainbleau  to  Paris,  a  town  I  entered  with 

concern*  and  fliall  leave  with  pleafure.-  ■ 

As  1  h  id  formerly  been  of  fome  fervicc 
to  Faucaut,  who  keeps  the  Hotel  dyTork7 

when 
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when  he  lived  in  Rue  de  Mauvais  Gar §011, 
I  went  to  this  famous  Hotel,  which  would 
have  been  more  in  character,  if  he  had 
given  it  the  name  of  his  former  ftreet,  and 
called  it  T Hotel  de  Mauvais  Gargon,  for  it 
is  an  hofpital,  of  bugs  and  vermin  :  the 
fellow  has  got  the  fecqnd-hand  beds  of  Ma- 
dame Pompadour,  upon  his  firfl  floor,  which 
he  modejlly  afks  thirty  louts  d'ors  a  month 
for !  All  the  reft  of  the  apartments  are 
pidgeen-holes,  filled  with  fleas,  bugs,  and 
dirt ;  and  fhould  a  fire  happen,  there  is  no 
way  of  efcaping.  Nothing  fhould  be  more 
particularly  attended  to  in  Paris  than  the 
Security  from  fire,  where  fo  many,  and  fuch 
a  variety  of  ftrangers,  and  their  fervants, 
are  fhut  up  at  night,  within  one  Port? 
Gocbere* 
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LETTER  LII. 

Paris. 

T  Found  no  great  alteration  in  Paris,  after 
ten  years' abfence  from  it,  than  the  pro- 
digious difference  of  expence;  moffc  articles, 
I  think,  are  one-third  dearer,  and  many 
double ;  a  horfe  is  not  half  fo  well  fed  or 
lodged  at  Paris  as  at  London  ;  but  the  ex- 
pence  is  nearly  a  guinea  a  week,  and  a 
ilranger  may  drive  half  round  the  city  be- 
fore he  can  lodge  himfelf  and  his  horfes 
under  the  fame  roof.* 

The  beauties,  the  pleafures,  and  variety 
of  amufements,  which  this  [city  abounds 

with, 

*  Paul  Gilladeau,  who  lately  left  the  Silver  Lion,  at 
Calais y  has,  I  am  informed,  opened  a  Livery  Stable  at  Paris, 
upon  the  London  plan,  in  partnermip  with  Deffein,  of  the 
ffotel d1 'Angleterre  at  Calais:  a  conr-nience  much  wanted, 
and  undertaken  by  a  man  very  likely  to  fucceed. 
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with,  are,  without  doubt,  the  magnets 
which  attract  fo  many  people  of  rank  and 
fortune  of  all  nations  to  it ;  all  which  are 
too  well  known  to  be  pointed  out  by  me. 
— To  a  perfon  of  great  fortune  in  the  hey- 
day of  life,  Paris  may  be  preferable  even  to 
London  ;  but  to  one  of  my  age  and  walk  in 
life,  it  is,  and  was  ten  years  ago,  the  leaft 
agreeable  place  I  have  feen  in  France. — 
Walking  the  ftreets  is  extremely  dangerous, 
riding  in  them  very  expenlive  y  and  when 
thofe  things  which  are  worthy  to  be  feen, 
(and  much  there  is  very  worthy)  have  been 
feen,  the  city  of  Paris  becomes  melan- 
choly refidence  for  a  ftranger,  who  neither 
plays  at  cards,  dice,  or  deals  in  the  princi- 
pal manufacture  of  the  city;  i.  e.  ready- 
made  love,  a  bufinefs  which  is  carried  on 
with  great  fuccefs,  and  with  more  de- 
cency, I  think,  than  even  in  London.  The 
Englifh  Ladies  are  weak  enough  to  attach 
themfelves  to,  and  to  love,  one  man.  The 
gay  part  of  the  French  women  love  none, 
but  receive  all,  pour  pajjer  le  terns. — The 
L  4  Englifh 
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Englijh,  unlike  the  Parijian  Ladies,  take 
pains  to  difcover  who  they  love ;  the  French 
women  to  diffemble  with  thofe  they  hate. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  even  Gran- 
gers of  rank  or  fortune,  to  get  among  the 
firft  people,  fo  as  to  be  admitted  to  their 
fuppers ;  and  without  that,  it  is  impoffible 
to  have  any  idea  of  the  luxury  and  ftile  in 
which  they  live:  quantity,  variety,  and  fhow 
are  more  attended  to  in  France,  than  neat- 
nefs.  It  is  in  England  alone,  where  tables 
are  ferved  with  real  and  uniform  elegance  j 
but  the  appetite  meets  with  more  provoca- 
tives in  France  $  and  the  French  cuijine  in 
that  refjped:,  certainly  has  the  fuperiority. 

Ten  years  ago  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
admitted  often  to  the  table  of  a  Lady  of 
the  firft  rank.  On  St.  Anns-day,  (that be- 
ing her  name-day)  fhe  received  the  vilits 
of  her  friends,  who  all  brought  either  a 
valuable  prefent,  a  poefy,  or  a  compliment 
in  verfe :  when  the  defert  came  upon  the 
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table,  which  was  very  magnificent,  the 
middle  plate  feemed  to  be  the  fineft  and 
faireft  fruit,  (peaches)  and  I  was  much 
furprifed,  that  none  of  the  Ladies  were 
helped  by  the  gentlemen  from  that  plate ; 
but  my  furprize  was  foon  turned  into  afto- 
nifhment !  for  the  peaches  fuddenly  burft 
forth,  and  played  up  the  Saint's  name,  [St. 
Ann)  in  artificial  fire-works  !  and  many 
pretty  devices  of  the  fame  kind^  were 
whirled  off,  from  behind  the  coaches  of 
her  vifitprs,  to  which  they  were  fixed,  as 
the  company  left  the  houfe,  which  had  a 
pretty  effedt,  and  was  no  indelicate  way  of 
taking  a  French  leave. 

There  is  certainly  among  the  French 
people  of  fafhion  an  eafe  and  good- 
breeding,  which  is  very  captivating,  and 
not  eafily  obtained,  but  by  being  bred  up 
with  them,  from  an  early  age ;  the  whole 
body  muft  be  formed  for  it,  as  in  dancing, 
while  there  is  the  pliability  of  youth ;  and 
where  there  is,  as  in  France,  a  conftanf, 

early 
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early,  and  intimate  correfpondence  between 
the  two  fexes.  Men  would  be  fierce  and 
lavage,  were  it  not  for  the  fociety  of  the 
other  fex,  as  may  be  feen  among  the 
Turks  and  Moors,  who  mull  not  vifit  their 
own  wives,  when  other  men's  wives  are 
with  them.  In  France,  the  Lady's  bed- 
chamber is  always  open,  and  fhe  receives 
vifits  in  bed,  or  up,  with  perfect  eafe.  A 
noble  Lord,  late  embafiador  to  this  coun- 
try, told  me,  that  when  he  vifited  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman  of  falhion,  (I  think 
too  it  was  a  firft  vifit  after  marriage)  fhe 
received  him  fitting  tip  in  her  bed;  and 
before  he  went,  her file  de  chambre  brought 
his  Lordfhip  Madame  le  ComteJ/es  fhift, 
elegantly  feftooned,  which  his  Lordfhip 
had  the  honour  to  put  over  the  Lady's 
head,  as  fhe  fat  in  bed  ! — nor  was  there,  by 
that  favour,  the  leaft  indecency  meant ;  it 
was  a  compliment  intended ;  and,  as  fuch 
only,  received.  Marks  of  favour  of  that 
fort,  are  not  marks  of further  favours  from 
a  French  Lady. 

In 
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In  this  vaft  city  of  amufements,  among 
the  other  arts,  I  cannot  help  pointing  out 
to  your  particular  notice,  Ricblieii  s  monu- 
ment in  the  Sorbonney  as  an  inimitable  piece 
of  modern  fculpture*  by  Girrardeau;  and 
Madame  Valere 's  full-length  portrait  by  Le 
Brun:  She  was,  you  know,  miftrefs  to 
Lewis  the  XI Vth,  but  retired  to  the  con- 
vent, in  which  the  pidture  now  is,  and 
where  fhe  lived  in  repentance  and  forrow 
above  thirty  years. *f* 

The  connoijjeurs  furely  can  find  no  rea- 
fonable  fault  with  the  monumental  artift ; 
but  they  do,  I  think,  with  Le  Brun ;  the 
drapery,  they  fay,  is  too  full,  and  that  fhe  is 
overcharged  with  garments ;  but  fullnefs 

of 

*  Voltaire  fays,  this  monument  is  not  fufficiently 
noticed  by  Grangers. 

f  Madame  Valere,  during  her  retirement,  being  told 
of  the  death  of  one  of  her  fons,  replied,  "  I  mould  rather 
<«  grieve  for  his  birth,  than  his  death." 
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of  drefs,  adds  not  only  dignity,  but  de^ 
c&ncy,  to  the  perfon  of  a  fine  woman, 
who  meant  (or  the  painter  for  her)  to  bide, 
not  to  expofe  her  charms. 

If  fullnefs  be  a  fault,  it  is  a  fault  that 
Gainfborough,  Hoare,  Pine,  Reynolds,  and 
many  other  of  our  firft  modern  geniufes  are 
guilty  of ;  and  if  it  be  a fin,  the  beft  judges 
will  acquit  them  for  committing  it,  where 
dignity  is  to  be  confidered, 

Madame  Valere  appears  to  have  been 
Scattering  about  her  jewels,  is  tearing  her 
hair,  crying,  and  looking  up  to  the  heavens, 
which  feem  burfting  forth  a  tempeft  oyer 
her  head.  The  picture  is  well  imagined, 
2nd  finely  executed, 

I  found  upon  the  bulk  of  a  portable  fhop 
in  Paris,  a  moft  excellent  engraving  from 
this  pidture,^  and  which  carried  me  di- 
redtly  to  vifit  the  original ;  it  is  indeed 

ftained 

*  In  the  pofleffion  of  Mr.  Gains  bo  rough  J 
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ftained  and  dirty,  but  it  is  infinitely  fupe- 
rior  to  a  later  engraving  which  now  hangs 
up  at  all  the  print  fhops,  and  I  fuppofe  is 
from  the  firft  plate,  which  was  done  foon 
after  the  pidture  was  finillied.  Under  it 
are  written  the  following  ingenious,  tho', 
I  fear,  rather  impious  lines  : 

Magdala  dum  gemmas,  baccifque  monile  corufcum 

Projicit,  ac  formae  detrahit  arma  fuse: 
Dum  vultum  lacrymis  et  lumina  turbat ;  amoris 
Mirare  infidias !  haccapit  arte  Deum. 

Shall  I  attempt  to  unfold  this  writer's 
meaning  ?  Yes,  I  will,  that  my  friend  at 
Oxford  may  laugh,  and  dp  it  as  it  ought 
to  be  done, 

I. 

The  pearls  and  gems,  her  beauty's  arms, 

See  fad  Vale  re  foregoes  ; 
And  now  afiumes  far  other  charms 

Superior  1HU  to  thofe. 

II. 

The  tears  that  flow  adown  her  cheek, 

Than  gems  are  brighter  things; 
For  thefe  an  earthly  Monarch  iee-k, 

But  thofe  the  King  of  Kings, 


This 
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This  feems  to  have  been  the  author's 
thought,  if  he  thought  chajiely. — Shall  I 
try  again  ? 

The  pearls  and  gems  her  beauty's  arms, 

See  fad  Vale  re  foregoes : 
Yet  ftill  thofe  tears  have  other  charms, 

Superior  far  to  thofe : 
With  thofe  fhe  gained  an  earthly  Monarch's  love  : 
With  thefe  fhe  wins  the  King  of  Kings  above. 


Yet,  after  all,  I  do  fufped,  that  the  au- 
thor meant  more  than  even  to  fneer  a  little 
at  poor  Madame  Valere ;  but,  as  I  diflike 
common-place  poetry,  (and  poetry,  as  you 
fee,  diilikes  me)  I  will  endeavour  to  give 
you  the  literal  meaning,  according  to  my 
conception,  and  then  you  will  fee  whether 
our  joint  wits  jump  together. 

While  Magdalene  throws  by  her  bracelets,  adorned 
with  gems  and  pearls,  and  (thus)  difarms  her  beauty :  while 
tears  confound  her  countenance  and  eyes, 

With  wonder  mark  the  flratagems  of  love, 
With  this  lhe  captivates  the  God  above. 

The 
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The  impious  infinuation  of  the  Latin 
lines,  is  the  reafon,  I  fuppofe,  why  they 
were  omitted  under  the  more  modern  im- 
preffion  of  this  fine  print,  and  very  mid- 
dling Fxxnch  poetry  fuperceding  them. 


LETTER 
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LETTER  LIII. 

PARI5* 

TF  you  no  dot  life  HerreiY  bills,  I  recom- 
^  mend  to  you  at  Paris  ^  a  French*  rather 
than  an  Englifh  banker ;  I  have  found  the 
former  more  profitable,  and  moft  conve- 
nient. I  had,  ten  years  fince,  a  letter  of  cre- 
dit on  Sir  "John  Lambert,  for  £300,  from 
Mejf.  Hoares.  The  Knight  thought  pro- 
per, however,  to  refufe  the  payment  of  a 
twenty  pound  draft  I  gave  upon  him ; 
though  I  had  not  drawn  more  than  half  my 
credit  out  of  his  hands.  Monf.  Mary, 
on  whom  I  had  a  draft  from  the  fame  re- 
fpeftable  houfe,  this  year,  will  not  do  fucb 
things ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  be  ready  to 
ferve  and  oblige  ftrangers,  to  the  utmoft 
of  his  power :  he  fpeaks  and  writes  Eng- 
lifh very  well,  and  will  prove  an  agreeable 
and  ufeful  acquaintance  to  a  ftranger  in 

Paris. 
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Parish  His  fifter  too,  who  lives  with  him^ 
will  be  no  lefs  fo  to  the  female  part  of  your 
family.  His  houfe  is  in  Rue  Saint  Sauveur; 

The  Englifh  bankers  pay  in  filver,  and 
it  is  neceflary  to  take  a  wheel -barrow  with 
you  to  bring  it  away :  a  fmall  bag  will  do 
at  the  French  bankers'. 

There  is  3s  much  difference  between 
the  bankers  of  London  and  bankers  in  Paris , 
as  between  a  rotten  apple  and  a  found  one. 
You  can  hardly  get  a  word  from  a  London 
banker,  but  you  are  fure  of  getting  your 
money;  ,  in  Paris,  you  will  get  words 
enough,  and  civil  ones  too.  Remember,* 
however,  I  am  fpeaking  only  of  the  treat- 
ment I  have  experienced.  There  may  be, 
and  are,  no  doubt,  Englifh  bankers  at  Paris 
of  great  worth,  and  refpedtable  characters. 

It  is  not  reckoned  very  decent  to  frequent 
eoffee-houfes  at  Paris ;  but  the  politenefs 

of  Mon/ieur  and  Madame  Felix*  au  cajfe  de 
Vol.-  II.  M  Gonk$ 
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Contiy  oppofite  the  Pont  neuf,  and  the 
Englifh  news-papers,  render  their  houfe  a 
pleafant  circumftance  to  me ;  and  it  is  by- 
much  the  beft,  and  beft  fituated,  of  any  in 

Paris y  au  vois  le  monde. 

I  am  aftonifhed,  that  where  fuch  an 
infinite  number  of  people  live  in  fo  fmail 
a  compafs,  (for  P^misby  no  means  fo  large 
%s  London)  that  they  (hould  fuffer  the  dead  to 
be  buried  in  the  manner  they  do,  or  within 
the  city.  There  are  feveral  burial  pits  inP#- 
rtSy  of  a  prodigious  fize  and  depth,  in  which 
the  dead  bodies  are  laid,  fide  by  fide,  with- 
out any  earth  being  put  over  them  till  the 
ground  tier  is  full ;  then,  and  not  till  then ! 
a  fmall  layer  of  earth  covers  them,  and  ano- 
ther layer  of  dead  comes  on,  till  by  layer 
upon  layer,  and  dead  upon  dead,  the  hole 
is  filled  with  a  mafs  of  human  corruption, 
enough  to  breed  a  plague  ;  thefe  places  are 
enclofed,  it  is  true,  within  high  walls ; 
but  neverthelefs,  the  air  cannot  be  improved 
by  it ;  ana  the  idea  of  fuch  an  affemblage  of 

putnfying 
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putrifying  bodies,  in  one  grave,  fo  thinly 
covered,  is  very  difagreeable.  The  burials 
in  churches  too,  often  prove  fatal  to  the 
priefts  and  people  who  attend ;  but  every 
body,  and  every  thing  in  Paris,  is  fo  much 
alive,  that  not  a  foul  thinks  about  the  dead. 

I  wifh  I  had  been  born  a  Frenchman.- — \ 
Frenchmen  live  as  if  they  were  never  to  die, 
Englifhmen  die  all  their  lives;  and  yet, 
as  Lewis  the  XlVth  faid,  "  I  don't  think 
"  it  is  fo  difficult  a  matter  to  die,  as  men 
<c  generally  imagine,  when  they  try  in  ear- 
"  nefL"  I  am  fure  there  is  one  great  confo- 
lation  in  death,  L  e.  getting  rid  of  an  infinite 
number  of  rafcals  by  God's  coup  de  main. 

I  muft  tell  you  before  I  leave  Paris  >  that 
I  ftept  over  to  Marli,  to  fee  the  Queen  j  I 
had  feen  the  King  nine  years  ago  ;  but  he 
was  not  then  a  King  over  eight  millions  of 
people,  and  the  fineft  country  under  the 
fun  ;  yet  he  does  not  feem  to  lay  fo  much 
ftrefs  upon  his  mighty  power  as  might  be 
M  2  expected 
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expe&ed  from  fo  young  a  prince,  but  ap* 
pears  grave  and  thoughtful.  I  am  told  he 
attends  much  to  bufinefs,  and  endeavours 
to  make  his  fubje&s  happy.  His  refolu- 
tion  to  be  inoculated,  immediately  after 
fucceeding  to  fuch  a  kingdom,  is  a  proof 
of  his  having  a  great  fhare  of  fortitude.  In 
England  fitch  a  determination  would  have 
been  looked  upon  with  indifference  j  but 
in  France,  where  the  bulk  of  the  people  do 
not  believe  that  it  fecures  the  patient  from 
a  fecond  attack ;  where  the  clergy  in  gene- 
ral confider  it  unfavourable,  even  in  a  reli- 
gious light ;  and  where  the  phyfical  people, 
for  want  of  practice,  do  not  underftand  the 
management  of  the  diftemper,  fo  as  it  is 
known  in  England ;  I  may  venture  to  fay, 
without  being  charged  with  flattery,  that 
it  was  an  heroic  refolution :  add  to  this, 
the  King  knowing,  that  if  his  fubjedts  fol- 
lowed his  example,  it  muft  be  chiefly  done 
by  their  own  furgeons  and  phyficians,  fo  he 
put  himfelf  under  their  management  alone, 
though  I  think  Sutton  was  then  at  Pans. 

The 
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The  Queen  is  a  fine  figure,  handfome* 
and  very  fprightly,  drefles  in  the  prefent 
gout  of  head  drefs,  and  without  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  thereby  difplays  a  molt  lovely 
neck. 

I  faw  in  a  china  fhop  at  Paris,  the  figure 
of  the  King  and  Queen  finely  executed, 
and  very  like,  in  china :  the  King  is  play- 
ing on  the  harp,  and  the  Queen  dropping 
her  work  to  liften  to  the  harmony.  The  two 
figures,  about  a  foot  high,  were  placed  in  an 
elegant  apartment,  and  the  toute  enfemble 
was  the  prettieft  toy  I  ever  beheld :  the 
price  thirty  guineas. 

I  fhall  leave  this  town  in  a  few  days,  and 
take  the  well-known  and  welUbeaten  rout 
Anglois  for  Calais,  thro'  Chantilly,  Amiens^ 
and  Boulogne,  and  then  I  fhall  have  twice 
erolTed  this  mighty  kingdom. 


M  3  LETTER 
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LETTER  LIV. 

Calais. 

T  Am  now  returned  to  the  point  from 
■4-  whence  I  fat  out,  and  rather  within  the 
revolution  of  one  year ;  which,  upon  the 
whole,  though  I  met  with  many  untoward 
circumftances,  has  been  the  moft  intereft- 
ing  and  entertaining  year  of  my  whole  life, 
and  will  afford  me  matter  of  reflection  for 
the  little  which  remains  unfinifhed  of  that 
journey  we  muft  all  take  fooner  or  later,  a 
journey  from  whence  no  traveller  returns. 
— And  having  faid  fo  much  of  myfelf,  I 
am  fure  you  will  be  glad  to  change  the 
fubjed:  from  man  to  beaft,  efpecially  to 
fuch  a  one  as  I  have  now  to  fpeak  of, 

I  told  you,  when  I  fet  out,  that  I  had 

bought  a  handfome-looking  Bnglifh  horfe 

for  feven  guineas,  but  a  little  touched  in 

his 
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his  wind ;  I  can  now  inform  you,  that 
when  I  left  this  town,  he  was  rather  thin, 
and  had  a  fore  back  and  fhoulder  j  both 
which,  by  care  and  caution,  were  foon 
healed,  and  that  he  is  returned  fair  and  fat, 
and  not  a  hair  out  of  its  place,  though  he 
drew  two  grown  perfons,  two  children,  (one 
of  thirteen,  the  other  ten  years  old)  a  very 
heavy  French  cabriolet,  and  all  our  baggage, 
nay,  almoft  all  my  goods,  chattels,  and 
worldly  property  whatever,  outward  and 
homeward,  except  between  Cette  and  Bar- 
celona, going,  and  Lyons  and  this  town  re- 
turning !  I  will  point  out  to  you  one  of  his 
day's  work,  by  which  you  will  be  able  to 
judge  of  his  general  power  of  working: 
At  Perpignan  I  had,  to  fave  him,  hired 
poft-horfes  to  the  firft  town  in  Spain,  as 
I  thought  it  might  be  too  much  for  him 
to  afcend  and  defcend  the  Pyrenees  in  one 
day  -y  befide  fixteen  miles  to  the  foot  of 
them,  on  this  fide,  and  three  to  Jonquire 
on  the  other ;  but  after  the  horfes  were 
put  to,  the  poft-mafter  required  me  to  take 
M  4  two 
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two  men  to  Boulou,  in  order  to  hold  the 
chaife,  and  to  prevent  its  over-turning  in 
croffing  the  river  near  that  village.  Suctf  a 
flagrant  attempt  to  impofe,  determined  me 
to  take  neither  horfes  nor  men  :  and  at  fe~ 
yen  o'clock  I  fet  off  with  Callee  (that  is  my 
houyhnhnm's  name)  and  arrived  in  three 
hours  at  Boulou,  a  paltry  village,  but  in  a 
lituation  fit  for  the  palace  of  Augustus  \ 

So  far  from  wanting  men  from  Per- 
pignan  to  conduct  my  chaife  over  the 
river,  the  whole  village  were,  upon  our 
arrival,  \x\  motion  after  the  job.  We, 
Jiowever,  paffed  it,  without  any  afiiftance 
but  our  own  weight  to  keep  the  wheels 
down,  and  the  horfe's  ftrength  and  jfturdi- 
pefs,  to  drag  us  through  it.  In  about  three 
hours  more  we  paffed  over  the  fummit  of 
this  great  chain  of  the  univerfe ;  and  in  two 
more,  arrived  at  Jonquire :  near  which  vil- 
lage my  horfe  had  a  little  bait  of  frefh 
mown  hay,  the  firft,  and  laft,  he  eat  in  that 
kingdom.    And  when  I  tell  you  that  this 

faithful* 
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faithful,  and  (for  a  great  part  of  my  journey) 
only  fervant  I  had,  never  made  a  fauxpaux, 
never  was  fo  tired,  but  that  upon  a  pinch, 
he  could  have  gone  a  league  or  two  farther; 
nor  ever  was  ill,  lame,  phyficked,  or  bled, 
iince  he  was  mine ;  you  will  agree,  that 
either  he  is  an  uncommon  good  horfe,  or 
that  his  matter  is  a  good  groom  !  Indeed 
I  will  fay  that,  however  fatigued,  wet, 
hungry,  or  droughty  I  was,  I  never  partook 
of  any  refreshment  till  my  horfe  had  every 
comfort  the  inn  could  afford.    I  carried  a 
wooden  bowl  to  <nve  him  water,  and  never 
paffed  a  brook  without  afking  him  to  drink. 
— -And,  as  he  has  been  my  faithful  fervant, 
I  am  now  his ;  for  he  lives  under  the  fame 
roof  with  me,  and  does  nothing  but  eat, 
drink,  and  fleep.— As  he  never  fees  me, 
nor  hears  my  voice,  without  taking  fome 
affe&ionate  notice  of  me,  I  ventured  to 
afk  him  tenderly,  whether  he  thought  he 
fhpuld  be  able  to  draw  two  of  the  fame 
party  next  year  to  Koine?  No  tongue  could 
more  plainly  exprefs  his  willingnefs !  he 

anfwered 
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anfwered  me,  in  French  indeed,  we-we-we- 
we-we>  faid  he ;  fo  perhaps  he  might  not 
be  fincere,  tho'  he  never  yet  deceived  me. 
If,  however,  he  fhould  not  go,  or  ihould 
out-live  me,  which  is  very  probable,  my 
dying  requeft  to  you  will  be,  to  procure 
him  a  peaceful  walk  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  within  the  park -walls  of 
fome  humane  private  gentleman  ;  though 
I  flatter  myfelf  the  following  petition  will 
fave  you  that  trouble,  and  me  the  concern 
of  leaving  him  without  that  comfort  which 
his  faithful  fervices  merit. 


9 
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To  Sir  James  Tylney  Long,  Bart. 
A  Faithful  Servant's  bumble  Petition, 

Shewetk, 

y  |  ^HAT  your  petitioner  entered  into  the 
fervice  of  his  prefent  mailer,  at  an 
advanced  age,  and  at  a  time  too,  that  he  la- 
boured under  a  pulmonic  diforder,  deemed 
incurable ;  yet  by  gentle  exercife,  whole- 
fome  food,  and  kind  ufage,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  accompany  his  matter  from  Calais 
to  Artois,  Cambray,  Rbeims,  St.  Dezier, 
Dijon,  Cballons,  Macon ,  Lyons,  Pont  St. 
EJprit,  Pont  du  Guard,  Nifmes,  Montpellier, 
Cette,  Narbonne,  Perpignan,  the  Pyrenees, 
Barcelona,  Montferrat,  Aries,  Marfeilles, 
Touloufe,  Avignon,  Aix,  Valence,  Paris,  and 
back  to  Calais,  in  the  courfe  of  one  year : 
And  that  your  petitioner  has  acquitted 
himfelf  fo  much  to  his  matter's  fatisfadion, 
that  he  has  promifed  to  take  him  next  year 

to 
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to  Rome ;  and  upon  his  return,  to  get  him 
a  fine-cure  place  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days ;  and,  as  your  petitioner  can  produce 
a  certificate  of  his  honefty,  fobriety,  flea- 
dinefs,  and  obedience  to  his  mafter;  and 
wifhes  to  throw  himfelf  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  man  of  fortune,  honour,  and  hu- 
manity, he  is  encouraged  by  his  faid  mailer 
to  make  this  his  humble  prayer  to  you, 
who  fays,  that  to  above  three  hundred 
letters  he  has  lately  written,  to  alk  a  fmall 
boon  for  himfelf,  he  did  not  receive  above 
three  anfwers  that  gave  him  the  pleafure 
your's  did,  though  he  had  twenty  times 
better  pretenfions  to  an  hundred  and  fifty. 
And  as  your  petitioner  has  feen  a  great  deal 
of  the  world y  as  well  as  his  maftery  and  has 
always  pbferved,  that  fuch  men  who  are 
kind  to  their  fellow-creatures,  are  kind 
aifo  to  brutes ;  permit  an  humble  brute  to 
throw  himfelf  at  your  feet,  and  to  alk  upon 
his  return  from  Rome,  a  lean-to  fhed,  under 
your  park-wall,  that  he  may  end  his  days 
in  his  native  country*  and  afford  a  repas, 

at 
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at  his  death,  to  the  dogs  of  a  Man  who 
feeds  the  poor,  cloaths  the  naked,  and  who 
knows  how  to  make  ufe  of  the  nobleft 
privilege  which  a  large  fortune  can  beftow, 
— that  of  foftening  the  calamities  of  man- 
kind, and  making  the  hearts  glad  of  thofe 
who  are  opprefled  with  misfortunes- — 
Your  petitioner,  therefore,  who  has  never 
been  upon  his  knees  before  to  any  man 
living,  humbly  prays,  that  he  may  be  ad- 
mitted within  your  park-pail,  and  that  he 
may  partake  of  that  bounty  which  you 
beftow  in  common  to  your  own  fervants, 
who,  by  age  or  misfortunes,  are  paft  their 
labour ;  in  which  requeft  your  petitioner's 
mailer  impowers  him  to  ufe  his  name  and 
joint  prayer  with 

Calle'e* 

I  do  hereby  certify,  that  nothing  is  ad- 
vanced in  the  above  petition,  but  what  is 
ftricftly  true,  and  that  if  the  petitioner  had 
been  able  to  exprefs  himfelf  properly,  his 
merits  and  good  qualities  would  have  ap* 
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peared  to  much  greater  advantage,  as  well 
as  his  fervices  -y  as  he  has  omitted  many 
towns  he  attended  his  mafter  to,  befides  a 
variety  of  fmaller  journies  $  that  he  is  cau- 
tious, wary,  fpirited,  diligent,  faithful,  and 
honeft ;  that  he  is  not  nice,  but  eats,  with 
appetite  and  good  temper,  whatever  is  fet 
before  him ;  and  that  he  is  in  all  refpeds 
worthy  of  that  afylum  he  alks,  and  which 
his  mafter  laments  more  on  his  account 
than  his  own,  that  he  cannot  give  him. 

Philip  Thicknesse. 

Calais  *  the  4th  of  Nov. 
i776. 
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LETTER  LV. 


Calais. 


N  our  way  here,  we  fpent  two  or 


Chatteaus  belonging  to  the  Prince  of 
Conde  :  for,  though  we  had  vifited  this 
delightful  place,  two  or  three  times,  fome 
years  ago,  yet,  befide  its  natural  beau- 
ties, there  is  always  fomething  new.  One 
fpot  we  found  particularly  pleafing,  nay 
flattering  to  an  Englifhman ;  it  is  called 
Vljle  dy Amour,  in  which  ther  are  fome 
thatched  cottages,  a  water-mill,  a  garden, 
fhrubbery,  &c.  in  the  Englifh  tafte,  and 
the  whole  is,  in  every  refped:,  well  execu- 
ted. The  dairy  is  neat,  and  the  milk-maid 
not  ugly,  who  has  her  little  villa,  as  well 
as  the  miller.  There  is  alfo  a  tea-houfe,  a 
billiard-room,  an  eating-room,  and  fome 
other  little  buildings,  all  externally  in  the 

Englifh 
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Englifli  village  ftile>,  which  give  the  lawn, 
and  Terpentine  walks  that  furround  them, 
a  very  paftoral  appearance.  The  eating- 
room  is  particularly  well  fancied,  being 
coved  within,  and  fo  painted  as  to  pro- 
duce a  good  idea  of  a  clofe  arbor ;  the  fe- 
veral  windows,  which  are  pierced  through 
the  fides,  have  fuch  forms,  as  the  fantaftic 
turn  of  the  bodies  of  the  painted  trees 
admit  of ;  and  the  building  is  in  a  manner 
furrounded  with  natural  trees ;  the  room, 
when  illuminated  for  the  Prince's  fupper, 
has  not  only  a  very  pleafing  effedt,  but  is 
a  well  executed  deception,  for  the  real 
trees  falling  into  perfpeftive  with  thofe 
which  are  painted,  through  the  variety  of 
odd-fhaped  windows,  has  a  veiy  natural, 
and  confequently  a  very  pleafing  efFedt ;  but 
what  adds  greatly  to  the  deception,  is,  that 
at  each  corner  of  the  room  the  floor  is 
opened,  and  tumps  of  earth  thrown  up, 
which  bear,  in  full  perfection,  a  great  va- 
riety of  flowers  and  flowering  rhrubs.  We 
had  the  honour  to  be  admitted  while  the 

Prince 
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Prince  of  Condi,  the  Duke  and  Duchefs 
of  Bourbon ,  the  Princefs  of  Monaco,  and 
two  or  three  other  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  at  flipper;  a  circumftance  which  be- 
came rather  painful  to  us,  as  it  feetned  to 
occalion  fome  to  the  company,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  Prince,  who  inquired  who 
we  were,  and  took  pains  to  fhew  every 
fort  of  politenefs  he  could  to  ftrangers  he 
knew  nothing  of.  The  fupper  was  ele* 
gantly  ferved  on  plate ;  but  there  feemed 
to  me  too  many  fervants  round  the  table. 
The  converfation  was  very  little,  and  very 
re  ferved.  I  do  not  recolledt  that  I  faw  fcarce 
a  fmile  during  the  whole  time  of  fupper. 

The  Prince  is  a  fprightly,  agreeable  man, 
fomething  in  perfon  like  Lord  Barrington$ 
and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  fo  like  his  father, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  know  the  fon  from 
the  father. 

The  Duchefs  of  Bourbon  is  yourig,  hand- 
fome,  and  a  moft  accomplifhed  lady. 

Vol.  IL  N  During 
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During  the  flipper,  a  good  band  of  mufic 
played  ;  but  it  was  all  wind  inftruments. 
Mr.  Lejeune>  the  firft  balloon,  is  a  moffc 
capital  performer  indeed. 

After  the  defert  had  been  ferved  up 
about  ten  minutes,  the  Princefs  of  Monaco 
rofe  from  the  table,  as  did  all  the  company, 
and  fuddenly  turning  from  it,  each  lady 
and  gentleman's  fervant  held  them  a  water 
glafs,  which  they  ufed  with  great  delicacy, 
and  then  retired. 

•  The  Princefs  of  Monaco  is  feparated  from 
the  Prince  her  hulbandj  yet  fhe  has  beauty 
enough  for  any  Prince  in  Europe,  and 
brought  fortune  enough  for  two  or  three. 

The  Duchefs  of  Bourbon  had  rather  a 
low  head-drefs,  and  without  any  feather, 
or,  that  i  could  perceive,  rouge  ;  the  Prin- 
cefs of  Monaco 's  head-drefs  was  equally 
plain ;  the  two  other  ladies,  whofe  rank  I 

do 
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do  not  recolledt,  wore  black  caps,  and  hats 
high  drefled.  There  were  eight  perfons 
fat  down  to  table,  and  I  think,  about 
twenty-five  fervants,  in  and  out  of  livery, 
attended. 

The  next  day,  we  Were  admitted  to  fee 
the  Prince's  cabinet  of  natural  and  artificial 
curiofities ;  and,  as  I  intimated  my  defign 
of  publifhing  fome  account  of  my  journey, 
the  Prince  was  pleafed  to  allow  me  as  much 
time  as  I  chofe,  to  examine  his  very  large 
and  valuable  collection ;  among  which  is 
a  cafe  of  gold  medallions^  (72)  of  the 
Kings  of  France,  in  fucceffion,  a  great 
variety  of  birds  and  beafts,  ores,  minerals, 
petrifactions,  gems,  cameos,  &c.  There 
is  alfo  a  curious  cabinet,  lately  prefented 
to  the  Prince  by  the  King  of  Denmark; 
and  near  it  flood  a  moft  ftriking  reprefenta- 
tion,  in  wax,  of  a  prefent  faid  to  be  ferved 
up  to  a  late  unfortunate  Queen  5  it  is  the 
head  and  right  hand  of  Count  Struenfee^  as 
-  they  were  taken  off  after  the  execution ;  the 
N  2  head 
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head  and  hand  lie  upon  a  iilver  difh,  with 
the  blood  and  blood-veflels  too,  well  exe- 
cuted ;  never  furely  was  any  thing  fo  Jadly, 
yet  fo  finely  done.    I  defy  the  niceft  eye, 
however  near,   to  diftinguifli  it  (fuppofe 
the  head  laid  upon  a  pillow  in  a  bed)  from 
nature;  nor  mult  Mrs.  Wright,  or  any  of 
the  workers  in  wax  I  have  ever  yet  feen, 
pretend  to  a  ty  the  of  the  perfection  in  that 
art,  with  the  man  who  made  this  head* — 
Sad  as  the  fubjedl  is,  I  could  not  withftand 
the  temptation  of  alking  permiffion  to  take 
a  copy  of  it ;  and,  fortunately,  I  found  the 
man  who  made  it  was  then  at  Paris, — nor 
has  he  executed  his  work  for  me  lefs  per- 
fect than  that  he  made  for  the  Prince. — ■ 
I  have  been  thus  particular  in  mentioning 
this  piece  of  art,  becaufe,  of  the  kind,  I 
will  venture  to  fay,  it  is  not  only  deadly  fine, 
but  one  of  the  mofl  perfedl  deceptions 
ever  feen. 

When  you,  or  any  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  have  honoured  this  poor 

performance 
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performance  of  mine  with  their  names,  or 
their  family  or  friends,  pafs  this  way,  I 
fhall  be  happy  to  embrace  that  occafion,  to 
fhew,  that  I  have  not  faid  more  of  this 
inimitable  piece  of  art,  than  it  merits ;  nor 
do  I  fpeak  thus  pofitively  from  my  own 
judgment,  but  have  the  concurrent  opinion 
of  many  men  of  unqueftionable  judgment, 
that  it  is  a  mafter-piece  of  art,  and  among 
the  reft,  our  worthy  and  valuable  friend 
Mr.  Sharp,  of  the  Old  "Jewry. 

Before  we  left  Chantilly,  we  had  a  little 
concert,  to  which  my  train  added  one  per- 
former; and  as  it  was  the  only  firing  inftru- 
ment,  it  was  no  fmall  addition. 

The  day  we  left  this  charming  place,  we 
found  the  Prince  and  all  his  company  un- 
der tents  and  pavilions  on  the  road-fide, 
from  whence  they  were  preparing  to  follow 
the  hounds. 

At  Amiens,  there  is  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville> 
a  little  antique  god  in  bronze,  which  was 
N  3  found 
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found,  about  four  year?  ago,  near  a  Roman 
urn,  in  the  earth,  which  is  very  well  wor- 
thy of  the  notice  of  a  connoijfeur  -y  but  it  is 
fuch  as  cannot  decently  be  defcribed ;  the 
perfon  in  whofe  cuftody  it  is,  permitted  me 
to  lake  an  impreffion  from  it  in  wax ;  but 
I  am  not  quite  fo  good  a  hand  at  wax-work 
as  the  artift  mentioned  above,  and  yet  my 
little  houfhold-god  has  fome  merit,  a  me- 
rit too  that  was  not  difcovered  till  three 
months  after  it  had  been  fixed  in  the  Hotel 
de  Vilky  and  the  difcovery  was  made  by  a 
female,  not  a*  male,  connoijjeur. 

It  is  laid,  that  a  Hottentot  cannot  be  fq 
civilized,  but  that  he  has  always  a  hanker- 
ing after  his  favage  friends,  and  dried  chit- 
terlinsy  and,  that  gypfies  prefer  their  roving 
life  to  any  other,  a  circumftance  that  once 
did,  but  now  no  longer  furprizes  me ;  for  I 
feel  fuch  a  defire  to  wander  again,  that  I 
am  impatient  till  the  winter  is  part,  when  I 
intend  to  vifit  Geneva,  and  make  the  tour 
of  Italy;   and  if  you  can  find  me  out  a 

fenfihle 
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fenfible  valetudinarian  or  two,  of  either  fex, 
or  any  age,  who  will  travel  as  we  do,  to  fee 
what  is  to  be  feen,  to  make  a  little  ftay, 
where  the  place,  or  the  people  invite  us  to 
do  fo;  who  can  dine  on  a  cold  partridge,, 
in  a  hot  day,  under  a  fhady  tree ;  and  tra- 
vel in  a  landau  and  one,  we  will  keep  them 
a  table  d'hote,  that  fhall  be  more  pleafant 
than  expenfive,  and  which  will  produce 
more  health  and  fpirits,  than  half  the  drugs 
of  Apothecary's-Hall. 

If  God  delights  fo  much  in  variety,  as 
all  things  animate  and  inanimate  fuffici- 
ently  prove,  no  wonder  that  man  fhould  do 
fo  too :  and  I  have  now  been  fo  accuftomed 
to  move,  though  flowly,  that  I  intend  to 
creep  on  to  my  journey  s  end,  by  which 
means  I  may  live  to  have  been  an  inha- 
bitant pf  every  town  almoft  in  Europe, 
and  die,  as  I  have  lately  (and  wifh  I  had 
always)  lived,  a  free  citizen  of  the  whole 
world,  Have  to  no  fed,  nor  fubjedl  to  any 
King.  Yet,  I  would  not  be  confidered  as 
N  4  one 
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one  wishing  to  promote  that  difpofition  in 
others;  for  I  muft  confefs,  that  it  is  in 
England  alone,  where  an  innocent  and 
virtuous  man  can  fit  down  and  enjoy  the 
bleffings  of  liberty  and  his  own  chearful 
hearth,  in  full  confidence  that  no  earthly 
power  can  difturb  it ;  and  the  beft  reafoij 
which  can  be  offered  in  favour  of  Englifh- 
men  vifiting  other  kingdoms,  is,  to  enable 
them,  upon  their  return,  to  know  how 
to  enjoy  the  ineftimable  bleffings  of  their 
own. 
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LETTER  LVL 

FOR  what  (hould  I  crofs  the  ftreight  which 
divides  us,  though  it  were  but  half  fe- 
ven  leagues  ?  we  fhould  only  meet  to  part 
again,  and  purchafe  pleafure,  as  moll  plea- 
fures  are  purchafed,  too  dearly;  I  have  dropt 
fome  heavy  tears,  (ideally  at  leaft)  over  poor 
Buckle's*  grave,  and  it  is  all  one  to  a  man* 
now  with  God  !  on  what  King's  foil  fuch  a 
tribute  as  that  is  paid  :  had  fome  men  of  all 
nations  known  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart  as 
we  did,  fome  men  of  all  nations  would  grieve 
as  we  do.  When  I  frequented  Morgans^ 
I  ufed  him  as  a  touch-ftone,  to  try  the 
hearts  of  other  men  upon ;  for,  as  he  was 
not  rich,  he  was  out  of  the  walk  of  knaves 
and  flatterers,  and  fuch  men,  who  were 
not  prejudiced  in  his  favour  at  firft  fight, 
and  coveted  not  his  company  after  a  little 

acquaintance, 

*  Wi  lliamBitckle,  Efq. 
t  Morgan's  CofFee-Houfe,  Grove,  Bath. 
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acquaintance,  I  always  avoided  as  beings 
made  of  bafe  metal.  It  was  for  this  reafon  I 
defpifed  that  ******  ****,  (you  know  who 
I  mean)  for  you  too  have  feen  him  fnarly 
and  bite,  and  play  the  dog ,  even  to  Buckle  ! 

Our  Sunday  night's  tea-club,  round  his 
qhearful  hearth,  is  now  for  ever  diflblved, 
and  Sharpe  and  Rye  have  adminiftered 
their  laft  friendly  offices  with  a  potion  of 
forrow. 

Were  I  the  hermit  of  St.  Catherine,  I 
would  chiffel  his  name  as  deeply  into  one 
of  my  pine-heads,  as  his  virtues  are  im- 
prefled  on  my  memory.  Though  I  have 
loft  his  guinea,  I  will  not  lofe  his  name , 
he  looked  down  with  pity  upon  me  when 
here ;  who  can  fay  he  may  not  do  fo  ftill  ? 
I  fhould  be  an  infidel,  did  not  a  few  fuch 
men  as  he  keep  me  back, 

x\nd  ijow,  my  dear  Sir,  after  the  many 
trifling  fubje£ls  in  this  very  long  correfpon- 
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dence  with  you,  I  will  avail  myfejf  pf  this 
good  one,  to  clofe  it,  on  the  npbleft  work 
of  GOD,  an  honest  Mam.  The  lofs 
of  fuch  a  friend,  is  fufficient  to  induce  one 
to  lay  afide  all  purfuits,  but  that  of  fol- 
lowing his  example,  and  to  prepare  to 
follow  him. 

If  you  fhould  ever  follow  me  here,  I 
flatter  myfeif  you  will  find,  that  I  have,  to 
the  beft  of  my  poor  abilities,  made  fuch  a 
fketch  of  men  and  things  on  this  fide  of  the 
water,  that  you  will  be  able  to  difcover 
fome  likenefs  to  the  originals.  A  bad 
painter  often  hits  the  general  features, 
though  he  fall  ever  fo  fhort  of  the  graces 
of  Tertian,  or  the  Morbidezza  of  Guido.  I 
am  fure,  therefore,  you  and  every  man  of 
candour,  will  make  allowances  for  the 
many  inaccuracies,  defedts,  &c.  which  I 
am  fenfible  thefe  letters  abound  with,  tho* 
I  am  incapable  of  correcting  them.  My 
journey,  you  know,  was  not  made,  as  mofl 
travellers'  are,  to  indulge  in  luxury,  or  in 

purfuit 
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purfuit  of  pleafures,  but  to  foften  forrow, 
and  to  recover  from  a  blow,  which  came 
from  a  mighty  hand  indeed!  but  a  hand, 
ftill  more  mighty,  has  enabled  me  to 
refifi  it,  and  to  return  in  health,  fpirits, 
and  with  that  peace  of  mind  which  no 
earthly  power  can  defpoil  me  of,  and  with 
that  friendship  and  regard  for  you,  which 
will  only  ceafe,  when  I  ceafe  to  be 

PHILIP  THICKNESSE. 

Calais^  Nov.  4, 
1776, 

P.  S.  I  found  Berwick's  regiment  on  duty 
in  this  town  :  it  is  commanded  by  Monf.  Ic 
Due  de  Fitz  James,  and  a  number  of  Irifh 
gentlemen,  my  countrymen,  (for  fo  I  will 
call  them.)  You  may  eafily  imagine,  that 
men  who  poflefs  the  natural  hofpitality  of 
their  own  country,  with  the  politenefs  and 
good-breeding  of  this,  muft  be  very  agree- 
able acquaintance  in  general;  But  I  am 
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bound  to  go  farther,  and  to  fay,  that  I  am 
endeared  to  them  by  marks  of  true  friend- 
fhip.  The  King  of  France,  nor  any  Prince 
in  Europe,  cannot  boaft  of  troops  better 
difciplined  ;  nor  is  the  King  infenfible  of 
their  merit,  for  I  have  lately  feen  a  letter 
written  by  the  King's  command,  from  le 
Comte  deSt.  Germain ,  addrefled  to  the  offi- 
cers of  one  of  thefe  corps,  whereby  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  King  is  truly  fenfible  of 
their  diftinguifhed  merit ;  for  braver  men 
there  are  not  in  any  fervice  : — What  an  ac- 
quisition to  France !  what  a  iofs  to  Britain!  ' 
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A  S  the  Marquis  of  Grimaldi  is  retired 
*■  from  his  public  character,  I  am 
tempted  to  fend  you  a  fpecimen  of  his  pri- 
vate one,  which,  flattering  as  it  is  to  me, 
and  honourable  to  himfelf,  I  fhouldhave 
with-held,  had  his  Excellency  continued 
firft  minifter  of  Spain  ;  by  which  you  will 
fee,  that  while  my  own  countrymen  united 
to  fet  me  in  a  fufpicious  light,  (though 
they  thought  otherwife)  the  minifter's  po- 
litenefs  and  humanity  made  them  tremble 
at  the  duplicity  of  their  conduit ;  and  had 
I  been  difpofed  to  have  adted  the  fame  fini- 
fter  part  they  did,  fome  of  them  might 
have  been  reminded  of  an  old  Spanifh 
proverb, 

46  A  las  malas  Unguas  tiger  as" 

"  May  Sor.  mio.  Por  la  carta  de  i°  del 
"  corrtc.  veo  fu  feliz  llegada  a  effa  ciudad, 
"  en  donde  habia  tornado  una  cafa,  y  por 
*6  las  cartas  que  me  incluye,  y  debuelbo, 

"  reconofco 
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€i  reconofco  los  terminos  honrados  y  re- 
"  comendables  con  que  ha  efe&uado  fu 
"  falida  de  Inglaterra,  Cofa  que  yo  nunca 
"  podria  dudar. 

u  Defeo  que  a  V-  S.  le  va'ya  muy  bien  en 
"  efte  Reyno,  y  efpero  que  me  avifara  el  ti- 
<c  empo  que  fe  propuliere  detener  en  Bar- 
"  celona,  y  tambien  quando  fe  verificara 
€t  fu  yda  a  Valencia :  cuyo  Pais  fe  ha 
"  creydo  el  mas  propio  para  fu  refidencia 
"  eftable,  por  la  fuavidad  del  clima  y  de- 
M  mas  circunftantias. — — V.  S.  me  hal- 
*€  lara  pronto  a  complacerle  y  fervirle  en 
"  lo  que  fe  le  ofrezca  :  que  es  querido  en  el 
u  dia  puedo  decirle,  referiendome  ademas 
"  a  mis  cartas  precedentes  communicadas 
"  por  medio  de  -  — 

«  Dios  quiere  a  V.  S.  M°  c* 

"  d°  Srel  i4Novre.  de  1775. 

«f  BL.M.  en.  S. 

"  Su  mayor  fer°\ 
*'  El  Marq'  de  Grimaldi. 
'*  A  Don  Felipe  Tbicknefs," 
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A  Madame  Thicknesse. 

"T  TOila  Madame,  quelques  amufemens  de  ma 
*  plume,  vous  avez  para  les  defirer,  mon 
empreflement  a  vous  obei'r  fera  le  merite  de  ees 
legeres  produ&ions  ^  la  premiere  a  eu  affez  de 
fucces  en  France,  je  doute  qu'elle  puifle  en 
avoir  un  pareil  en  Angleterre,  parce  que  le  mot 
n'a  peut-etre  pas  la  meme  lignification,  ce  que 
nous  appellons  Grelot  eft  une  petite  clochette 
fermee  que  Pon  attache  aux  hochets  des  enfans 
pour  les  amufer  \  dans  le  fens  metaphyfique  on 
en  fait  un  des  attributs  de  la  folie  :  Ici  je  l'em- 
ploye  comme  embleme  de  gaiete  et  d'enfance. 
LePrintems  eft  uneEpitre  ecritede  la  campagne 
a  un  de  mes  amis  j'etois  fous  le  charme  de  la 
creation,  pour  ainfi  dire  \  les  vers  en  font  d'une 
mefure  tres  difficile. 

La  defcription  de  Courcelles  eft  celle  d'une 
terre  qu'avoit  ma  mere,  et  ou  j'ai  pafle  toute  Ma 
jeuneffe  \  enchantee  de  fon  payfage,  et  de  la  vie 
champetre  que  j'aime  de  paffion,  je  Padreflbis  a  un 
honnete  homme  de  Rheims  que  j'appellois  par 
plaifanterie  mon  Papa :  ce  que  j'ai  de  meilleur 

dans 
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dans  mon  porte-feuille,  ce  font  des  chanfons 
pour  mon  mari  ;  comme  je  l'aime  parfaitement 
mon  coeur  m'a  fervi  de  mufe :  mais  cette  ten- 
drefie  toujours  fi  delicieufe  aux  interefles  ne 
peut  plaire  a  ceux  qui  ne  le  font  pas.  Quand 
j'aurai  l'honneur  de  vous  revoir,  Madame,  je 
vous  communiquerai  mon  recueil,  etvousjuge- 
rez.  Recevez  les  hommages  refpe&ueux  de  mon 
mari,  et  daignez  faire  agreer  nos  voeux  a  Monf. 
Tiennerfe  je  n'ai  point  encore  refu  les  jolies 
poches,  je  pars  demain  pour  la  campagne,  et 
j'y  refterai  quinze  jours ;  nous  avons  des  chaleurs 
cruelles,  Meflrs.  les  Anglois  qui  font  ici  en  fouf- 
frent  beaucoup,  j'ai  l'honneur  d'etre  avec  le 
plus  inviolable  attachement, 

Madame, 

Yotre  tres  humble 

et  tres  obeiflante  fervante, 

De  Courcelles  Desjardins. 

28  Juillet,  1776. 


o 


Efitre 
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Epitre  au  Gre/oL 

-*-^E  la  folie  aimable  lot 

Don  plus  brillant  que  la  richeffe, 

Et  que  je  nommerai  fagefle 

Si  je  ne  craignois  le  fagot, 

C'eft  toi  que  je  chante  6  Grelot ! 

Hochet  heureux  de  tous  les  ages 

L'homme  eft  a  toi  des  le  maillot, 

Mais  dans  tes  nombreux  appanages 

Jamais  tu  ne  comptas  le  fot : 

De  tes  fons  mitiges  le  fage 

En  tapinois  fe  rejou'it 

Tandis  que  l'infenfe  jouit 

Du  plaifir  de  faire  tapage. 

Plus  envie  que  dedaigne 

Par  cette  efpece  atrabilaire 

Qui  penfe  qu'un  air  refrogne 

La  met  au  deflus  du  vulgaire, 

La  privation  de  tes  bienfaits 

Seule  fait  naitre  fa  fatyre  ; 

Charmante  idole  du  franjois 

Chez  lui  refide  ton  empire  : 
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Tes  detradleurs  font  les  pedans9 
Les  avares  et  les  amans 
De  cette  gloire  deftrudtive 
Qui  peuple  l'infernale  rive? 
Et  remplit  l'univers  d5  exces. 
L'ambitieux  dans  fon  delire 
N5eprouve  que  de  noirs  acces, 
Le  genre-humain  feroit  en  paix, 
Si  les  conquerans  favoient  rire. 
Contre  ce  principe  evident 
C'eft  en  vain  qu'un  cenfeur  declame, 
Le  mal  ne  fe  fait  en  riant. 
Si  de  toi  provient  l'epigrame, 
Son  tour  heureux  n'eft  que  plaifant 
Et  ne  nuit  jamais  qu'au  mechant 
Que  fa  confcience  decele. 
Nomme  t-on  la  rofe  cruelle 
Lorfqu'un  mal-adroit  la  cueillant 
Se  blefle  lui-meme  au  tranchant 
De  Pepine  qu'  avec  prudence 
Nature  fit  pour  fa  defenfe. 
Tes  fimples  et  faciies  jeux 
Prolongent  dit-on  notre  enfance 
Cenfeur,  que  te  faut-il  de  mieux  ! 
Des  abus,  le  plus  dangereux, 
Le  plus  voifin  de  la  demence 

O  2 
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Eft  de  dormer  trop  d'importance 
A  ces  chimeres  dont  les  cieux 
Ont  compofe  notre  exiftence 
Notre  devoir  eft  d'etre  heureux 
A  moins  de  frais,  a  moins  de  voeux 
De  Phomme  eft  toute  la  fcience. 
Par  tes  fons  toujours  enchanteurs 
Tu  fais  fuir  la  froide  vieillefle 
Ou  plutot  la  couvrant  de  fleurs 
Tu  lui  rends  Pair  de  la  jeunefle. 
Du  temps  tu  trompes  la  lenteur, 
Par  toi  chaque  heure  eft  une  fete 
Democrite  fut  ton  Dofteur, 
Anacreon  fut  ton  Prophete 
Tous  deux  pour  fages  reconnus, 
L'un  riant  des  humains  abus 
Te  fit  fonner  dans  fa  retraite 
L'autre  chantant  a  la  guingette 
Te  donna  pour  pomme  a  Venus 
Apres  eux  ma  fimple  mufette 
T'offre  fes  accens  ingenus 
Charmant  Grelot,  fur  ta  clochette 
Je  veux  moduler  tous  mes  vers, 
Sois  toujours  la  douce  amufette 
Source  de  mes  plailirs  divers 
Heureux  qui  te  garde  en  cachette 
Et  fe  pafle  Punivers. 
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Le  Printems. 
Epitre  a  Monf.  D— g 

D  eja  dans  laplaine 
On  reflent  I'haleine 
Du  leger  Zephir  ; 
Deja  la  nature 
Sourit  au  plaifir, 
La  jeune  verdure 
A  l'eclat  du  jour 
Oppofe  la  teinte 
Que  cherit  l'amour 
Fuyant  la  contrainte> 
Au  pied  des  ormeaux^ 
Ma  mufe  naive 
Reprend  fes  pipeaux^ 
Sur  la  verte  rive 
Aux  tendres  echos 
Elle  dit  ces  mots, 

Volupte  fure 
Bien  fans  pareil ! 
O  doux  reveil 
De  la  nature ! 
Que  Pame  pure 

o3 
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Dans  nos  guerets 
Avec  yvreffe 
Voit  tes  attraits ; 
De  la  tendreffe 
Et  de  la  paix 
Les  doux  bienfaits 
Sur  toute  efpece 
Vont  s'epandant, 
Et  font  Paimant 
Dont  la  magie 
Enchaine  et  lie 
Tout  Punivers 
L'homme  pervers 
Dans  fa  malice 
Ferme  fon  coeur 
A  ces  delices, 
Et  de  l'erreur 
Des  gouts  fadlices 
Fait  fon  bonheur 
La  noire  envie 
Fille  d'orgueil, 
Chaque  furie 
Jufqu'au  cercueil, 
Tifle  fa  vie. 
Les  vains  defirs 
Des  vrais  plaifirs 
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Sont  antipodes  -y 

A  ces  pagodes 

Culte  fe  rend, 

L'oeil  s'y  meprend 

Et  perd  de  vue 

Felicite, 

La  Deite 

La  plus  courue 

La  moins  connue. 

Simple  reduit 

Et  folitaire 

Jadis  conftruit 

Par  le  myftere 

Eft  aujourd'hui 
Sa  refidence : 
La  bienveillance 
Au  front  ferein 
De  la  deefTe 
Eft  la  Pretreffe  ; 
Les  ris  badins 
Sont  facriftains, 
Joyeux  fidelles, 
De  fleurs  nouvelles 
Offrent  les  dons. 
Tendres  chanfons 
Tribut  du  Zele, 

O  4 
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Jointes  au  fons 
De  Philomele, 
De  fon  autel 
Sont  le  rituel 
Dans  fon  empire 
Telle  eft  la  IoiV 
"  Aimer  et  rire 
"  De  bonne  foy." 
Cet  Evangile 
Peu  difficile 
Du  vrai  bonheur 
Seroit  auteur 
Si  pour  apotre 
II  vous  avoit ; 
En  vain  tout  autre 
Le  precheroit. 
La  colonie 
Du  double  mont 
Du  vraie  genie 
Vous  a  fait  dony 
Sans  nul  caprice 
Entrez  en  lice, 
Et  de  Paffif 
Venant  acftif 
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Pour  la  Deefle 
Enchanterefle 
Qui  dans  ces  lieux 
Nous  rend  heureux 
Donnez  moi  rofe 
Nouvelle  eclofe : 
Du  doux  Printems 
Hatez  le  terns 
II  etincelle 
En  vos  ecri ts, 
Qu'il  renouvelle 
Mes  Efprits. 
Adieu  beau  Sire* 
Pour  ce  delire 
Le  fentiment 
Eft  mon  excufe. 
S'il  vous  amufe 
Un  feul  moment, 
Et  vous  rappelle 
Un  coeur  fidelle 
Depuis  cent  ans, 
Comme  le  votre 
En  tous  les  terns 
N'ai  defir  autre* 


FABLE 
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FABLE 

Les  'Aquilons  et  I'Oranger. 

D  E  fougeux  Aquilons  une  troupe  emportee 
Contre  un  noble  Granger  exhaloit  fes  fureurs 
lis  foufflerent  en  vain,  leur  rage  mutinee 
De  Parbre  aux  fruits  dores  n'ota  que  quelques 
fieurs. 

MADRIGAL. 

Du  tumulte,  du  bruit,  des  vaines  paflions 
Fuyons  Peclat  trompeur  :  a  leurs  impreflions 
Preferons  les  douceurs  de  ce  fejour  paifible, 
Difoit  un  jour  Arifte  a  la  tendre  Delos. 
Soit,  repart  celle-ci ;  mais  las !  ce  doux  repos 
N'eft  que  le  pis-aller  d'une  ame  trop  fenfible. 

QUATRAIN. 

Telle  que  ce  ruifleau  qui  promene  fon  onde 
Dans  des  lieux  ecartes  loin  du  bruit  et  du  monde 
Je  veux  pour  peu  d'amis  exifter  deformais 
C'eft:  loin  des  faux  plaifirs  que  l'on  trouve  les 
vrais. 

REVERIE 
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REVERIE  SUR  UNE  LECTURE. 

Aux  froids  climats  de  Pourfe,  et  dans  ceux  du 
midi, 

L'homme  toujours  le  meme  eft  vain,  foible,  et 
crcdule, 

Sa  devife  eft  partout  Sottife  et  Ridicule. 
Le  celebre  Chinois,  le  Francois  etourdi 
De  la  raifon  encor  n'ont  que  le  crepufcule 
Jadis  au  feul  hazard  donnant  tout  jugement, 
Par  les  effets  cuifans  du  fer  rougi  qui  brule 
On  crovoit  difcerner  le  foible  et  Pinnocent ; 
A  Siam  aujourd'hui  pareille  erreur  circule, 
Et  Pon  voit  meme  efprit  fous  une  autre  formule : 
Quand  quelque  fait  obfcur  tient  le  juge  en  fuf- 
pens 

On  fait  aux  yeux  de  tous  a  chaque  contendant 
D'Efculape  avaler  purgative  pillule, 
Celui  dont  1'eftomac  repugne  a  pareil  mets 
Eft  repute  coupable  et  paye  tous  les  frais. 
Du  pauvre  genre-humain  telles  font  les  anndes; 
Rome  porta  le  deuil  de  l'honneur  des  veftales, 
Du  Saint  Pere  a  prefent,  elle  baife  Pergot : 
Plus  gais,  non  plus  fenfes  dans  ce  fiecle  falot 
Nous  choififibns  aumoins  Perreur  la  plus  jolie: 

De 
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De  Pinquifition,  le  bal,  la  comedie 
Rempiacent  parmi  nous  le  terrible  fagot ; 
Notre  legerete  detruit  la  barbarie 
Mais  nous  n'avons  encor  que  change  de  folie* 

ENVOI  A  MON  MARL 

Tandis,  mon  cher,  que  tes  travaux 
Me  procurent  ce  doux  repos 
Et  cette  heureufe  infouciance 
But  incertain  de  Populence ; 
Mon  ame  Pabeille  imitant 
Aux  pays  d'efprit  elancee 
Cueille  les  fleurs  de  la  penfee 
Et  les  remet  aux  fentiment. 
Mais  helas  !  dans  ee  vafte  champ 
En  vain  je  cherche  la  fagefle, 
Pres  de  moi  certain  Dieu  fripon 
Me  fait  quitter  Pecole  de  Zenon 
JPour  le  charme  de  la  tendrefle; 
"  L'homme  eft  cree  pour  etre  bon 
ic  Et  non  favant,  dit  il,  qu'il  aime, 
<6  Du  bonheur  c'eft  le  vrai  fyfteme 
Je  fens,  ma  foi,  qu'il  a  raifon. 


DESCRIPTION 
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DESCRIPTION 

De  la  terre  dans  laquelle  fhabitois^  adrejfee  a  un 
homme  tres  refpeffable  que  fa-ppellois  mon  Papa. 

QUE  vous  etes  aimable  mon  cher  Papa  de 
me  demander  une  defcription  de  ma  foli- 
tude.  Votre  imagination  eft  genee  de  ne  pou- 
voir  fe  la  peindre.  Vous  voulez  faire  de  Cour- 
celles  une  feconde  etoile  du  matin,  et  y  Her 
avec  moi  un  de  ces  commerces  d'ames  referves 
aux  favoris  de  Brama.  Votre  idee  ne  me  per- 
dra  plus  de  vue,  j'en  ferai  mon  genie  tutelaire. 
je  croirai  a  chaque  inftant  fentir  fa  prefence,  ah  I 
elle  ne  peut  trop  tot  arriver,  montrons  lui  done 
le  chemin. 

Quittant  votre  cite  Rhemoife, 
Ville  fi  fertile  en  bons  Vins, 
En  gras  moutons,  en  bons  humains, 
Apres  huit  fois  trois  mille  toifes 
Toujours  fuivant  le  grand  chemin, 
On  decouvre  enfin  le  village 
Ou  fe  trouve  notre  hermitage. 
La  rien  aux  yeux  du  voyageur 

Ne 
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Ne  prefente  objet  de  furprife, 

Petit  ruifleau,  des  maifons,  une  Eglife 

Tout  a  cote  la  hutte  du  Pafteur ; 

Car  ces  Meffieurs  pour  quelques  Patenotres 

Pour  un  furplis,  pour  un  vetement  noir 

En  ce  monde  un  peu  plus  qu*en  P  autre 

Ont  droit  pres  du  bon  dieu  d'etablir  leur  manoin 

Ce  debut  n'eft  pas  fort  feduifant;  auffi  ne 
vous  ai-je  rien  promis  de  merveilleux.  Je  pour- 
rois  cependant  pour  embellir  ma  narration  me 
perdre  dans  de  brillantes  defcriptions,  et  com- 
mencer  par  celle  de  notre  clocher;  mais  malheu- 
reufement  nous  n'en  avons  point;  car  je  ne  crois 
pas  que  Pon  puiffe  appeller  de  ce  nom  Pendroit 
prefque  fouterrain  ou  logent  trois  mauvaifes  clo- 
ches. Elles  m'etourdiflent  par  fois  au  point 
que  fans  leur  bapteme,  je  les  enverrois  aux  en~ 
fers  fonner  les  diners  de  Pluton  et  dzProferpine. 

On  apper^oit  pres  de  PEglife,  entre  elle  et 
le  cure,  une  petite  fenetre  grillee,  ceci  eft  une 
vraie  curiofite  5  c*eft  un  fepulcre  bati  par  Sola- 
din  &Anglurey  ancien  Seigneur  de  Courcelles^  il 
vivoit  du  terns  des  croifades,  et  donna  comme 
les  autrcs  dans  la  manie  du  fiecie.    II  ne  fut 

pas 
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pas  plus  heureux  que  fes  confreres.  Son  fort 
fut  d'etre  prifonnier  du  vaillant  Saladin  dont  il 
conferva  le  furnom.  Sa  captivite  Pennuyant,  il 
fit  vceu,  fi  elle  finiflbit  bientot,  de  batir  dans  fa 
Seigneurie  un  fepulcre,  et  un  calvaire  a  meme 
diftance  Pun  de  Pautre  qu'ils  le  font  a  Jerufa- 
leni.    C'eft  aufli  ce  qu'il  fit, 

Quand  par  une  aventure  heureufe, 
Des  fers  du  vaillant  Saladin 
II  revint  chez  lui  fauf  et  fain  ; 
Mais  la  chronique  fcandaleufe 
Qui  daube  toujours  le  prochain, 
Et  ne  fe  repait  que  de  blame 
Pretend  que  trop  tot  pour  Madame, 
Et  trop  tard  pour  le  Pelerin 
Dans  fon  Chatel  il  s'en  revint. 
Ce  fut,  dit  on,  le  lendemain, 
La  veille,  ou  le  jour  que  la  Dame 
Croyant  fon  mari  tres  benin 
Parti  pour  la  gloire  eternelle 
Venoit  de  contracler  une  hymenee  nouvelle. 

La  tradition  etoit  en  balance  fur  ces  trois  dates  ; 
mais  la  malignite  humaine  a  donne  la  preference 
a  la  derniere,  enforte  qu'il  paroit  tres  fur  que 
PEpoux  n'arriva  que  le  lendemain,  Quel 
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Quel  affront  pour  un  chef  couronne  de  lauriers  f 

Tel  eft:  pourtant  le  fort  des  plus  fameux  guerriers  y 

Ceux  d'aujourd'hui  n'en  font  que  rire 

Mais  ceux  du  terns  pafle  mettoient  la  chofe  au  pis, 

lis  n'avoient  pas  Pefprit  de  dire 

Nous  fommes  quitte,  et  bons  amis. 

Pendant  que  vous  etes  en  train  de  vifiter  nos  an- 
tiquites  courcelloifes,  il  me  prend  envie  de  vous 
faire  entrer  dans  notre  reduit. 

Quoique  du  titre  de  chateau, 

Pompeufement  on  le  decore, 

Ne  vous  figurez  pas  qu'il  foit  vafte  ni  beau. 

Tel  que  ces  Grands  que  l'on  honore 

Pour  les  vertus  de  leurs  ayeux 

Pour  tout  merite  il  n'a  comme  eux 

Qu'un  nom  qui  fe  conferve  encore. 

Ainfi  pour  vous  en  former  une  jufte  idee,  ne 
cherchez  votre  modele  ni  dans  les  romans,  ni 
dans  les  miracles  de  feerie.  Ce  n'eft  pas  meme 
un  vieux  chateau  fort,  comme  il  en  exifte  encore 
quelques  uns  dans  nos  entours. 

Point,  on  n?y  voit  foffe  ni  baftion 
Ni  demi-lune  ni  Dongeon, 

Ni 
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Ni  beaux  dehors  de  ftrudture  nouvelle 
Mais  bien  une  antique  Tourelle 
Flanquant  d'aflez  vieux  batimens 
Dont  elle  eft  l'unique  ornement. 

Un  Poete  de  nos  cantons  a  dit  affez  plaifam* 
ment  en  parlant  de  ceci. 

Sur  les  bords  de  la  Vefle  eft  un  chateau  charmant 
(N'allez  pas  chicaner,  Letfteur  impertinent) 
Le  batiment  a  part,  la  Dame  qui  Phabite 
Par  fes  rares  vertus  en  fait  tout  le  merite. 
Vous  verrez  tout-a  Pheure  s?il  avoit  raifon. 

Je  ne  m'arreterai  point  a  vous  peindre  la  ferme 
quoi  qu'elle  tienne  au  chateau,  ni  Pattirail  des 
animaux  de  toute  efpece  qu'elle  renferme, 

Ces  fpe&acles  vraiment  ruftiques 

Offrent  pourtant  plus  de  plaifirs 

A  des  regards  philofophiques, 

Que  ce  que  Part  et  les  defirs 

De  notre  infatiable  efpece 
Inventent  tous  les  jours  aides  par  la  mollefle.' 

Je  vous  ferai  entrer  tout  de  fuite  dans  une 
grande  cour  de  gazon  ou  effeftivement  je  vou- 
P  drois 
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drois  bien  vous  voir.  Deux  manieres  de  Per- 
rons y  conduifent,  Pun  aux  appartemens,  l'autre 
a  la  cuifine.  Commenfons  par  ce  dernier  quoi- 
que  ce  ne  foit  pas  trop  la  coutume. 

La  chaquejour,  tant  bien  que  mal, 
On  apprete  deux  fois  un  repas  tres  frugal, 
Mais  que  Pappetit  aflaifonne. 
Loin,  bien  loin,  ces  bruyans  feftins 
Toujours  fuivis  des  medecins 
Ou  le  poifon  dans  cent  ragouts  foifonne 
Nous  aimons  mieux  peu  de  mets  bien  choifis 
De  la  Sante,  moins  de  plats,  plus  de  ris. 

Voila  notre  devife  mon  cher  Papa,  je crois  qu'ellc 
eft  aufli  la  votre  ;  notre  rez  de  chauffee  confifte 
en  cuifine,  office,  falle  a  manger,  chambre  et 
cabinets,  rien  de  tout  cela  n'eft  ni  elegant  ni 
commode. 

Nos  devanciers  fort  bonnes  gens 
N'entendoient  rien  aux  ornemens 
Et  leurs  defirs  ne  paftbient  guere 
Les  bornes  du  feul  neceflaire. 

lis  etoient  plus  heureux  et  plus  fages  que  nous, 
car  la  vraie  fagefle  n'eft  autre  chofe  que  la  mo- 
deration 
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deration  des  defirs.  D'apres  cette  definition  on 
pourroit,  je  crois,  loger  tout  ndtre  fiecle  aiix 
petites  maifons.  Ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  agreable 
dans  la  notre  eft  la  vue  du  grand  chemin. 

De  ce  chemin  ou  chacun  trotte 
Ou  nous  voyons  foirs  et  matins 
Pafler  toute  efpece  d'humains  5 
Tantot  la  gent  portant  calote, 
Et  tantot  de  jeunes  plumets, 
Les  rules  difciples  d'Ignace 
Puis  ceux  de  la  grace  efficace, 
Des  pietons,  des  cabriolets 
Taut  d'Etres  a  deux  pieds,  fots,  et  colifichets, 
Enfin  cent  fortes  d'equipages, 
Et  iniile  fortes  de  vifages. 

Ce  tableau  mouvant  eft  par  fois  fort  recreatif,  il 
me  paroit  a(Tez  plaifant  d'y  juger  les  gens  fur  la 
mine,  et  de  deviner  leuf  motif,  et  le  fujet  de 
leurs  courfes, 

Mais,  Papa,  qu'il  eft  confolant 
Voyant  leurs  foins  et  leut  inquietude 
De  jouir  du  repos  conftant 
Qu'on  goute  dans  la  folitude. 

P  2  A  dire 
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A  dire  vrai,  le  fpe&acle  du  grand  chemin,  ell 
celui  qui  m'occupe  le  moins ;  j'aime  mille  fois 
mieux  nos  promenades  champetres ;  avant  de 
vous  y  conduire,  il  faut  en  hiftorien  fidelle  vous 
rendre  compte  de  notre  chaumiere. 

Vous  croyez  peut-etre  trouver  un  premier  etage 
au  deflus  de  la  facade  dont  je  vous  ai  parle  ? 
Point  du  tout.  Ne  vous  ai-je  pas  dit  que  nos 
percs  preferoient  l'utile  a  Pagreable  :  aufli  ont 
ils  mieux  a! me  conftruire  de  grands  greniers  que 
de  jolis  appartemens  ;  mais  en  revanche  ils  ont 
jette  quantite  de  petites  manfardes  fur  un  autre 
cote  du  logis.  Ce  dernier  donne  fur  un  verger 
qui  fait  mes  delices,  il  eft  precede  d'un  petit  par- 
terre, et  finit  par  un  bois  charmant. 

Ur  e  onde  toujours  claire  et  pure 

Y  vient  accorder  fon  murmure 
Au  ion  melodieux  de  mille  et  mille  oifeaux 
Que  cachent  entous  terns  nosjeunes  arbrifleaux# 

C/eft  la  <que  votre  fille  fe  plait  a  rever  a  vous 
;  ler  Pana,  c'eft  dans  ce  reduit  agreable 
c  s,occupe  tour  a  tour  de  morale  et  de  tpn- 
dreiie.  Ep£icte$ 
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Epiftete,  Pope>  Zenon. 

Et  Socrate>  et  furtout  Pingenieux  Platon> 

Viennent  dans  ces  lieux  folitaires 

Me  preter  le  fecours  de  Jeurs  dodles  lumieres: 
Mais  plus  fouvent  la  fosur  de  Penfant  de  Cypris 
Ecartant  fans  refped  cette  foule  de  fages 
Occupe  feule  mes  efprits 

En  y  gravant  de  mes  amis 

Les  trop  feduifantes  images. 

Je  n'entreprendrai  pas  de  vous  peindre  nos  au~ 
tres  promenades,  elles  font  toutes  charmantes  \ 
un  payfage  coupe,  quantite  de  petits  bofquets, 
mille  jolis  chemins,  nous  procurent  naturelle- 
ment  des  beautes  auxquelles  Part  ne  fauroit  at- 
teindre. 

La  Vefle  borde  nos  prairies 
Sur  fa  rive  toujours  fleurie 
Regne  un  doux  air  de  bergerie 
Dangereux  pour  les  tendres  coeurs* 
La,  qui  fe  fent  Pame  attendrie 
S*il  craint  de  Pamour  les  erreurs 
Doit  yite  quitter  la  partie. 


Quittons 
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Quittons  la  done,  mon  cher  Papa^  aufli  bien  ai-je 
feulement  oublie  de  vous  montrer  la  plus  belle 
piece  de  l'hermitage.  C'eft  un  canal  fuperbe. 
II  a  cent  vingt  toifes  de  long  fur  douze  de  large, 
une  eau  courante  et  cryftalline  en  rend  la  fur- 
face  toujours  brillante,  cefl  la  digne  embleme 
d'un  coeur  ami,  jugez  ft  cette  vue  me  fait  penfer 
a  vous, 

De  grands  potagers  terminent  l'enclos  de  !a 
maifon.  Si  j'etois  mechante  je  continuerois  ma 
defcription,  et  ne  vous  ferois  pas  grace  d'une 
laitue  mais  je  me  contenterai  de  vous  dire  que 
le  ciel  fit  fans  doute  ce  canton  pour  des  Etres 
broutans.  Les  fruits,  et  les  legumes  y  font 
excellens.  Si  les  Ifi-aelites  en  euflent  mange 
jadis,  ils  n'auroient  ni  regrette  TEgypte  ni  de~ 
iire  la  terre  promifef 

Voila  mon  cher  Papa  une  aflez  mauvaize  ef- 
quifle  dij  pays  Courcellois, 

L'air  m'en  feroit  plus  doux  et  le  ciel  plus  ferein 

Si  quelque  jour,  moins  intraitable 

Et  fe  laiflant  flechir,  le  farouche  Deftin 

*  Y 
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Y  conduifoit  ce  trio  tant  amiable 
Que  j'aime,  et  cherirai  fans  fin 
Mais  las  !  j'y  perds  tout  mon  latin 
Et  ce  que  de  mieux  je  puis  faire 
Eft  d'efperer,  et  de  me  taire. 


T  Should  have  ftopt  here,  and  finished  my 
prefent  correfpondence  with  you,  by 
leaving  your  mind  harmonized  with  the 
above  fweet  ffcanzas  of  Madame  des  Jar  dins, 
but  that  it  may  feem  ftrange,  to  give  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  one  French  Lady's  literary  talents, 
without  acknowledging,  that  this  kingdom 

abounds  with  many,  of  infinite  merit,  

While  England  can  boaft  only  of  about 
half  a  dozen  women,  who  will  immorta^ 
lize  their  names  by  their  works,  France 
can  produce  half  an  hundred,  admired 
throughout  Europe,  for  their  wit,  genius, 
and  elegant  compofitions. — —Were  I  to 
recite  the  names  and  writings  only  of  fe- 

P  4  male 
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male  authors  of  eminence*  which  France 
has  produced,  fince  the  time  of  the  firft, 
and  molt  unfortunate  Heloife,  who  died  in 
1079,  down  to  Madame  Riccoboni>  now  li- 
ving, it  would  fill  a  volume.  We  have, 
however,  a  Carter,  and  a  Barbaud,  not 
lefs  celebrated  for  their  learning  and  genius, 
than  for  their  private  virtues  ;  and  I  think 
it  may,  with  more  truth,  be  faid  of  women, 
that  the  more  knowledge,  the  more  virtue  j 
than  of  men,  the  more  underftanding,  the 
lefs  courage.  Why  then  is  the  plume  eleva- 
ted to  the  bead?  and  what  muft  theprefent 
mode  of  female  education  and  manners  end 
in,  but  in  more  ignorance,  diffipation,  de- 
bauchery, and  luxury  ?  and,  at  length,  in 
national  ruin.  Thus  it  was  at  Rome,  the 
miftrefs  of  the  world  ;  they  became  fond 
of  the  moft  vitious  men,  and  fuch  as 
meant  to  enflave  them,  who  corrupted  their 
hearts,  by  humouring  and  gratifying  their 
follies,  and  encouraging,  on  all  fides, 
idlenefs  and  dilTolute  manners,  blinded  by 
Cesar's  complaifance  j  from  his  almfmen, 

they 
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they  became  his  bondmen ;  he  charmed 
them  in  order  to  enflave  them.  When  the 
tragedy  of  Tereus  was  aftedat  Rome,  Cicero 
obferved,  what  plaudits  the  audience  gave 
with  their  hands  at  fome  fevere  flrokes  in 
it,  againft  tyranny;  but  he  very  juftly  la- 
mented, that  they  employed  their  hands, 
only  in  the  Theatre,  not  in  defending  that 
liberty  which  they  feemed  fo  fond  of. 


AND 
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AND  now,  as  B  a  yes  fays,  "let's  have 


"  a  Dance,"  — 
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GENERAL 

HINTS,  &c. 


t 

TF  you  travel  poft,  when  you  approach 
the  town,  or  bourg  where  you  intend 
to  lie,  afk  the  poft- boy,  which  houfe  he 
recommends  as  the  beft  ?  and  never  go  to 
that,  if  there  is  any  other, — Be  previoufly* 
informed  what  other  inns  there  are  in  the 
fame  place.  If  you  go  according  to  the 
poft- boy's  recommendation,  the  aubergifte 
gives  him  two  or  three  livres,  which  he 
makes  you  pay  the  next  morning.  I  know 
but  one  auberge  between  Marfeilles  and 

Paris. 
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Paris,  where  this  is  not  a  conftant  prac- 
tice, and  that  is  at  Vermanton,  live  leagues 
from  Auxerre,  where  every  Englifh  travel- 
ler will  find  a  decent  landlord,  Monfieur 
Brunier,  a  St.  Nicolas ;  good  entertain- 
ment, and  no  impofition,  and  confequently 
an  inn  where  no  poft-boy  will  drive,  if  he 
can  avoid  it. 

\  It. 

If  you  take  your  own  horfes,  they  muft 
be  provided  with  head-pieces,  and  hal- 
ters ;  the  French  ftables  never  furnifh 
any  fuch  things;  and  your  fervant  muft 
take  care  that  the  G argon  d'Ecurie  does  not 
buckle  them  fo  tight,  that  the  horfes  con- 
not  take  a  full  bite,  this  being  a  common 
practice,  to  fave  hay. 

II!. 

If  the  Gar  con  d'Ecurie  does  not  bring 
the  halters  properly  rolled  up,  when  he 
puts  your  horfes  to,  he  ought  to  have 

nothing 
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nothing  given  him,  becaufe  they  are  fo 
conftantly  accuftomed  to  do  it,  that  they 
cannot  forget  it,  but  in  hopes  you  may  too. 

IV. 

Diredt  your  fervant,  not  only  to  fee  your 
horfes  watered,  and  corn  given  them,  but 
to  Jland  by  while  they  eat  it :  this  is  of- 
ten neceflary  in  England,  and  always  in 
France. 

V. 

If  you  eat  at  the  table  d'Hote,  the  price 
is  fixed,  and  you  cannot  be  impofed  upon. 
If  you  eat  in  your  own  chamber,  and  or- 
der your  own  dinner  or  fupper,  it  is  as 
neceffary  to  make  a  previous  bargain  with 
your  hoft  for  it,  as  it  would  be  to  bargain 
with  an  itinerant  Jew  for  a  gold  watch ; 
the  confcience  and  honour  of  a  French  Au- 
bergijte,  and  a  travelling  Jew,  are  always  to 
be  confidered  alike ;  and  it  is  verv  remarka- 
ble,  that  the  publicans  in  France,  are  the 

only 
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only  people  who  receive  flrangers  with  a 
cool  indifference !  and  where  this  indif- 
ference is  moft  (hewn,  there  is  moll  reafon 
to  be  cautious* 

VI. 

Be  careful  that  your  fheets  are  well  aired, 
otherwife  you  will  find  them  often,  not  only 
damp,  but  perfectly  wet. — Frenchmen  in 
general  do  not  confider  wet  or  damp  fheets 
dangerous,  at  leaft  I  am  fure  French  Auber- 
gijles  do  not. 

vir. 

Young  men  who  travel  into  France  with 
a  view  of  gaining  the  language,  fhould  al- 
ways eat  at  the  table  d'Hote.  There  is 

generally  at  thefe  tables,  an  officer,  or  a 
prieft,  and  though  there  may  be  none  but 
people  of  a  middling  degree,  they  will 
flrew  every  kind  of  attention  and  prefe^ 
rence  to  a  ftranger. 


VIII.  K 
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VIII. 

It  is  necefTary  to  carry  your  own  pillows 
with  you  ;  in  fome  inns  they  have  them ; 
but  in  villages,  bourgs,  &c.  none  are  to 
be  had. 

IX. 

In  the  wine  provinces,  at  all  the  table 
d'Hotes,  they  always  provide  the  common 
wine,  as  we  do  fmall  beer ;  wine  is  never 
paid  for  feparately,  unlefs  it  is  of  a  quality 
above  the  vm  du  Pays-,  and  when  you 
call  for  better,  know  the  price  before  you 
drink  it. 

X. 

When  fine  cambrick  handkerchiefs, 
&c.  are  given  to  be  wafhed,  take  care 
they  are  not  trimmed  round  two  inches 
narrower,  to  make  borders  to  Madame  la 
Blancbijfeufes  night  caps :  this  is  a  little 
douceur  which  they  think  themfelves  enti- 
ce tied 
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tied  to,  from  my  Lord  Anglois,  whom  they 
are  fure  is  tres  riche,  and  confequently 
ought  to  be  plundered  by  the  poor. 

XL 

Whenever  you  want  honeft  informa- 
tion, get  it  from  a  French  officer,  or  a 
prieft,  provided  they  are  on  the  wrong 
iide  of  forty ;  but  in  general,  avoid  all  ac- 
quaintance with  either,  on  the  right  fide 
of  thirty* 

xit 

Where  you  propofe  to  ftay  any  time, 
be  very  cautious  with  whom  you  make 
an  acquaintance,  as  there  are  always  a 
number  of  officious  forward  Frenchmen, 
and  Englifh  adventurers,  ready  to  offer  you 
their  fervices,  from  whom  you  will  find 
it  very  difficult  to  difengage  yourfelf, 
after  you  have  found  more  agreeable  com- 
pany.— — Frenchmen  of  real  fafhion,  are 
\iery  circumfpedt,  and  will  not  fall  in  love 
with  you  at  firft  fight ;  but  a  defigning 

knave 
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knave  will  exefcife  evefy  fpecies  of  bat- 
tery, in  order  to  fix  himfelf  upon  you  for 
his  dinner^  or  what  elfe  he  can  get,  and 
will  be  with  you  before  you  are  up,  and 
after  you  are  in  bed. 

XI1L 

Wherever  there  is  any  cabinet  of  curiofi- 
ties,  medals,  pictures,  &c.  to  be  feen,  ne- 
ver make  any  fcruple  to  fend  a  card,  de- 
firing  permiffion  to  view  them  j  the  re- 
queft  is  flattering  to  a  Frenchman,  and 
you  will  never  be  refufed;  and  befides 
this,  you  will  in  all  probability  thereby 

gain  a  valuable  acquaintance.  It  is 

generally  men  of  fenfe  and  philofophy, 
who  make  fuch  collections,  and  you  will 
find  the  collector  of  them,  perhaps,  thg 
moftpleafing  part  of  the  cabinet. 

XIV, 

Take  it  as  a  maxim,  unalterable  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians^  tha« 
whenever  you  are  invited  to  a  fupper  at 

Paris, 
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Paris,  Lyons,  or  any  of  the  great  cities, 
where  a  little  trifling  play  commences  be- 
fore fupper,  that  great  play  is  intended 
after  fupper  ;  and  that  you  are  the  marked 
pigeon  to  be  plucked.  Always  remember 
Lord  Cbejlerjield's  advice  to  his  fon  :  "  If 
"  you  play  with  men,  know  with  whom 
€€  you  play;  if  with  women,  for  what:' 
and  don't  think  yourfelf  the  more  fecure, 
becaufe  you  fee  at  the  fame  tabl'e  fome  of 
your  own  countrymen,  though  they  are 
Lords  or  Ladies;  a  London  gambler  would 
have  no  chance  in  a  Pari/ian  party. 

XV. 

Drefs  is  an  effential  and  moil  important 
confideration  with  every  body  in  France. 
A  Frenchman  never  appears  till  his  hair  is 
well  combed  and  powdered,  however  flo- 

venlyhe  may  be  in  other  refpe&s.  Not 

being  able  to  fubmit  every  day  to  this 
ceremony,  the  fervant  to  a  gentleman  of  fa- 
fhion  at  whofe  houfe  I  vifited  in  Marfeilles, 
having  forgot  my  name,  defcribed  me  to  his 

mafler, 
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mafler,  as  the  gentleman  whofe  hair  was 
toujour s  mat frife — Drefs  is  a  foolifh  thing, 
fays  Lord  Cbejierfield  5  yet  it  is  a'  foolifh 
thing  not  to  be  well  drelTed. 

XVI. 

You  cannot  dine,  or  vilit  after  dinner,  in 
an  undrefs  frock,  or  without  a  bag  to  your 
hair ;  the  hair  en  queue,  or  a  little  cape  to  your 
coat,  would  be  considered  an  unpardonable 
liberty.  Military  men  have  an  advantage 
above  all  others  in  point  of  drefs,  in  France^ 
a  regimental  or  military  coat  carries  a 
man  with  a  bonne  grace  into  all  companies, 
with  or  without  a  bag  to  his  hair ;  it  is  of 
all  others  the  propereft  drefs  for  a  firanger 
in  France,  on  many  accounts. 

XVII. 

In  France  it  is  not  cuftomary  to  drink  to 
perfons  at  table,  nor  to  drink  wine  after 
dinner :  when  the  defert  is  taken  away,  fo 
is  the  wine;— an  excellent  cuftom,  and 
worthy  of  being  obferved  by  all  nations. 

XVIII* 
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xvin. 

It  is  wrong  to  be  led  into  any  kind  of 
converfation,  but  what  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary,  with  the  common,  or  indeed  the 
middling  clafs  of  people  in  France.  They 
never  fail  availing  themfelves  of  the  leaft 
condefcenfion  in  a  ftranger,  to  afk  a  num- 
ber of  impertinent  queftions,  and  to  con- 
clude, if  you  anfwer  them  civilly,  that  they 
are  your  equals. — -Sentiment  and  bafhful- 
nefs  are  not  to  be  met  with,  but  among 
people  of  rank  in  France  :  to  be  free  and 
eafy,  is  the  etiquette  of  the  country ;  and 
fome  kinds  of  that  free  and  eafy  manner, 
are  highly  ofFenfive  to  ftrangers,  and  par- 
ticularly to  a  fhy  Englifhman. 

XIX. 

When  well-bred  people  flatter  ftrangers, 
they  feldom  diredl  their  flattery  to  the  ob- 
ject they  mean  to  compliment,  but  to  one 
of  their  own  country  : — As,  what  a  bonne 

grace 
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grace  the  Englifh  have,  fays  one  to  the 
other,  in  a  whifper  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  the  whole  company,  who  all  give 
a  nod  of  confent;  yet  in  their  hearts  they 
do  not  love  the  Englifh  of  all  other  nations, 
and  therefore  conclude,  that  the  Englifh  in 
their  hearts  do  not  love  them, 

XX. 

No  gentleman,  prieft,  or  fervant,  male 
or  female,  ever  gives  any  notice  by  knock- 
ing, before  they  enter  the  bed-chamber, 
or  apartment  of  ladies  or  gentlemen. — » 
The  poft-man  opens  it,  to  bring  your  let- 
ters >  the  capuchin,  to  alk  alms  j  and  the 
gentleman,  to  make  his  vifit.  There  is  no 
privacy,  but  by  fecuring  your  door  by  a 
a  key  or  a  bolt ;  and  when  any  of  the  mid- 
dling clafs  of  people  have  got  poffeffion  of 
your  apartment,  particularly  of  a  flranger, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  out. 

XXL 

There  is  not  on  earth,  perhaps,  fo  curi- 
ous and  inquiiitive  a  people  as  the  lower 
0^4  clafs 
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clafs  of  French :  noife  feems  to  be  one  of 
their  greateft  delights.  If  a  ragged  boy 
does  but  beat  a  drum  or  found  a  trumpet, 
he  brings  all  who  hear  it  about  him,  with 
the  utmoft  fpeed,  and  moft  impatient  curi- 
•fity.< — As  my  monkey  rode  poftillion,  in  a 
red  jacket  laced  with  filver,  I  was  obliged 
to  make  him  difmount,  when  I  palled  thro3 
a  town  of  any  lize :  the  people  gathered  fo 
rapidly  about  me  at  Moret,  three  leagues 
from  Fontainbleau,  while  I  Hopped  only  to 
buy  a  loaf,  that  I  verily  believe  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  except  the  fick  and 
aged,  were  paying  their  refpedts  to  my  lit- 
tle groom ;  all  infinitely  delighted ;  for 
none  offered  the  leaf!  degree  of  rudenefs. 
I  fear  a  Frenchman  could  not  have  paffed 
in  the  fame  manner,  fo  agreeably,  through 
a  country  town  in  England. 

XXII. 

The  French  never  give  coffee,  tea,  or  any 
refrefhment,  except  upon  particular  occa- 
fions,  to  their  morning  or  evening  vifitors. 

XXIII. 
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XXIIL 

When  the  weather  is  cold,  the  fire 
fmall,  and  a  large  company,  fome  young 
Frenchman  fhuts  the  whole  circle  from 
receiving  any  benefit  from  it,  by  placing 
himfelf  jufh  before  it,  laying  his  fword 
genteely  over  his  left  knee,  and  flattering 
himfelf,  while  all  the  company  wifh  him 
at  the  devil,  that  the  ladies  are  admiring 
his  legs  :  when  he  has  gratified  his  vanity, 
or  is  thoroughly  warm,  he  fits  down,  or 
goes,  and  another  takes  his  place.  I  have 
feen  this  abominable  ill-breeding  kept  up 
by  a  fet  of  accomplifhed  young  fops  for  two 
hours  together,  in  exceeding  cold  weather. 
This  cuftom  has  been  tranfplanted  lately 
into  England. 

xxiv. 

Jealoufy  is  fcarce  known  in  France ;  by 
the  time  the  firft  child  is  born,  an  indiffe- 
rence generally  takes  place:  the  hufband and 

wife 


(  ) 

wife  have  their  feparate  acquaintance,  and 
purfue  their  feparate  amufements>  undifturb- 
ed  by  domeftic  fquabbles :  when  they  meet 
in  the  evening,  it  is  with  perfect  good 
humour,  and  in  general,  perfedl  good  bree- 
ding.——When  an  Englifh  wife  plays 
truant,  fhe  foon  becomes  abandoned:  it 
is  not  fo  with  the  French ;  they  preferve 
appearances  and  proper  decorum,  becaufe 
they  are  feldom  attached  to  any  particular 
man.  While  they  are  at  their  toilet,  they 
receive  the  vifits  of  their  male  acquaint- 
ance, and  he  muft  be  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon difcernment,  who  finds  out  whom  it 

is  fhe  prefers  at  that  time.  In  the  fou- 

thern  parts  of  France,  the  women  are  in 
general  very  free  and  eafy  indeed. 


XXV. 

It  is  feldom  that  virgins  are  feduced  in 
prance  ;  the  married  women  are  the  ob- 
jects of  the  men  of  gallantry.  The  fe- 
du&ion  of  a  young  girl  is  punifhed  with 

death ; 
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death;  and  when  they  fall,  it  is  generally 
into  the  arms  of  their  confeflbr,— and  that 
is  feldom  difclofed.  Auricular  confeflion 
is  big  with  many  mifchiefs,  as  well  as  much 
good.  Where  the  penitent  and  the  con- 
fefibr  happen  both  to  be  young,  he  makes 
her  confefs  not  only  all  her  fins,  but  finful 
thoughts,  and  then,  I  fear,  he  knows  more 
than  his  prudence  can  abfolve  decently,  and 
even  when  the  confeffor  is  old,  the  peni- 
tent may  riot  be  out  of  danger, 

XXVI. 

Neyer  aik  a  Frenchman  his  age ;  no 
queftion  whatever  can  be  more  oftenfive  to 
him,  nor  will  he  ever  give  you  a  direct, 

though  he  may  a  civil  an  Aver.  Lewis 

the  XV th  was  always  afking  every  man 
about  him,  his  age.  A  King  may  take 
that  liberty,  and  even  then,  it  always  gives 

pain.  Lewis  the  XlVth  faid  to  Comte 

de  Grammont,  "  Je  fats  voire  age,  FEveqiie 
de  Senlis  qui  a  84  ans>  ma  donne  pour  epoque, 
que  vous  aver  etudie  enfemhk  dans  la  meme 
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ciatfe."  Cet  Eveque,  Sire,  (replied  the 
Comte,)  naccufe  pas  jujle,  car  ?ti  lui>  ni  moi 

riavons  jamais  Etudie .  Before  I  knew 

how  offenfive  this  queftion  was  to  a 
Frenchman,  I  have  had  many  equivocal 
anfwers, — fuch  as,  0!  man  dieu,  as  old  as 
the  town,  or,  I  thank  God,  I  am  in  good 
health,  &c. 

XXVII. 

A  modern  French  author  fays,  that  the 
French  language  is  not  capable  of  the  jeux 
de  mots.  Les  jeux  de  mots  are  not,  fays  he, 
in  the  genius  de  notre  langue,  qui  eji  grave, 
dcferieufe.  Perhaps  it  may  be  fo  j  but  the 
language,  and  the  men,  are  then  fo  diffe- 
rent, that  I  thought  quite  otherwife,— 
though  the  following  beautiful  fpecimen 
of  the  ferioufnefs  of  the  language  ought, 
in  fome  meafure,  to  juftify  his  remark : 

Un  feul  eft  frappe,  &  tous  font  delivres, 
Dieu  frappe  fons  fiis  innocent,  pour  l'amour 
Des  hommes  coupables,  &  pardonne  aux  hommes 
Coupables,  pour  l'amour  de  fon  fils  innocent. 


XXVIII.  All 
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XXVIIL 

All  Englifh  women,  as  well  as  women  of 
other  nations,  prefer  France  to  their  own 
country ;  becaufe  in  France  there  is  much 
lefs  reftraint  on  their  a<flions,  than  there  is, 
(fhould  I  not  fay,  than  there  was  f)  in  Eng- 
land. All  Englifhmen,  however,  who  have 
young  and  beautiful  wives,  fhould,  if  they 
are  not  indifferent  about  their  condud,  avoid 
a  trip  to  Paris,  &c.  tho'  it  be  but  for  "a fix 
€€  weeks'  tour:'  She  muft  be  good  and  wife 
too,  if  fix  weeks  does  not  corrupt  her  mind 
and  debauch  her  morals,  and  that  too  by 
her  own  fex,  which  is  infinitely  the  mofir 
dangerous  company.  A  French  woman 
is  as  great  an  adept  at  laughing  an  English- 
woman into  all  contempt  of  fidelity  to  her 
hufband,  as  married  Englifh  women  are  in 
general,  in  preparing  them  during  their 
firft  pregnancy,  for  the  touch  of  a  man- 
midwife, — -and  both  from  the  fame  motive; 
/.  e.  to  do,  as  they  have  done,  and  bring  all 
the  fex  upon  a  level. 

XIX.  The 


XXIX. 

The  French  will  not  allow  their  language 
to  be  fo  difficult  to  fpeak  properly,  as  the 
Englifh  language ;  and  perhaps  they  are  in 
the  right ;  for  how  often  do  we  meet  with 
Englifhmen  who  fpeak  French  perfectly  ? 
how  feldoin  do  we  hear  a  Frenchman  fpeak 
Engli(h>  without  betraying  his  country  by 
his  pronunciation?  It  is  not  fo  with  the 
Spaniards ;  I  converfed  with  two  Spaniards 
who  were  never  twenty  miles  from  Barce- 
lona, that  fpoke  Englifh  perfectly  well. — 
How,  for  inftance,  fhall  a  Frenchman  who 
cannot  pronounce  the  Englifh,  be  able  to 
underftand,  (great  as  the  difference  is)  what 
I  mean  when  I  fay  the  fun  is  an  hour  high  ? 
May  he  not  equally  fuppofe  that  I  faid  the 
fun  is  in  our  eye  ? 

xxx» 

When  you  make  an  agreement  with  an 
aiibergijle  where  you  intend  to  lie,  take  care 
to  include  beds,  rooms,  6cc.  or  he  will 
charge  feparately  for  thefe  articles. 

XXXI.  After 
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XXXL 

After  all,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  Mon/l 
Dejfeinsy  a  V  Hotel  d*  Angleterre  at  Calais, 
is  not  only  the  firft  inn  flrangers  of  fafliion 
generally  go  to,  but  that  it  is  alfo  the  firft 
and  beft  inn  in  France.  Dejjein  is  the 
decoy-duck,  and  ought  to  have  a  falary 
from  the  French  government :  he  is  always 
fure  of  a  good  one  from  the  Englifh. 

XXXII. 

In  frontier  or  garrifon  towns,  where  they 
have  a  right  to  examine  your  baggage,  a 
twenty-four  fofs  piece,  and  alluring  the  of- 
ficer that  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  not  a 
merchant,  wrill  carry  you  through  without 
delay. 

XXXIII. 

Thofe  who  travel  poft  fhould,  before 
they  fet  out,  put  up  in  parcels  the  money 
for  the  number  of  horfes  they  ufe  for  one 

poft, 
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poft,  two  ports,  and  a  poft  et  demt,  adding 
to  each  parcel,  that  which  is  intended  to  be 
given  to  the  driver,  or  drivers,  who  are  in- 
titled  by  the  King's  ordnance  to  five  fob  a 
pofl ;  and  if  they  behave  ill,  they  fhould  be 
given  no  more ;  when  they  are  civil,  ten 
or  twelve  Jbls  a  poll  is  fufficient.  If  thefe 
packets  are  not  prepared,  and  properly 
marked,  the  traveller,  efpecially  if  he  is 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  money,  can- 
not count  it  out  while  the  horfes  are  chan- 
ging, from  the  number  of  beggars  which 
furround  the  carriage,  and  who  will  take 
no  denial. 

XXXIV. 

People  of  rank  and  condition,  either 
going  to,  or  coming  from  the  continent, 
by  writing  to  Peter  Fector,  Efq;  at 
Dover,  will  find  him  a  man  of  property  and 
chara&er,  on  whom  they  may  depend. 

LASTLY, 

Valetudinarians,  or  men  of  a  certain 
age,  who  travel  into  the  fouthern  parts  of 

France, 
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France,  Spain,  or  Italy,  fhould  never  omit 
to  wear  either  a  callico  or  fine  flannel  waift> 
coat  under  their  fhirts :  ftrange  as  it  may 
feem  to  fay  fo,  this  precaution  is  more 
neceflary  in  the  fouth  of  France,  than  in 
England.  In  May  laft  it  was  fo  hot  at 
Lyons,  on  the  fide  of  the  ftreets  the  fun 
fliohe  on,  and  fo  cold  on  the  fhady  fide, 
that  both  were  intolerable.  The  air  is 
much  more  vif  and  penetrating  in  hot 
climates,  than  in  cold.  A  dead  dog, 
thrown  into  the  ftreets  of  Madrid  at  night, 
will  not  have  a  bit  of  flefh  upon  his  bones 
after  it  has  been  expofed  to  that  keen  air 
twenty-four  hours. 
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